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“World federation is an idea that will not die. More 
and more people are coming to realize that peace 
must be more than an interlude if we are to survive; 
that peace is a product of law and order; that law is 
essential if the force of arms is not to rule the 
world.” — William O. Douglas, former associate justice, 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


“World Government is not only possible, it is 
inevitable; and when it comes, it will appeal to 
patriotism in its truest, in its only sense, the 
patriotism of men who love their national heritages so 
deeply that they wish to preserve them in safety for 
the common good.” — Peter Ustinov, President, World 
Federalist Movement. 


“World government is an idea whose time has come. 
It is not yet on everyone’s lips, any more than the 
idea of a United States of America was on the lips of 
our forebears in 1750. But its coming is dictated by 
history. It is the logical next step in the social evolu- 
tion of the human species beyond the nation-state. In 
the past it was simply considered desirable by certain 
philosophers. . . . Now, however, it has become indis- 
pensable to the survival of civilization.”—Sidney Lens, 
The Nation, September 17, 1983. 


Preface 


The end of the cold war persuades me that now is a good time to re- 
examine the issue of how we run the world in general and whether we should 
establish a democratic federal world government in particular. In 1947, after 
World War II had ended and before the cold war became the central feature 
of international relations, the issue of the desirability of federal world govern- 
ment was of such interest that it was the national debate topic for all high 
schools in the United States. As a freshman at that time I was quite impressed 
with the idea that war could be abolished by instituting a federal government 
over the nations just as we have a federal government over the states in the 
United States. In the 1960s controversy about the Vietnam War renewed my 
interest in this approach to the issue of war and peace, and I joined the World 
Federalist Association. Starting from an interest in applying ideas from ethics 
to my own life, in 1972 I began teaching a course about the problem of war 
and peace, a course with a central focus not on nonviolence and traditional 
pacifism but rather on international relations and the development of inter- 
national institutions to deal with the war issue. During the years of the cold 
war important topics in the course were nuclear deterrence theory and the 
dangerous consequences of nuclear war. The United Nations and world fed- 
eration were discussed, but mainly from a theoretical point of view of what 
might be done to reduce the likelihood of war if the cold war were not in the 
way. Now it is out of the way, and thus it is a good time to look again at what 
is possible with regard to the governance of the world community. 

I regret very much that Mortimer J. Adier’s new book Haves Without Have- 
Nots: Essays for the 21st Century on Democracy and Socialism (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1991) was not available to me until the manuscript for this book was 
practically finished. No major changes in my presentation would be required 
(I find myself in general agreement with Adler on almost all issues), but this 
book would be generously sprinkled with quotations from and references to 
Adler’s book if I had had access to it a bit earlier. 
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I. Introduction 


You and I are among a small number of the luckiest human beings who 
have ever lived in the whole history of humanity. We are living through what 
Kenneth Boulding in The Meaning of the Twentieth Century calls the second 
great transition in the way humans live.! 

People living through the first great transition, which started about ten 
thousand years ago, had no awareness of the great changes taking place in 
their world. They did not realize that they were living through the agricultural 
revolution—the shift from a reliance on whatever goods nature might hap- 
hazardly provide to a new situation where the soil was tilled to yield food from 
planted seeds and where eggs and milk and meat and wool came from 
domesticated animals. A second phase of this transition was the establishment 
of towns and cities, the beginning of civilized life. 

We, on the other hand, know that we are participants in an equally great 
change in the way humans live. We are living through the industrial revolution, 
the result of using our scientific knowledge of nature to build machines which 
channel the blind forces of nature into doing our work for us. Our pre-civilized 
ancestors walked and ran. The well-off among our civilized ancestors switched 
to using horses and camels and elephants for transportation but only gradually 
and with little awareness that a significant change was occurring. Now most 
of us ride in automobiles and fast trains and jet planes, and we know that such 
things are rather new in human history. A second phase of this industrial 
revolution is the production of machines to do our mental work for us, what 
can be called the information revolution. 

It is difficult, however, to come to a full realization of just how rapidly our 
life-style is changing. Consider that only 150 years ago—two lifetimes— 
electricity was not yet understood and controlled (and consequently there were 
no incandescent lights, no telephones, no radios, no motion pictures, no televi- 
sions, no computers, and so on). In 1850 the internal combustion engine had 
not yet been developed (and consequently there were no automobiles or 
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trucks, no diesel-powered tractors or trains, and no airplanes). Only 50 years 
ago (within the memory of this writer) there were no atomic bombs and no 
nuclear power plants, no rockets and no satellites, no transistors and no elec- 
tronic computers, no video players and no microwave ovens, no lasers and no 
fiber optics, no antibiotics and no genetic engineering. All this technological 
change is an essential part of the second great transition through which we are 
living. 

Changes in the way we get our food or move from place to place are also 
accompanied by changes in society. Back at the time of the first great transition 
and the beginning of civilization came the introduction of writing and the for- 
mal education of a small elite who became the leaders and decisionmakers for 
the whole society. At the very beginning of the second great transition (1450) 
came the use of the printing press and then the gradual move to mass educa- 
tion. In our lifetimes we are witnessing the change from a world where a 
majority of humans are illiterate to a world where the majority are literate. We 
are shifting from a world where the self-governance of society by all its mem- 
bers (what we call democracy) was unthinkable to a new world where anything 
but participation by the general population in decisionmaking for the whole 
society is unacceptable. 

The great changes taking place in communication and transportation 
mean that within the space of 250 years we have gone from a world in which 
most people were acquainted with less than a few hundred others, all within 
walking distance and all living within their own lifetimes, to a new world in 
which many of us have some acquaintance with thousands of other people 
from all over the globe as well as some who lived more than 200 years ago. 
For thousands upon thousands of years our ancestors knew only that very 
small group of people who lived in their own tribal community. With the 
development of agriculture came cities and then empires, but most people still 
did not know many others. Even in the early days of the industrial revolution 
when people were flocking to the cities to work in the newly built factories 
there, the circle of acquaintances was relatively small. Gradually mass educa- 
tion together with newspapers and books began to widen people’s horizons, 
but it wasn’t until after radio in the early twentieth century that large numbers 
of people really got connected with the world beyond their home town. World- 
wide news services, satellite television, and jet airplanes mean that we now get 
to know people from all over the world.? 

You could think of these changes in terms of where one might find a hus- 
band or wife. Before the agricultural revolution one’s mate would undoubtedly 
come from within one’s own tribe or a neighboring tribe. With the develop- 
ment of towns and cities, unless you were a member of the very exclusive elite 
class, your mate would probably be from within a radius of fifty miles of your 
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home. As we approach the twenty-first century, many people are marrying 
others from other nations and even other continents. Is there any reader of 
this book who does not know at least one such couple? 

The aspect of the second great transition of most immediate interest for 
this book is the growing geographical size of the political communities in which 
people live.” As early as 5000 years ago some city-states were conquering 
others and establishing empires which included the other city-states they had 
vanquished.4 For thousands of years city-states like Babylon and Rome 
struggled for domination over substantial regions of the world. During the thir- 
teenth century in Asia and eastern Europe Genghis Khan and Kublai Khan 
established the largest land empire ever known up to that time. With European 
expansion to the Americas and southern Africa in the sixteenth century, coun- 
tries like Spain and Portugal began establishing overseas empires. The British, 
the Dutch, and the French expanded their colonial holdings beyond the 
Americas and the coast of Africa into Asia and internal Africa. The industrial 
revolution, which started in the eighteenth century, enlarged the scope of 
possible domination by one nation-state to the whole world. A hundred years 
ago at the end of the nineteenth century it was boasted that “the sun never sets 
on the British Empire.” 

Starting in the last part of the nineteenth century and continuing with ever- 
increasing intensity in the twentieth century, we have seen the creation of more 
and more international organizations to facilitate cooperation among national 
governments with regard to various activities such as transportation or mail 
delivery or telecommunications across national boundaries. In general terms 
we have gone from nationalism in the seventeenth century, the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century to internationalism 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century and most of the twentieth century. 
As we approach the twenty-first century we are very rapidly moving into the 
age of globalism. 

The difference between internationalism and globalism is central to our 
subject of world government. /nter-nationalism refers quite literally to inter- 
action between or among nation-states and the national governments which 
control them. Internationalism is manifest in the development of international 
organizations (such as the League of Nations in 1919 and then the United Na- 
tions in 1945) where the representatives of national governments meet with 
each other to deal with issues of mutual interest. These representatives are 
employed by their national governments to consider international issues from 
the point of view of what is believed to be best for their own nation-states. They 
may very occasionally think in terms of what is good for the whole world com- 
munity, but they are paid to do what is good for their country. Furthermore, 
internationalism includes the idea that all citizens, regardless of their positions, 
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are expected to be loyal to their national governments and to think in terms 
of what is good for their countries. During this era of internationalism the com- 
munication at international meetings is based on the principle of multilingual- 
ism where the participants use the national languages of the more powerful 
countries such as French and English, assisted by translators and interpreters 
as necessary. 

Globalism, on the other hand, means thinking of all the people living on 
planet Earth as members of a single world community. It is manifest in the 
work of worldwide nongovernmental organizations such as the International 
Red Cross/Crescent, Greenpeace, and Amnesty International and sometimes 
even in the UN’s intergovernmental functional agencies such as the World 
Health Organization and the Universal Postal Union. Within these global 
organizations it is unimportant whether those working for the organization are 
from Venezuela or France or Japan even though the governance of these 
organizations is in the hands of representatives of the national governments. 
People involved in these efforts are likely to think of themselves as citizens of 
the world community, and they will be working for the welfare of that wider 
global community even if it sometimes means opposing their own national 
governments. 

Many different developments are leading more and more people to adopt 
a global point of view. A great impetus for viewing the whole world as a single 
community came from the photos of Earth taken from outer space in the early 
1960s. These photos show “spaceship Earth” with no national borders. The 
use of satellites for instant television news from all over the world has con- 
verted the Earth into a “global village.” Environmental issues such as deple- 
tion of the ozone layer, global warming, and the destruction of tropical forests 
call for a response from the whole world. At the same time, developing tech- 
nology raises the issue of who should control various areas of the world such 
as the oceans, Antarctica, and outer space which are not presently under the 
control of any national government. The UN General Assembly has already 
declared the resources of the oceans and the moon to be “the common heritage 
of mankind.” 

But if internationalism is being replaced by globalism, won’t some addi- 
tional institutional changes be necessary? Global nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and functional organizations related to the UN are fine as far as they go, 
but shouldn’t there also be a global governance organization for the global 
community? The United Nations is organized on the basis of respect for the 
sovereignty of nation-states and the loyalty of citizens to their national govern- 
ments. It is the embodiment of inter-nationalism. But if the people of planet 
Earth constitute a single community —if the national boundaries are somewhat 
arbitrary lines drawn on the surface of our world—then it seems appropriate 
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that there should be a world government for that world community. It follows 
that, although legislators in a world parliament would be elected as repre- 
sentatives from this or that country or region, when they begin to discuss 
global problems they would be obliged to consider these issues from the point 
of view of what is good for the whole world, not just their own nation or 
region. 

For Americans there is an obvious parallel here with the relation between 
the various state governments and the federal government of the United States. 
Before the development of the Constitution of the United States at Philadelphia 
in 1787, the thirteen original colonies which had just won their independence 
from England a few years earlier were independent sovereign states. During 
the American Revolution, General of the Continental Army George Washing- 
ton had tried to get his New Jersey troops to swear allegiance to the United 
States, but they refused on grounds that “New Jersey is our country!”6 Vir- 
ginians were concerned about what was good for Virginia, Pennsylvanians 
were concerned about what was good for Pennsylvania, and New Yorkers were 
concerned about what was good for New York. They had developed the Con- 
tinental Congress and the Articles of Confederation in order to coordinate their 
fight against the British in the American Revolution, but when the war was over 
they gradually began quarreling among themselves over issues such as who 
should pay how much of the bills left from the war. Leaders such as James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and Benjamin Franklin suggested that there 
should be a single federal government to address the problems of the colonies 
as a whole. In the new U.S. Congress the representatives would still come from 
the states, but they would be paid by the federal government and would be 
obliged to act in the interest of the United States of America. At the same time 
the loyalties of citizens to their states would be subordinated to a higher loyalty 
to the United States. There was much opposition from those like Patrick Henry 
who claimed that the new national government and the new president would 
take away the liberties granted by the state governments.” Informed observers 
such as Thomas Paine and Josiah Tucker said that the states were too diverse 
and jealous of their sovereignty to ever form a federal government®; but the 
Federalists won the battle to ratify the Constitution, and the U.S. federal 
government became a reality in 1789. 

So why not do the same thing at the world level?? Why not have a federal 
world government with a world parliament where national representatives 
could consider global issues such as the control of international pollution and 
the governance of the oceans and Antarctica from the point of view of what 
is good for the whole world? The loyalty to one’s nation, which we call patrio- 
tism, could be maintained but subordinated to a higher loyalty to humankind, 
which we could call “humatriotism.”!° The world parliament could make laws 
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protecting the global environment or prohibiting the shipping of drugs across 
national boundaries. Instead of dealing with national governments as the UN 
does, these laws could refer to what actions individual persons are forbidden 
to do. There could be global federal marshals to apprehend individual 
violators of world law and global federal courts in which the violators could 
be tried. There could also be global federal prisons. National armies would 
eventually become as unimportant to national governments as the state militias 
have become to the state governments of the United States. 

The suggestion of creating a federal government at the world level raises 
many questions. The 13 states of the United States created a federal govern- 
ment, but weren’t they much more alike than the nations of the world? Weren't 
they already a community?!! Didn’t they all have the same political back- 
ground, the same capitalistic economic ideology, and the same general reli- 
gious outlook? Didn’t they all speak the same language, both literally and 
figuratively? Hadn’t they just fought a war together against an external enemy, 
and didn’t that external enemy still exist as a unifying factor? Isn’t it much 
easier to unite 13 relatively small states which had been independent for only 
a few years than to unite over 170 countries, some of which are very large and 
many of which have been separate, independent countries for centuries? So 
the first question about forming a federal government at the world level is: 
Is such a thing even possible? If not, why even bother thinking or talking 
about it? 

Of course, there are also other questions. Just because getting the various 
states of the United States together in a federation seems to have worked out 
well, does that mean it would be a good thing at the world level? For example, 
if a tyrannical government had come to power in the United States, people 
would have been able to escape to another country such as Canada. If a dic- 
tator were able to gain control of the world government, however, there would 
be no place to which people could escape. 

Also, establishing the U.S. federal government did not put a complete end 
to war within the nation as the very bloody Civil War (1861-1865) demon- 
strates. So if the federal government in the United States didn’t stop all war 
in this country, is there much reason to believe that a federal world govern- 
ment would stop all war in the world? Maybe there wouldn’t be any more inter- 
national wars after a world federation was established and functioning, but 
might there not be even more bloody civil wars, especially since there would 
be no potential external enemies to inhibit internal quarrels from becoming 
violent? 

The topic of federal world government was of great interest during and 
after World War II, especially in the United States and Britain. !? The world 
had just suffered a huge amount of death and destruction from the war. It had 
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come perilously close to being taken over by the military dictatorships of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. In the process of gaining victory over those militaristic 
powers, the United States had used the first atomic bombs at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, bombs which had been developed as the result of fear that Hitler’s 
Germany would develop them first, leaving the United States and its allies at 
Hitler’s mercy. It became obvious to almost everyone that with nuclear 
weapons available the world could no longer afford any more large-scale wars, 
and federal world government was proposed by many, including the world- 
renowned physicist Albert Einstein,! as the alternative to nuclear war. 

Advocates of federal world government had very ambivalent feelings 
toward the UN which had been created in 1945 near the end of World War 
II. That organization was regarded as better than no international organization 
at all, but it was still a confederation rather than a federation and thus not 
essentially different from the League of Nations which had failed to act to pre- 
vent World War II. For world federalists creation of the UN in 1945 repre- 
sented a missed opportunity to do more at a crucial time in human history 
when people were ready to make substantial changes in order to deal with the 
war problem and when the United States had a monopoly on nuclear weapons. 
The well-known philosopher Bertrand Russell even argued that the United 
States should use its monopoly on nuclear weapons to force the Soviets and 
everyone else to accept a federal world government.!4 In 1947 the world fed- 
eralist movement got itself organized both within the United States and at the 
world level, motivated largely by disappointment about a UN which seemed 
to be just the League of Nations over again.15 

In 1946 the Baruch Plan presented by the United States to the UN as a 
way of putting atomic weapons under international control could be seen as 
a move toward a minimal world government, but its provisions (which allowed 
the United States to have a temporary monopoly on nuclear weapons while 
everyone else was required to renounce even trying to acquire them) was not 
acceptable to other nations, especially the Soviet Union.'© By 1948 the cold 
war between the United States and the Soviet Union was going strong, and in 
the United States concern about the spread of communism pushed discussion 
of world federation into the background. The Korean War in 1950 was a 
crucial test for the UN and its principle of collective security against aggres- 
sion. After Chinese Communist soldiers came to the aid of North Korea and 
pushed the UN forces back to the border where the North Korean aggression 
had first occurred, the UN lost its credibility as the way to preserve peace. At 
the same time the Korean War led most people to become even more skeptical 
about the idea of a world government being able to bring Communists and 
anti-Communists together under the idea of “world peace through world 
law” advocated by the world federalists. Even before that war, however, 
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advocates of federal world government were generally viewed as either totally 
utopian or “soft on communism” or both.!7 

Changes in the now-defunct Soviet Union started under the leadership of 
Gorbachev signaled the end of the cold war. The Soviets also totally reversed 
their views about world government. In 1947 Albert Einstein had proposed 
the idea of supporting federal world government to the scientists of the United 
States, Britain, and the Soviet Union, !* but the Soviet scientists rejected it. The 
official Soviet view was that world government was a “fig leaf of American im- 
perialism” based on a “rootless imperialism.”1? But in January of 1988 Georgi 
Shakhnazarov’s article “The World Community Is Amenable to Government” 
in Pravda announced a new Soviet view about world government, and at the 
UN in December of 1988 Gorbachev, who had been trained as a lawyer, 
declared, “Our ideal is a world community of states which are based on 
the rule of law and which subordinate their foreign policy activities to 
law.”2° 

With the end of both the cold war and Russian opposition to the idea of 
a system of world governance based on law, the time seems ripe for renewed 
consideration of the idea of federal world government. On the other hand, the 
danger of a nuclear holocaust no longer appears so imminent. Also there 
seems to be a new readiness to trust the kind of collective international action 
which countered Iraqi aggression against Kuwait. Consequently, even though 
the opportunity to do something to end war and nuclear “brinkmanship” is 
greater now than ever, the need to make changes may not seem so urgent as 
it did just after World War II or during the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. There 
is no vivid memory of a destructive war or a frightening crisis in the minds of 
many people, so the motivation to do something about the world’s system of 
power politics is not so great as it was then. But intellectually we know that 
the danger of a devastating war much more horrible than World War H has 
not been eliminated. There are still over 50,000 nuclear warheads in the 
world and new ones being built as older ones are recycled. At least seven na- 
tions have the capability of making nuclear weapons, and it is estimated that 
by the year 2000 forty nations will have the technical capability to build such 
weapons.2! Besides there are chemical weapons, biological weapons, laser 
weapons, and so on. If the danger of war and the possibility of being forced 
to yield to threats of the use of superior military power no longer exist, why 
are so many nations still spending so much for research on new weapons? 

We need to keep in mind a certain paradox about making the moves 
necessary to develop a world federation. When the world is on the edge of war 
between the big powers as was the case in the Cuban missile crisis, it seems 
that the kind of institution building required to avoid such balance-of-power 
crises is impossible. On the other hand, when the big crises have faded into 
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the background as at present and the building of more effective global institu- 
tions would be possible, the general feeling is that such changes are not 
needed. For the moment all is well, so why fix a leaky roof when it isn’t rain- 
ing? Yet the next few years may well be our window of opportunity to build 
an effective democratic federal world government which would not only greatly 
reduce the likelihood of war in the future but also mean the end of arms races, 
the end of an international system which relies on military force for national 
security, and even the end of dictatorial national governments which oppress 
their own people in the name of national security. It seems that we should use 
this interval, when large-scale warfare among the big powers seems rather un- 
likely, to do some serious thinking about how to deal with a roof that has leaked 
repeatedly in the past. This present situation may be our best chance (and 
maybe even our last chance) to implement a major repair or replacement of 
an old-fashioned, dangerously leaky, and often ugly international system. 

At the same time, we need to think carefully about what we are doing. It 
is certainly not the case that every change is necessarily an improvement. 
Social institutions do not always work the way their designers intend. If we are 
going to engage in the kind of large-scale social engineering that developing 
a federal world government calls for, we must do a great deal of careful think- 
ing. We need to know and evaluate the various arguments pro and con. We 
need to think carefully about probable consequences. We need to look care- 
fully at history to learn what kinds of institutions and practices have worked 
and what kinds haven’t. We need to think before we act. Yet we cannot just 
passively and uncritically accept the existing international system without any 
changes because we do not know how long this opportunity for thoughtful 
deliberation before acting will remain available to us. Having carefully con- 
sidered our situation and our alternatives, we will need to proceed in accord 
with what we conclude is the best course of action. 

The aim of this book is to help all of us to think more clearly and in a 
better-informed way about the pros and cons of democratic federal world 
government. 


2. Basic Concepts 


Before considering the arguments for and against the proposal for a 
federal world government, we need (1) to be clear concerning the meaning of 
the terms we will be using and (2) to have some understanding of the theoreti- 
cal background of the relation between law and government, a matter of cen- 
tral importance to the concept of world order. The first point about definitions 
is the topic of this chapter. The term “federal world government” contains as 
its parts three basic concepts, each of which requires fuller explanation. Start- 
ing with the last term first we will consider what is meant by the term “govern- 
ment,” then what a “world government” would be like, and finally what a 
“federation” is. While dealing with the term “government,” we will also discuss 
what is meant by the word “democratic” because whenever world federalists 
propose that there be a “federal world government” their intention is that this 
government be democratic. The second point about the relation between law 
and government will be considered in Chapter 3. 


Government 


At every level of society—cities, counties, states or provinces, and coun- 
tries—we have government. What is government, and why do we have it? 

In any society there will be many individual and group problems which 
need to be addressed. Many of these problems will be solved by individuals 
on their own, but there are always other difficulties which don’t get taken care 
of. The “government” refers to some relatively small group of people who have 
the task of managing the affairs of their community or society. They are the 
decisionmakers for the community as a whole. This smaller group called the 
government must also include administrators who make sure that the decisions 
are carried out. The decisionmakers and administrators who make up the 
government are regarded both by those within that society and by those in 
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other societies as the ones who can set down policies for that whole society 
to follow. 

What specific kinds of problems must governments address? If we ask, 
“What do governments do?” one of the first things which most people mention 
is that governments collect taxes. Taxes are the principal way governments get 
the money they need to carry out their various tasks. But what do the govern- 
ments do with the money they are collecting? Some of it obviously will be 
needed to pay the people who are collecting the taxes, but what else needs to 
be done? What are the various problems of the larger group which govern- 
ments must address? Why have any kind of government? 

One of the main functions of any government is to maintain “law and 
order.” In any society there will be conflicts of interest between individuals 
and also between some groups in the society. The government’s job is to keep 
these conflicts under control so they do not become violent. In most societies 
there are rules (laws) about what is permitted and what is not permitted. Such 
a system of law requires legislators to make the laws, police to apprehend peo- 
ple who seem to be breaking the law, judges to determine whether the person 
accused of violating the law really did violate it and if guilty what penalty is 
to be paid, lawyers to assist people in understanding the law and in defending 
them against unjust persecution by the government officials, and jailers to see 
that people are kept in prison when that is necessary. (Nondemocratic govern- 
ments might not operate in this manner, but our focus is on the role of govern- 
ments as they function in democracies.) 

The law enforcement part of the legal system will tend to be most impor- 
tant when dealing with individuals who don’t follow the rules. But it is the con- 
flicts of interest between one group and another group in the community which 
are the greatest challenge for maintaining an internally peaceful society. Here 
it is the law-making part of the system (what is often called “politics”) which 
is likely to be most important, because the laws which are enacted may favor 
the interests of one group over another in the society. 

Consider, for example, the question of what the tax laws should be. Should 
taxes be levied on income or on real estate or on purchases in the form of a 
sales tax? If taxes are levied on income, should the tax rate be the same for 
everyone, or should people with more income pay a higher rate on grounds 
that they can afford more and have more at stake if the government fails to 
maintain law and order? It is evident that different groups (such as the rich 
and poor) will want different laws about taxes. Differences will also arise about 
how the government should spend its money. People who drive their own 
automobiles will want good roads, plenty of parking spaces, and a good supply 
of inexpensive fuel while people who use public transportation will want that 
transportation to be convenient, comfortable, and inexpensive. People in 
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government are likely to be intensely disliked by at least some people because 
it is so difficult to follow policies for the whole society that will make everyone 
happy. 

As already noted, in democratic governments these conflicts of interest 
among various groups usually get worked out in the law-making or “political” 
part of the system. The legislators need to work out compromises among 
themselves in the legislature in order to enact laws which are acceptable to the 
whole community, or at least to most of it. But since the different lawmakers 
will have their own ideas about which interests to promote, in a democratic 
system these conflicts of interest between one group and another are also 
fought out in elections that will decide which individuals get to be the 
lawmakers. For example, in the current struggle in the United States concern- 
ing the abortion issue, the “pro-choice” group will seek to elect persons who 
favor laws allowing individuals to choose whether to get an abortion while the 
“pro-life” group will support candidates who will want to make laws which 
restrict the possibility of getting an abortion. Thus the political process of 
peacefully working out the conflicting interests of various groups in a 
democratic society depends on elections as well as compromises by the 
legislators in the legislature. It should be noted that this political process for 
working out group conflict is a peaceful alternative to the war system where 
such conflicts between groups seeking political power may be settled by 
military means.! 

Maintaining law and order within the society is the main function of 
government, but there are other tasks, too. If we think of how the national 
government of the United States spends its money, we can see that a second 
major problem for the society is national defense or national security, that is, 
protecting one’s own society against possible attack by other societies. We 
have armed forces in order to defend ourselves in case other societies should 
try to advance their interests at our expense. Protection against outside 
enemies has been a main task of governments throughout history. (In ancient 
warfare, it was common for the victorious side to kill all the adult males on 
the losing side and then enslave the rest of the defeated society.) Unfortu- 
nately, the military forces maintained by a society to defend itself against other 
societies can also be used to advance the interests of that society against 
others. In other words, military forces can be used offensively against others 
as well as defensively. Thus wars may occur. The situation is complicated by 
the fact that what may seem to be defensive from the point of view of one 
nation-state may seem to be offensive from the point of view of another. Of 
course national leaders always say they are merely protecting the vital interests 
of their own society. 

As previously noted, within a governed society it is the task of the govern- 
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ment to control the conflicts about which group will get its way so that they 
do not become violent; but since for the world community there is no govern- 
ment above the national governments to do this, wars and coercive threats to 
use military power may be used to determine which nation’s viewpoint will 
prevail. It can be noted that within the United States the fifty state governments 
do not need to maintain military forces to protect themselves against possible 
attack from other states because conflicts of interest among the states are 
worked out by means of the political and judicial procedures provided by the 
federal government. World federalists propose that the same kind of system 
be instituted over the national governments. They claim that if an effective 
world federation existed, national governments would no more need to worry 
about maintaining military forces to protect their national security than the 
various states of the United States at present worry about protecting them- 
selves by means of armed forces. 

A third task of government is to provide goods and services for the com- 
munity which are not taken care of through the regular operation of individual 
businesses. Most goods and services in most societies are provided by people 
in business seeking to make money by providing them. As long as the desired 
goods and services are being provided, there is little need for the government 
to act in this area. But there are always some needed goods and services which 
will not be available because they are not immediately profitable enough that 
private businesses will want to try to provide them. An example of this would 
be a bridge to carry traffic over a large river. The bridge might be needed by 
the community, and during a great many years the users of the bridge might 
pay enough in tolls to more than cover the building cost; but still no one builds 
the bridge because it would be so long before there would be any profit from 
it. Consequently, the government would build the bridge, paying for it sooner 
or later with money collected from taxes or from tolls or both. Other public 
works of this type would include harbors, roads, parks, and dams for flood 
control. And it is not just goods that governments sometimes must provide but 
also services. Education, especially for younger children, is an example of a 
service which governments often provide. A fire department is another exam- 
ple of a service usually provided by governments. Other services, especially 
in urban areas, include removing wastes, providing educational materials 
through libraries, and delivering mail. The government also usually provides 
services too critical for the society as a whole to be put in private hands such 
as coining and printing money and providing clean drinking water in urban 
areas. 

A fourth task of government is to protect the public from dangers which 
are not easily detected. For example, most governments have departments to 
test food and drugs being sold to the public in order to make sure that they 
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are safe. The use of pesticides, insecticides, and other things which pollute the 
environment or endanger health is often controlled. Recently governments 
have become more active in warning their citizens about the dangers of 
cigarette smoking and in regulating the ozone-depleting CFCs used in air 
conditioning. 

A fifth task of government is to redistribute the wealth within the society 
in order to alleviate situations of dire need. Victims of floods, tornadoes, earth- 
quakes, and other natural disasters often need medical help, food, and shelter 
in order not to die. The government usually tries to provide relief until these 
people are able to take care of themselves again. Though not everyone agrees 
that the trend is desirable, governments are generally doing more and more 
to help people who are having difficulties. There are sometimes special sub- 
sidies for people with disabilities such as those who are blind. Some govern- 
ments provide assistance for unemployed persons, for sick persons who can- 
not afford health care, for aged war veterans, for children who lack adequate 
care, and for refugees fleeing from persecution in other societies. The basic 
idea here is that those who are in desperate need should be cared for, and 
if no one else addresses their needs then the government should do so. 

So what would a society be like if there were no government to carry out 
these tasks? First, there would be a problem of conflicts within the community 
getting out of control and becoming violent. Second, there would be the 
danger of being enslaved or destroyed by some external society. Third, there 
would be a lack of some much-needed goods and services which are not prof- 
itable for individuals to provide. Fourth, there would be no government- 
supported protection from hidden or obscure dangers. Fifth, there would be 
no assistance for many persons in the community who are in dire need. It is 
worth pausing for a moment to ask ourselves, “Does this description in any 
way apply to our present world community which lacks a world government?” 


Democracy 


Throughout our discussion of government up to this point we have been 
generally assuming that we are dealing with a democratic government under 
the rule of law. Obviously not all governments are of this type. In fact 
democratic government under the rule of law is not typical. Most governments 
in human history have been autocratic or tyrannical. A small group of people, 
or sometimes even one person, uses the armed forces of the government in 
order to dominate others in that society and frequently those in other societies 
as well. Oppressive governmental leaders may issue dictates telling people 
what they can and cannot do, but sometimes the rulers just do whatever they 
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please at the moment. They maintain their control through intimidation with 
no semblance of law. People may be tortured or killed at the whim of those 
in power. Once a tyrannical government is in control, it is very difficult to 
remove it. The leaders reward those who do their will and kill or imprison 
those who won’t. Such governments have secret police and many spies to find 
anyone who might plan to overthrow them. Consequently, it is extremely 
difficult for revolutions even to get started. All kinds of weapons are kept 
tightly under the control of the government, so even if some people are able 
to get themselves organized into an opposition group they will be no match for 
the military might of the government forces. About the only way a well- 
organized tyranny can be overthrown is through assistance from outside the 
society or by the death (perhaps through assassination) of the leader. There 
is evidently a great difference between government controlled by a tyrant and 
a democratic government under the rule of law. 

What are the key principles of a democratic government under the rule 
of law, that is, of a democratic republic? The term “democracy” literally means 
“rule by the people.” The term was often taken by the Greeks to mean “mob 
rule” unconstrained by concern for law or the rights of the minority, and even 
today some people think of democracy that way. These people insist that the 
United States is not a democracy but a republic. The term “republic,” they 
note, refers to a government where there is a group of representatives elected 
by the people under a system of law which puts constitutional limits on the 
powers of the rulers. Such a restricted “representative democracy” is to be 
distinguished from a system of “direct democracy” where the people them- 
selves could vote on any issue at any time rather than referring matters to 
elected representatives whose powers are limited by a constitution. Never- 
theless, even a representative democracy is a kind of democracy, and the 
ultimate power to choose the leaders, or even to create a new constitution, is 
in the hands of the people. Thus the United States is both a democracy and 
a republic. Advocates of federal world government want a similar type of 
democratic republic at the global level. 

The basic idea of democracy is rule by the majority. In a Western-style 
democracy measures being considered by the legislature must be adopted by 
majority vote. In votes by the citizenry for office holders or on a referendum, 
the view of the majority is to be determined by secret ballot after debate in 
which the arguments for various positions can be freely stated and in which 
each person gets one vote. The underlying idea is that the people themselves 
can decide which leaders and policies they want after they get informed about 
the alternative possibilities. The candidates and the policies supported by the 
majority should then be followed. But there cannot be any intimidation. That’s 
why there must be a secret ballot when individual voters are voting for 
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candidates for office or in a referendum. (On the other hand, the votes of 
representatives in the legislature must be open and known so that citizens can 
know how these legislators are voting in order to determine whether they want 
to reelect them.) 

Since people must be able to learn about the various alternative policies 
which might be pursued, there must be freedom of speech for individuals and 
the media. There must be public education so all voters are able to understand 
the issues. There must also be freedom of association so people can form 
political organizations to support policies they would like to see implemented. 
Consequently, along with the right of the majority to decide policy, there are 
also the rights of the minority to be able to say and write what they really 
believe without fear, to learn about alternative possibilities, and to support 
those policies they would like to see pursued. All views, no matter how un- 
popular, must be allowed to be publicized. The majority will sometimes make 
a mistake, and how will they ever discover their errors if people with other 
points of view are not allowed to be heard? Thus there is even an attitude that 
the majority need the minority to keep challenging them so they do not become 
careless or indifferent to the public good. Dissent is to be encouraged. It would 
be bad for everyone if the opposition to the present government and currently 
prevailing views should disappear. That is not an attitude found in tyrannical 
or oppressive governments. 

An important principle of democracy is that those put into power are given 
that power for only a limited period. The rulers cannot just get a majority vote 
on one occasion and then continue ruling forever. Those in power must keep 
going back to the people at predetermined intervals to get confirmation that 
they are still acting in accord with the will of the people. The leaders must 
serve the people and not vice-versa. In a democracy those who rule do so only 
with the consent of the governed. Ideally there should even be a limit on the 
number of times the top leaders can be reelected, since the longer a person 
is in power the more difficult it becomes to replace that individual and the 
greater the danger of tyranny becomes. Support for a popular leader who re- 
mains in power for a long time may come to reflect approval for what that per- 
son accomplished long ago rather than what is being done for the people now. 

In a democracy it is assumed that anyone who meets certain minimum 
qualifications can be elected to serve in the government. There is a rejection 
of the idea that leaders must come from certain noble families, certain profes- 
sions, or certain economic classes or that they must be of a certain religion, 
a certain race, a certain ethnic background, or a certain sex. In the memorable 
words of U.S. President Abraham Lincoln, democracy means “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

The democratic principle of majority rule as determined by secret ballot 
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for a limited period of time with rights for the minority and no intimidation 
means that democracy has a great advantage over all other forms of govern- 
ment: it provides for the possibility of having a revolution through the ballot 
box rather than requiring the use of armed force to remove an unpopular 
government. Democratic governments are stable but not static just because 
they do not need to fear armed rebellions. Peaceful change is possible. If peo- 
ple don’t like what the government is doing, they don’t need to organize an 
armed force to overthrow it. They can just try to get the voters to vote in the 
next election for candidates who support their program, a response which re- 
quires much less risk than joining an armed fight against government forces. 
It follows from this that in a democracy people must even be allowed to ad- 
vocate overflow of the government as long as they do not use violence rather 
than the ballot box to try to accomplish it. The other side of the situation is 
that the government does not need to use repressive force to try to stay in 
power because it can be relatively confident that there will be no threat of 
armed action from opponents within the society. Furthermore, even if 
defeated in an election, they will not be persecuted but will have a chance to 
win in some subsequent election. What those in power must do is to act in such 
a way that they will be reelected by the voters. At the same time the one thing 
that cannot be tolerated in a democracy is the use of force and threats of force 
rather than relying on ballots. To resort to force rather than relying on the out- 
come of elections is to leave the domain of the rule of law and to put the whole 
society on a path toward unending violence and repression. 

A main principle of a republic is that the powers of the government are 
limited by a written constitution. Typically a distinction is made between the 
enduring constitution, which can be changed only with great difficulty, and the 
regular laws, which can be enacted or changed in accord with the provisions 
of the constitution. Another basic principle in a republic is that all laws must 
be written and available to the public, so people cannot be prosecuted for 
disobeying laws they didn’t even know existed. 

An important idea central to the democratic republic found in the United 
States and many other “Western” countries is the separation of powers plus 
a system of checks and balances among the various holders of power in the 
government. Earlier we noted that in any democratic government there will 
need to be a group of lawmakers (legislators), a group of law enforcers (the 
police and the person or persons with executive power over them), and a group 
of judges (the judiciary) to determine whether individuals are really guilty of 
the crimes of which they have been accused. A good protection against tyranny 
is to have different groups of people holding these three different kinds of 
power. The greatest danger of tyranny comes from those who control the 
police and the military, namely, the executive branch of the government. To 
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protect against this danger, in the U.S. system the president, who is the com- 
mander in chief of the armed forces, cannot make laws. He may tell Congress 
what laws he would like to have passed, but Congress decides whether to adopt 
them or not. Also, the executive branch of the government cannot imprison 
people without the approval of the judiciary. The Supreme Court, the highest 
organ of the judiciary, can determine whether the laws passed by the Congress 
are or are not in conformity with the Constitution, thus providing a check on 
the power of the legislature. 

Another part of the system of checks and balances in the United States 
concerns the relation between the state governments and the federal govern- 
ment. We will deal with this issue at length later when we deal with what a 
“federation” is, but for now let us note that in the United States and other 
federations the central federal government has certain powers while the state 
or provincial governments have jurisdiction in other areas. There is a check 
and balance here. If the federal government tries to expand its powers into 
other areas, it is likely to meet resistance from the state or provincial gov- 
ernments. If the state or provincial governments try to increase their areas 
of control, they are likely to meet resistance from the federal govern- 
ment. 

Still another part of the system of checks and balances in the U.S. system 
concerns the military forces. Not only are the military forces under the control 
of the civilian president and their budgets under the control of Congress, but 
the forces themselves are broken up into the army, the navy, and the air force. 
The loyalty of the armed forces is not just to the president but also to the Con- 
stitution. Consequently, any president who might try to use the military in op- 
position to the provisions of the Constitution could be expected to have con- 
siderable difficulty getting all the branches of the armed forces to follow his 
illegal orders. 

It is worth noting that making a democratic republic work in accord with 
the principles noted here is not easy. The force of custom and tradition is ex- 
tremely important. Many countries have enacted constitutions which are vir- 
tually word-for-word the same as the U.S. Constitution but still have societies 
where military dictators gain control and where violent revolutions occur from 
time to time to overthrow the government. A constitution is a piece of paper. 
It cannot make things happen by itself. A powerful force for making a constitu- 
tion work is the general expectation by all the people in the society that it will 
be obeyed and a readiness to protest when it isn’t. With any new government 
the first few years are crucial. During that period precedents are being 
established. Expectations for the future are being developed. The founding 
fathers of the United States were important not only because of the Constitu- 
tion they wrote but also because of how they got the new republic into 
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operation. The blueprint contained in the Constitution was converted into a 
living reality by how they behaved during those crucial first decades. 


World Government 


A world government would be quite simply a government for the whole 
world community. It would have those same tasks which we have already 
enumerated for governments, except for the second task of protecting our 
world society from possible attack by other societies (since as far as we know 
there are no inhabitants on other planets who might attack us). But the world 
government would not be unique in lacking this security function. As we have 
already noted, in the United States the state governments do not need to con- 
cern themselves with this problem. Neither do city, county, nor any other kind 
of government except national governments. 

One of the main tasks of a world government would be the preservation 
of law and order for the whole world. Such a government would need some 
kind of legislature to make laws for the whole world. It would need enforce- 
ment officials under executive and administrative leadership. It would need 
world courts, world judges, and world prisons (although at first it might con- 
tract with appropriate national governments to provide prison space). Since we 
are assuming that the world government would be a democratic republic, it 
would need a world constitution spelling out in detail the scope of authority 
for the government and indicating how those running the government should 
be selected.? 

One of the most difficult problems in establishing a world government will 
be working out the arrangements for a world legislature. As we noted in our 
discussion of government in general, conflicts between groups get worked out 
in the law-making part of the government. Therefore it will be extremely im- 
portant to decide how the legislature is organized and selected. For example, 
should the model of the U.S. Congress be followed where there are two bodies 
or houses, one in which the nation-states or geographical regions of the world 
are represented independently of their population and a second one in which 
the representatives come from districts which are relatively equal in popula- 
tion? Or should there be a single legislative body as one finds in the state of 
Nebraska? If there is a single legislative body, how should the number of votes 
be allocated? Since the poor people and poor nations of the world greatly out- 
number the rich and powerful while the rich countries would be expected to 
provide most of the revenue for the world government, should something be 
done to give the rich and powerful more votes than they would receive on the 
basis of population alone so they will have an incentive to join the world 
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government in the first place? Or would it be a gross violation of democratic 
principles to allow the number of votes to be determined on some basis other 
than population? Could the richer nations be given extra votes to compensate 
for their larger assessments when the world government is first established but 
with a predetermined schedule according to which these extra votes for wealth 
and power are decreased over time so that the poorer nations will have 
assurance that they will not be forever discriminated against? Such questions 
will need to be worked out before a federal world government can be 
established. 

The nature of making laws and enforcing laws in a world federation will 
be affected by the federal principle to be discussed below. For now we note 
only that a federal world government would not have the power to pass laws 
about anything and everything. In a federal system certain powers or areas of 
authority will belong to the national governments, and the world government 
would be restricted to making laws only in those areas where it had been given 
jurisdiction by the world constitution. Presumably these would include such 
military matters as control of nuclear weapons and other large armaments 
useful only in large-scale warfare and such nonmilitary matters as restricting 
transnational pollution. The federal world government would possibly also be 
given authority to make laws for areas of the world not under national jurisdic- 
tion such as the oceans, Antarctica, and outer space. But a key point is that 
the laws would apply to the behavior of individuals, not to nations. People tend 
to think that a world government would need to try to take actions against na- 
tions as the UN sometimes does, but that is not the case. It is individual 
violators of world law which would be brought to justice by the world govern- 
ment. This point will also be discussed at greater length later when the topic 
of “federation” is addressed. 

As noted, the main job of the world government will be to maintain law 
and order. If successful in its task, the world government would end all war. 
It would do even more than that. It would change the whole nature of interna- 
tional relations. The present international system in which conflicts are 
ultimately resolved by force or threats of force (a war system) would be re- 
placed by a political and judicial system (a peace system) where votes are 
taken and judges decide whether particular individuals have violated interna- 
tional law. It would no longer be necessary for nations to maintain armies to 
protect themselves against possible attack from other nations. National govern- 
ments would no longer build up their military forces in order to try to in- 
timidate their enemies. Military spending could be reduced to zero. Instead 
of counting tanks and nuclear weapons to determine how a conflict might be 
resolved we would count votes in the world parliament. Under a world federa- 
tion the relationship among the nations of the world would come to resemble 
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that which now exists among the states of the United States of America, the 
United States of Brazil, the states of India, and so on. 

The third task of government we noted is to provide goods and services 
for the community which are not taken care of by others because there is no 
short-term profit to be gained by providing them. It is hard to know what goods 
and services the world government would be called on to provide, but one 
possibility would be space exploration and the establishment of colonies on 
the moon, Mars, and other planets. Some of these activities are now being 
planned by national governments, but space should be an area of cooperative 
human exploration rather than an arena of competition between one nation 
and another. Once the competitive military aspects of the situation are 
eliminated, this will be obvious to everyone. The world government could also 
become the instrument for creating world forest and wilderness preserves. It 
could even coordinate the building of new canals and intercontinental bridges 
and tunnels whose location would be determined by the needs of the world 
community rather than national interests and the availability of local 
resources. 

The fourth task of government is to protect the public from dangers which 
are not easily detected. An obvious issue for the world government to address 
in this connection is the depletion of the ozone layer and other pollution issues. 
National governments are already aware of these problems and are trying to 
take action to deal with them by means of treaties. With such treaties, however, 
questions of short-term apparent national interest rather than long-term 
human welfare become central issues in the negotiations, and any nation 
which does not want to join in the cooperative international effort cannot be 
forced to do so. With a world government the laws protecting the environment 
would apply to individuals as individuals all over the world. No nation would 
be able to gain an economic advantage over others by allowing pollution to 
continue in its territory. 

The fifth task of government is to redistribute the wealth of the society to 
alleviate situations of dire need. Despite the heroic efforts of many interna- 
tional organizations, both governmental and nongovernmental, there are cer- 
tainly many people still in dire need. The world government would have the 
obligation to try to bring that situation to an end. The world’s per capita pro- 
duction of food has been steadily increasing since the end of World War IJ, 
and production could be even higher if some of the rich countries stopped pay- 
ing their farmers not to produce too much. The problem to be addressed by 
the world community is how to get the food (and the health care, shelter, and 
education) distributed to those who need it. Once the huge expenditures now 
going for the military are eliminated as the war system is ended, resources 
would be available to give assistance to those who desperately need it without 
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having any negative impact on the standard of living of those in the rich 
countries. 

There undoubtedly will be some cries from some people in the rich coun- 
tries that it is not fair to transfer wealth from those who are better off to those 
who are poor, and it certainly would be a mistake to develop a world welfare 
system where people expected to live on hand-outs. On the other hand, giving 
the right kind of assistance at the right time and in the right way can get people 
on the road to being productive people. Equality of opportunity is the key prin- 
ciple. Also, even from a purely self-interested point of view, those who are well 
off should assist those who are poorer because those poorer people can be pur- 
chasers of what the rich produce only if they have some money with which to 
buy the goods and services they so desperately need. Furthermore, it does not 
make sense for the rich countries to adopt policies under which poor people 
who manage to make it into the richer countries are provided education, food, 
and health care while those who remain outside their borders are deprived of 
these services. Such policies can only result in mass (possibly illegal) immigra- 
tion into the rich countries. A better sense of justice needs to be developed 
based on the very self-evident principle that no one chooses when or where 
to be born. People informed by such a sense of justice would see that the world 
community has the obligation to counter the haphazard workings of nature so 
that all humans, no matter where they happen to be born, have at least a cer- 
tain minimal standard of living. This principle is accepted within the borders 
of most developed countries; there is no reason that the world government 
should not apply the same principle within the world community which it 
would be governing. 


Federation 


If a group of independent or sovereign states should decide that they want 
to work together in a cooperative way, there are three possible types of 
organization that could be established. First, they might completely give up 
their separate identities as independent states and become merely parts of a 
new central sovereign state. They would yield all their decision-making power 
to the new central body. That kind of new entity is called a unitary state. Sec- 
ond, they could decide to retain all aspects of their sovereignty but meet 
together regularly to determine whether there might be some cooperative ac- 
tions on which they could agree. The expression “keeping all aspects of their 
sovereignty” indicates that they would not be under any obligation to 
cooperate with the other states but would be free to follow whatever policies 
they individually decided to adopt. This kind of new association where all 
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sovereignty is retained by the member states is called a confederation. Third, 
the associating states could decide on a middle way between the two extremes, 
a federal system where they would delegate certain powers or areas of author- 
ity to a new central government while keeping certain other powers or areas 
of authority under their own state governmental control. The member states 
would be obliged to follow the new central government and its procedures with 
regard to the powers which had been delegated to it but not with regard to the 
other powers which had not been delegated to it. This kind of new organization 
where decision-making authority is shared between the newly created coor- 
dinating central government and the member states is called a federation. 

The key concept in this discussion of different possible forms of coopera- 
tion among political units is the concept of sovereignty. To be sovereign means 
not to be subject to any higher law. Originally the term “sovereign” referred 
to God or to a king who could do as he pleased. The sovereign God or king 
was not subject to any law given by others, but he could make laws to which 
others were subject. “The divine right of kings” referred to the view that kings 
could not be kings unless they had been put in that high position by omnipotent 
God, from which it was supposed to follow that whatever the kings did must 
be sanctioned by God. Starting in the seventeenth century under the influence 
of philosophers such as Thomas Hobbes a shift took place. Instead of saying 
that only the king was sovereign, Hobbes said that within any commonwealth 
there must be one definitive ultimate legal authority. This meant that the 
government, which might even be an aristocracy or democracy rather than a 
kingdom, had the authority to make laws for its citizens to follow and was the 
sole arbiter of what was just or unjust in that society. Later philosophers such 
as John Locke and Jean Jacques Rousseau further modified the notion of 
sovereignty. They argued that even the national government is not really 
sovereign; it is subject to the will of the people living in the society. It is the 
people of the society themselves who are sovereign, that is, subject to no higher 
law. According to Locke and Rousseau if the government established by the 
people does not serve them well, the people have a right to rebel against it and 
create a new government. 

In a unitary state where the former sovereign states are eliminated as 
separate entities and become merely parts of a new sovereign state, only the 
newly created central state remains a government with law-making and law- 
enforcing authority. The original constituent parts could be converted into ad- 
ministrative units by the new central government, but they would be com- 
pletely subordinate to it. They would no longer have military forces or even 
their own independent police forces. An example of a unitary state is the 
Republic of France. At one time some of the various provinces had their own 
governments, but they were gradually brought under the control of a single 
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national government and the whole country broken up into departments. Now 
all lawmaking and law enforcement are controlled at the national level, and 
the departments have no lawmaking authority. Only the French national gov- 
ernment is sovereign. At the world level, creation of a unitary state would mean 
the establishment of a world government which alone would be sovereign. Na- 
tional governments would all be eliminated as lawmaking and lawenforcing 
agencies. Some antagonists of “world government” focus their attack on this 
kind of homogeneous world-state, but world federalists strongly oppose such 
a unitary world state, a system of governance which would come into being 
only if one nation militarily subdued all others. 

In a confederation the original constituent parts remain completely 
sovereign states. Each member state continues to make its own laws and en- 
force its own laws. Each state continues to maintain its own armed forces and 
its diplomatic relations with other states. When the confederation meets, the 
member states discuss resolutions about what they might do collectively. But 
even if a majority of the states vote to support some resolution, none of them 
or their citizens would be obliged to act on the basis of that resolution. It is, 
after all, just a resolution or recommendation and not a law. Each member- 
state continues to decide for itself what to do and what laws its citizens will 
have to follow. 

In a federation, sovereignty is divided or split between the new central 
coordinating organization and the member states. With regard to certain kinds 
of issues, set forth in the constitution, making and enforcing laws will be the 
responsibility of the new federal government. On other matters the member 
states or provincial governments will retain or be given authority. They will still 
have the responsibility for making and enforcing laws concerning the matters 
placed under their jurisdiction. Each member state will continue to have its 
own police force for enforcing laws (both its own and those of the central 
government) against individual violators. Each state may even continue to have 
its own militia for maintaining public order in case of natural disasters or riots, 
but there will probably be some provisions in the constitution or the law for 
bringing the state or provincial militia under the control of the central federal 
government if that government should need them.? 

It is very important for the issues being discussed in this book to be clear 
on the difference between a confederation (or “league”) and a federation (or 
“union”). Perhaps the importance of that difference for our concerns can be 
highlighted by noting that the UN as it now exists is basically a world-level con- 
federation while what world federalists want, as their name implies, is to in- 
stitute a federation at the world level. We can also recall what a tremendous 
difference it made to subsequent American history when the American states 
that had just won their independence from Britain in the American Revolution 
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(1775-81) changed their system of governance from a confederation to a 
federation by adopting the U.S. Constitution between 1787 and 1789. So what 
are the key differences between a confederation and a federation? 

The first difference concerns what we have already noted with regard to 
sovereignty. In a confederation each member state retains all of its sovereignty 
and complete control of its armed forces. It is still not subject to any higher 
law. Thus significant conflicts of interest among member states will still be 
settled on the basis of force and threats of force or through international 
diplomacy. On the other hand, in a federation sovereignty over certain kinds 
of issues gets transferred to the new federal government while authority over 
other matters is granted to the member states. Military forces for fighting exter- 
nal enemies are put under the control of the central government while police 
forces to keep internal order are for the most part put under the control of the 
member states. In any federation, one area where authority would need to be 
transferred from the member states to the central federal government is the 
making of treaties with other national governments. Otherwise the members 
of the federation might be forced into war against each other by wars between 
countries outside the federation. Before the adoption of the U.S. Constitution 
various states such as Virginia or Massachusetts could have entered into 
treaties with France, England, or other countries, but after the adoption of the 
Constitution that was no longer possible. The authority to make treaties with 
other nations was one of the powers surrendered by the states to the new 
federal government created in 1789. But the states of the United States re- 
tained authority in other matters such as the licensing of teachers, physicians, 
pharmacists, and so on. The federal government has no right to pass laws gov- 
erning such matters. In this federal system any conflicts of interest between 
member states are expected to be worked out peacefully through the political 
and judicial procedures provided by the federal government rather than by 
force or threats of force. It should be evident that which powers are granted 
to the central government and which are retained by the member states is very 
important. A federation where many important powers are entrusted to the 
central federal government is called a strong or maximalist federation, while 
one where only a few or only relatively unimportant powers are granted to the 
central federal government is called a weak or minimalist federation. 

The second difference between a confederation and a federation concerns 
the right to withdraw from the association. With the very loose kind of associa- 
tion found in a confederation, it is perfectly legitimate for a state to withdraw 
from the cooperative enterprise at any time, while in a federation members are 
committed to remaining in the association. Because of this difference con- 
federations tend to be weak organizations. The confederation dare not act in 
a way that might offend any of its more important members because those 
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members could withdraw and wreck the confederation. With a federation 
there is a much greater degree of commitment to the central organization 
because of the principle that members cannot just leave when they don’t like 
a particular decision. The American Civil War (1861-65) was fought because 
some states claimed they could secede, but the Union forces won the war and 
the principle that member states could not leave the federation was preserved. 
If some states had been successful at seceding, then later other states could 
have seceded when they didn’t get what they wanted, and eventually there 
would not have been much of a union left. The United States would have been 
in danger of going back to being a weak confederation such as had existed 
before the adoption of the Constitution. 

A third difference between a confederation and a federation concerns the 
relation between the central government and the individual citizens in the 
member states. Since a confederation is a weak association between the 
governments of the member states, the individual citizens of those member 
states have no right to interact directly with the confederation. In the case of 
the UN confederation, for example, individual citizens of the United States 
have no right to contact UN organs or officers directly. If they have some issue 
they would like the UN to consider, they must go to some representative of 
the U.S. government at the UN and work through that person. On the other 
hand, within a federation such as exists within the United States individual 
citizens can interact directly with the federal government in areas of its author- 
ity. For example, U.S. citizens interested in the provisions of a treaty with some 
foreign government do not need to work through their state government but 
can work directly with the relevant U.S. federal officials. 

A fourth difference between a confederation and a federation, which 
follows from what has been said above, is that federations can pass laws and 
can arrest individuals who violate those laws while it is impossible for con- 
federations to do either. In the U.S. federation, Congress can pass laws with 
regard to matters within the jurisdiction of the federal government (but not 
matters within the jurisdiction of the state governments). If the U.S. Congress 
passes a law concerning a minimum wage which must be paid to all persons 
involved in interstate commerce (a matter within federal jurisdiction), any in- 
dividual employers who violate that law can be arrested and tried in federal 
court; there is no need to contact state officials about the situation. U.S. 
citizens who violate a federal law about counterfeiting money may be arrested 
directly by a U.S. marshall, tried in a federal court, and sent to a federal prison 
without any involvement from state officials. A confederation such as the UN 
operates in a very different fashion. The UN General Assembly may pass a 
resolution (but not a law) calling for cessation of trading with the country of 
South Africa. (Note that the recommended action is directed against a national 
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government and not against individual persons who may be practicing apart- 
heid.) Each national government can decide for itself whether to implement 
such a boycott. If individuals do engage in trade with South Africa, the UN 
can do nothing about it. If there is any enforcement of the resolution at all, 
it will be only by national governments and only against their own citizens. 
Even if there is an international treaty, restricting the manufacture of CFCs 
for example, the UN itself can do nothing to help enforce it. The only enforcers 
are the national governments, and the only persons the national governments 
can arrest are citizens of their own countries. Even the International Court of 
Justice (often called “the World Court”) does business only with national 
governments and never with individual citizens. Once again it becomes ap- 
parent that a confederation is an association of governments interacting with 
each other while a federation unites the individual citizens of the associating 
states under a system of law where individual violators can be brought to 
justice. 

A fifth difference between a confederation and a federation, which should 
now be evident, is the feelings of loyalty individuals are expected to have 
toward their own state government and toward the central association. In a 
confederation primary loyalty is expected to be to the national government of 
the state to which the individual belongs. If citizens of the United States want 
to be enthusiastic about the UN, that is okay; but they need to remember that 
primary loyalty must be to the government of the United States rather than to 
the UN. Similarly, citizens of other nations are expected to be committed first 
to their own national governments and only secondarily to the UN. Even na- 
tional representatives to the UN are expected to remember their proper role 
there, namely, to promote the welfare of the member state that pays their 
salary; the welfare of the world community is definitely a secondary matter. 
But in a federation, primary loyalty is to the central federal government and 
secondary loyalty is to the state government. In the United States, for example, 
it is regarded as inappropriate for loyalty to one’s state government to be 
greater than one’s loyalty to the national federal government. Loyalty to the 
federation comes first and loyalty to the member state second. Senators and 
Representatives are expected to promote the welfare of their states and 
districts, but still they are expected to put the welfare of the United States 
above the welfare of their particular constituencies if a conflict develops be- 
tween them. Their paychecks do after all come from the federal government. 

A sixth difference between a confederation and a federation is only a 
derivative point, but it is extremely important for understanding how different 
they are. It concerns the manner of financing found in these two different kinds 
of associations. Because confederations are only weak associations of govern- 
ments, any funding for the central organization will come from contributions 
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Confederation or League 


Each member state retains its com- 
plete sovereignty, including having its 
own independent armed forces. 


Each member state has a right to with- 
draw at any time for any reason. 


Individual citizens of member states 
have no right to interact with the cen- 
tral organization. 


Individual citizens of member states 
cannot be arrested or tried by the cen- 
tral organization or its officials. 


Primary loyalty of citizens is to their 
own state; no expectation of loyalty to 
the central organization. 


All financial resources for the central 


Comparison of Confederation and Federation 


Federation or Union 


Split sovereignty: member states pos- 
sess authority in some areas while 
other powers are delegated to the cen- 
tral federal government. 


No seceding from the union is allowed; 
commitment is to stay in the central 
organization. 


Individual citizens may interact with 
the central government in those areas 
where it has authority. 


Individual citizens can be tried as in- 
dividuals in federal courts for violating 
federal laws and in state courts for 
violating state laws. 


Primary loyalty is to the central federal 
government while secondary loyalty to 
one’s state or province is permissible. 


The central federal government has its 
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own independent sources of revenue, 
including authority to tax individuals. 


organization come as contributions 
from the member states. 


by the various member governments. Since there is no system of enforcement 
except partial or total exclusion from the central association, these contribu- 
tions are voluntary (although there may be an effort to indicate how much is 
expected from each member government). (One of the main difficulties en- 
countered by the American Continental Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation was how to get the state governments to contribute enough to pay 
for the debts from the American Revolution. This confederal system of financ- 
ing allows the richer member states to keep the central association weak and 
financially dependent on them. On the other hand, a federation will have its 
own sources of funds from fees or taxation. Since a federation is financially 
independent of contributions from the member states, it cannot be intimidated 
by the richer member states with the threat that they won’t make their expected 
contributions. In fact the federal government may even be able to use its finan- 
cial independence to push the state governments to adopt certain laws as oc- 
curred in the United States in the early 1980s when the federal government 
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refused to share federal highway funds with the states unless they adopted a 
fifty-five-mile-per-hour speed limit on their roads (which is a matter for state 
rather than federal jurisdiction). 

It should now be clear that the kind of government proposed by world 
federalists for the global community is very different from both a unitary world 
state where the sovereignty of national governments would be totally abolished 
and from the present confederal UN where each national government retains 
all of its sovereignty. Except for the Security Council whose decisions are sup- 
posed to be binding on all UN members, the confederal UN is “a debating 
society” where the national governments retain to themselves all the real power 
to make the decisions that really matter. World federalists say that the world 
community needs a more effective system of governance than that; it should 
have a federation rather than a confederation. 

We have now completed our examination of the meanings of the key terms 
we will be using and are ready to turn to the task of discussing the theoretical 
background of the relation between law and government before moving on to 
consider arguments for and against federal world government. 


3. The Relation Between 
Law and Government 


The final preliminary matter to be considered before examining the 
arguments for and against federal world government concerns the relation be- 
tween law and government, an issue which is basic to points to be considered 
later. U.S. President George Bush talked about a “New World Order” based 
on law, but he made it clear that he was not talking about nation-states transfer- 
ring some of their sovereignty to a world government. At the same time the 
slogan of the World Federalist Association is “World peace through world 
law,” and world federalists regularly argue that one can’t have world peace 
without world law and that one cannot have world law without world govern- 
ment. So what is the relation between law and government? 

That question is not as simple as it may seem to be. As a matter of fact, 
itis a key issue in political philosophy, one that has been debated for centuries. 
Part of the problem is that the word “law” has several different meanings. How 
law is related to government depends on how the word “law” is being used. 

At the beginning, let us focus on just two different types of “law,” what 
has been called “natural (or moral) law” and what is usually called “civil (or 
positive) law.” Both types of law indicate an obligation or a restriction on what 
one can do. A law proclaims that there is something that one must or must not 
do. Generally there is an understanding that failure to obey the law will result 
in punishment of some kind. But there is a crucial difference between natural 
law and civil law. With natural law the source of obligation is our rational 
capacity (reason requires that we do or not do certain things) or the will of God 
as we understand it (God commands us to do or not to do certain things). With 
civil law the source of obligation is the society and its government (which 
threatens punishment if not obeyed). Looking at the situation from the other 
side, from the point of view of the privileges and protections the law provides 
rather than the obligations and restrictions the law imposes, we can distinguish 
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between natural rights (privileges based on what reason says everyone should 
have) and civil rights (privileges which the government says it will guarantee). 

Civil (or positive) law is the easier concept to understand. If the govern- 
ment says that I cannot drive my automobile unless I pay a fee to get a license 
for the car, that is a civil law. If the government passes a law which says that 
no one is to kill anyone else and that anyone who does kill someone will be 
put to death, that is a civil law. If the government says that no one is to wear 
a hat inside of the city hall and that anyone who does so will be fined $50, 
that is a civil law. Civil laws are made by the government and enforced by the 
government. There is therefore no doubt about the relation between govern- 
ment and civil law. Without government there would be no civil law. Govern- 
ments make laws (civil or positive laws), and it is up to governments to enforce 
them. If you violate such a law, the government will try to catch you and punish 
you. That is one motive for obeying the laws made by the government. At the 
same time, civil rights such as the right to vote are rights guaranteed by the 
government and are usually set forth in the constitution. 

Generally it is believed that it is good to follow the civil law, not just 
because you might get caught and punished if you don’t obey it but also 
because we all need to live together peacefully and would not be able to do 
so if there were no restrictions on behavior. But could the government ever 
be wrong about what it forbids and commands? Could the government ever 
adopt bad laws? And if the government were to adopt some bad laws, would 
it be wrong to disobey those laws, even if the government would try to punish 
you for doing so? 

These are not easy questions. On the one hand, it is evident that govern- 
ments sometimes do make bad laws. Some governments even adopt laws that 
are deliberately discriminatory against some groups in the society. On the 
other hand, in a democracy the government supposedly represents the will of 
the majority and is trying to make laws which promote the general welfare. In 
that case who am I, as one person, to act in opposition to those who have been 
chosen in accord with the constitution to make the laws? And what if all people 
just decided for themselves which laws they would obey and which ones they 
wouldn’t? On what basis could one person, just one ordinary citizen, object 
to following the civil laws which have been adopted by the legal government? 

A long-standing tradition in philosophy, going back at least to the Stoic 
philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome, claims that there is another kind 
of law, a higher kind of law, against which civil laws can be evaluated as good 
or bad. This higher kind of law is called “natural law.” It consists of obligations 
(natural obligations) which people know they have regardless of what the 
government says. Just by thinking about the matter, just by using their reason, 
or just by considering what God would approve or disapprove, people can 
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know that there are some things which they shouldn’t do. People know that 
these actions are wrong even if the government doesn’t pass laws forbidding 
them. Beyond that, people know that these actions are wrong even if the 
government passes laws requiring that they be done! According to natural-law 
theory, people should do what the natural law requires even if the government 
commands something else. Natural law thus may serve as a basis for criticizing 
civil law and even refusing to obey it. 

For example, suppose that you live in a society which practices slavery. 
In such a society there would be civil laws protecting the rights of those who 
own slaves and punishing those who try to interfere with the rights of those 
slave owners. But if you believe on the basis of natural law that no one has 
a right to hold another as a slave, then you might assist some slaves in escaping 
from their masters. You might do that even though it is a violation of civil law 
to do it, and consequently you may be arrested by the government and pun- 
ished for doing it. If you appeal to the natural law in order to try to prove your 
innocence, you may be challenged to show why your understanding of what 
the natural law requires is any more reliable than what others believe. How 
do you know that the natural law forbids slavery? Suppose you say, “My reason 
(or my understanding of God’s will) tells me that slavery is impermissible.” 
You are likely to get the response, “But our reason (or our understanding of 
God’s will) says that slavery is permissible.” You are also likely to be told, “We 
are the government, and we have the power to put you in prison for not obey- 
ing our laws. Who is going to enforce your version of what the natural law is?” 
You may answer, “God will punish you for violating the natural law,” but that 
response again assumes that your understanding of what God’s will is is better 
than that of others. It also would not be a very cogent response if there were 
no God concerned about doing the enforcing. 

There is more to be said about the nature of natural law and how one 
knows what it commands and how it might get enforced. Let us note for now, 
however, that civil law (also called “positive law”) depends on some govern- 
ment which makes and enforces it while natural law (also called “moral law”) 
does not depend on any government but in fact can serve as a basis for 
challenging the laws of governments. At the same time the existence of natural 
law seems to require the existence of God or at least some higher moral realm 
beyond the observable space-time world. 


Natural Law for Individuals 


Natural-law theory has usually been addressed to the question of how in- 
dividual persons should act toward one another. In discussing the topic of this 
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book, namely, federal world government, the issue of how natural-law theory 
applies to the behavior of nation-states in their relations toward each other (to 
be discussed in the next section) will be more relevant. Nevertheless, for 
background let us consider how natural-law theory has been applied to the 
behavior of individual persons by two very important English philosophers, 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) and John Locke (1632-1704). They were in- 
terested in the topic because of its implications for the authority of government 
and the rightness or wrongness of revolting against what may seem to be a bad 
government. 

Hobbes adopts what one might call the “realist” or “tough-minded” view 
of the situation. People are motivated by self-interest. Even their use of moral 
language is a reflection of this fact. Consequently, when people say that 
something is “wrong,” they mean merely that it is against their self-interest. 
Since people have conflicting interests, they will have different views of what 
is “right” or “wrong.” Not only do people struggle relentlessly against each 
other for goods and glory, they do it without restraint since there is no standard 
for right and wrong except self-interest. Others may trick you, steal from you, 
kill you, and so on as they pursue what they want. There is no higher “moral 
law” which forbids certain kinds of behavior. Power is everything. No one has 
any obligations to anyone else. 

But nevertheless, one does have obligations to oneself. If you have ac- 
cumulated some goods by hard work, in such a dog-eat-dog world someone 
else may come at any moment and take these valuable things from you by 
force. You cannot be happy unless you are secure from the attacks of others. 
Long-term self-interest obliges people to seek peace, to get out of that law-of- 
the-jungle situation, for their own security and self-interest. 

How can you get out of that insecure situation? Hobbes’s answer is that 
a government must be instituted so that you get out of the “state of nature” 
into a “state of civil society.” Once there is a government, it can make laws 
(civil laws) to restrain people so that everyone can live together in peace. 
It can use police forces and prisons to force people to respect the rights of 
others. Obviously such a government will need to be powerful enough that all 
people are afraid of violating the law even as they continue to try to promote 
their self-interest. People will be just as selfish as they were before, but the 
government will keep them in line. Government will bring law, and law will 
bring peace. 

Note that for Hobbes there is no “natural law” (in the sense of obligations 
to others). Restrictions on self-interest come only after the institution of 
government and civil law. There is no right or wrong independently of what the 
government and its civil law say is right and wrong. To allow people to judge 
the government and its laws from their own personal point of view (even though 
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that viewpoint might be disguised by “natural-law” talk about what reason tells 
them or what they think God approves) is to return to the chaos which existed 
before the government was established. It is government alone which protects 
us all from social chaos, and thus any effort to overthrow the government must 
be condemned by everyone.! 

Locke’s alternative view is that government is not nearly so crucial as 
Hobbes thinks it is. Locke believes that there is a natural or moral law to 
restrain what people may rightfully do even in a state of nature (a situation 
where there is no government). As noted previously, this natural law is based 
on reason or a belief about what God would approve or disapprove. Locke 
thinks that people do not need government to tell them what is right and wrong 
or to restrain them from doing harm to one another. 

According to Locke, in a state of nature people have natural obligations 
to others based on the natural rights of others. Each person, just by virtue of 
being a human being, has a natural right to life, to liberty, and to property. 
Anyone can see that if I have a natural right to life, then other people have 
a natural obligation not to kill me. If I have a natural right to liberty, then other 
people have a natural obligation not to enslave me. If I have a natural right 
to property, then other people have a natural obligation not to steal from me. 
Because people have these natural obligations to one another, they should be 
able to live together in relative peace even if there is no government to tell them 
what is right and wrong or to restrain them from doing wrong to each other. 

Locke’s belief in natural law did not lead him to conclude that government 
is useless. It is just not as necessary as Hobbes thinks it is. Furthermore, 
governments are not always good. Sometimes governments do not act in con- 
formity with the natural law. They even sometimes help those in power to op- 
press others who lack the power. According to Locke revolting against a 
government is not nearly as dangerous as Hobbes believes it is. In fact, 
sometimes revolting is the right thing to do. (It is easy to see why the ideas 
of Locke were much more appealing than those of Hobbes to the eighteenth- 
century American colonists who were revolting against British rule.) 

Locke also addresses the issue of how the law of nature is to be enforced 
in a state of nature, that is, where there is no government which might do the 
enforcing. His answer is that anyone has a right to punish transgressors of the 
natural law, but the punishment must be “proportionate” to the transgression 
and restrained by what “calm reason and conscience” dictate.” Also, the per- 
son who has been wronged has a right to appropriate reparation.® 

Even if the state of nature is not as bleak as Hobbes portrays it, Locke 
nevertheless agrees that people will form themselves into political societies 
with governments which make and enforce laws. They want a government in 
order to better preserve the rights of life, liberty, and property which they have 
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even in the state of nature but which are very insecure until a government is 
instituted.4 The insecurity is due to three things which are lacking in a state 
of nature.® First, in the state of nature one cannot be completely sure how the 
laws of nature (such as rights to property) should be applied to particular cases 
because people tend to be biased in their own favor. Second, in the state of 
nature there is a problem about how much retribution and reparation are due 
in cases of transgressions, again because people are partial to themselves and 
less concerned about injustices done to others. Third, in the state of nature 
it is uncertain whether judgments against transgressors will be carried out. 
Thus government is desirable, but any particular government is a legitimate 
government only if it succeeds in eliminating the three deficiencies of the state 
of nature just listed as well as accomplishing the intended ends of peace, 
safety, and the good of the public.® 

In conclusion, Locke is sympathetic to the creation of government, but not 
just any kind of government. He recognizes the danger of government becom- 
ing tyrannical and encourages the people to rise up in revolt if necessary. The 
state of nature is not nearly the dangerous situation that Hobbes thought it was, 
and the state of civil society is not always better than a state of nature. The 
law of nature is always available as a standard of what behavior is permissible 
and what is not, but in the absence of government there may be some 
difficulties in making sure that the rights which people have by nature will be 
secure. Therefore, a good government is better than no government, but a bad 
government is worse than no government. 


Natural Law for Nation-States 


Since there is no world government over the nation-states, the interna- 
tional scene is a perfect example of a “state of nature.” In fact, both Hobbes 
and Locke (and other writers as well) point to the situation among nation-states 
and their relations to each other as a good example of what a state of nature 
is. The issue of the existence or nonexistence of natural law is more imme- 
diately relevant to the issue of world government here in the arena of the rela- 
tions among nation-states than it was with regard to the natural obligations in- 
dividual humans have to each other. The question now becomes, Is there a 
natural law which applies to the relations of countries to each other? Do nation- 
states, which have no government over them, have any natural (that is, moral) 
obligations to each other? Or do we have a law-of-the-jungle situation unless 
and until a world government is formed to control the behavior of nation- 
states? 

Once again one possibility is the “realist” or “tough-minded” view exem- 
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plified by Hobbes. This view in international relations says that there is no 
“higher law” than self-interest which should restrain nation-states in their deal- 
ings with each other. Each country should pursue its national interest with no 
concern about what may be moral or immoral. Power is everything. No coun- 
try has any obligations to any other country. In the words which Thucydides 
puts into'the mouth of the Athenian envoys to the island of Melos, “(T]he 
powerful exact what they can, and the weak grant what they must.”7 

This “realpolitik” viewpoint is widely accepted by the world’s statesmen. 
It is the guiding principle for most of the national governments of the world. 
Countries seek to maintain and increase their military power as well as the 
economic base which is necessary to support the military so they can suc- 
cessfully advance their national interests. When conflicts of interest between 
nations occur, negotiations take place first, but if no agreement can be reached 
then the matter is put “in the hands of God.” That is, a war is fought and the 
winner dictates terms to the loser. This situation means, of course, that even 
the bargaining which takes place in negotiations is greatly influenced by 
estimates of who would win a war if there were one. The prospective winner 
can be rather uncompromising, while the prospective loser must be very con- 
ciliatory. And no doubt, after the bargaining is over, both will seek to increase 
their military capability even more in order to be in a better bargaining situa- 
tion for the next battle in the future. 

Of course, in our modern world the national leaders don’t want their 
citizenry or even people in the rest of the world to think a dispute is only a 
matter of power politics. They will argue for the moral rightness of their posi- 
tion and make constant references to the injustice of the other side’s demands. 
They will try to get other countries to take their side in the dispute, though 
whether they are successful in that effort will probably depend more on the 
national interest of the other countries than on the persuasiveness of the 
arguments, But it would be regarded by most diplomats on the world scene 
as very unsophisticated to believe that there is some kind of natural (moral) 
law which constrains what nations should do in their relations with one 
another. 

On the other hand, there are some people who adopt an “idealistic” view 
of international relations, a view which claims that there is a natural law which 
should constrain the actions of nation-states. This view maintains that coun- 
tries should try to be moral in their policies, that they should not do what the 
natural law forbids. According to this view countries should not invade and 
take over other countries even though militarily and economically they might 
have the power to do so. On the contrary, countries should even send their 
military forces to assist other countries which have been invaded in order to 
show that aggression doesn’t pay. 
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According to this view just as individuals have certain natural rights which 
generate natural obligations for others, so nation-states have certain “natural 
rights” which generate natural obligations for other nation-states. In the in- 
fluential book Just and Unjust Wars Michael Walzer observes that the natural 
rights of political communities “are summed up in the lawbooks as territorial 
integrity and political sovereignty.”*® Thus nation-states are obliged not to in- 
vade other countries and not to intervene in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. Nation-states which do such things to other nation-states are branded as 
“aggressors.” A country against which aggression has been committed has a 
right to fight a war of self-defense against the aggressor nation. That is, such 
a war against an aggressor is a just war. Furthermore, just as Locke maintained 
that in a state of nature anyone has a right to punish those who violate the 
natural law, so according to Walzer any nation-state has a right to seek to 
punish an aggressor nation. 

These principles are very relevant to the military action taken against Iraq 
in February of 1991 for its invasion of Kuwait. That collective action, led by 
the United States, was authorized by the UN Security Council, but according 
to the natural law theory presently being discussed, the United States would 
have had a right to take such action against an aggressor like Iraq even if the 
UN Security Council had not given its approval. In a state of nature, that is 
how natural law gets enforced. Furthermore, since the enforcement of the law 
benefits the whole world community of nation-states, it is perfectly appropriate 
to expect financial assistance from other nations to help pay for the military 
action, even if those countries had not given their prior approval for the en- 
forcement action. When U.S. President Bush spoke of a “New World Order” 
based on law, it seems to be this Lockean natural law as applied to totally 
sovereign nation-states that he had in mind. 

It might be objected at this point that because of the UN the nation-states 
of the world are no longer in a state of nature. It might be claimed that the 
UN constitutes a government over the nation-states. It might be noted that the 
UN Security Council can brand nations as aggressors and can organize en- 
forcement efforts against such an aggressor. But in fact the UN is not a world 
government. It can neither make nor enforce world laws. Nevertheless, it is 
very important in the development of international law, the next kind of law 
to be discussed. 

But before moving on to that topic, it should be noted that relying on 
natural law to constrain the behavior of nation-states means confronting the 
same three kinds of problems which Locke noted occur when relying on 
natural law as a basis for relations among individual persons. First, one cannot 
be sure that what the natural law dictates is the right thing to do with regard 
to particular situations. For example, does natural law allow one country to 
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intervene in the internal affairs of another country (which behavior seems to 
be contrary to natural law) if that second country is violating the natural rights 
of its own citizens (which behavior is contrary to natural law and thus ought 
to be stopped)? In other words, what happens when one natural Jaw seems to 
be in conflict with another natural law? Which one prevails? 

The second difficulty Locke mentioned for natural law among individuals 
was the problem of determining proper punishments for those who violate the 
law. A similar problem exists in the relations between nation-states. In the case 
of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, for example, what is proper punishment? Is it 
right to say that Iraq has forfeited its right to develop nuclear weapons? (On 
the basis of the very fundamental principle of reciprocity which is the basis 
of all law, if some nations have a right to develop nuclear weapons, then all 
nations must have that right unless they renounce it or have it taken from them 
as a kind of punishment.) Is it right to enact economic sanctions against Iraq 
which stay in force until Saddam Hussein is removed from leadership? Would 
it be right to divide the country of Iraq (as was done to Germany after World 
War II) into two or three separate countries as punishment for what it did? 
Natural law does not clearly indicate what a proper punishment is. 

The third difficulty for natural law among individuals noted by Locke is 
the uncertainty that judgments against transgressors will be enforced. Relating 
this to the international scene, if the transgressor is a weaker nation and a 
powerful country such as the United States decides to use its power to see that 
the aggressor is punished, then enforcement may occur. But powerful nations, 
or even weak nations with powerful allies are not likely to be reprimanded. 
When Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931, when Italy invaded Ethiopia in 
1935, when Israel invaded Lebanon in 1982, and when the United States in- 
vaded Grenada in 1983, nothing was done to punish the aggressors except the 
adoption of verbal condemnations. Even though the League of Nations and 
then the United Nations were supposed to coordinate collective action against 
any aggressor, in most cases international aggression has gone unpunished. 
At the same time, a powerful country may become overly vindictive in its 
efforts to punish those it views as having violated natural law. Just as is the 
case with individuals, nations are not likely to be impartial enforcers of the law. 

In a state of nature at the international level, the three difficulties dis- 
cussed above work together to produce a great deal of uncertainty with regard 
to natural law. Even those countries which may have an inclination to follow 
natural law may not be able to determine in particular cases what the law re- 
quires. Thus it will also be unclear to others whether a country has or has not 
violated the natural law. One also has the difficulty of determining, after it 
becomes clear that a law has been violated, what the proper punishment is. 
When it is frequently uncertain whether the law has been violated and, if so, 
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what the appropriate punishment would be, it is not surprising that there is 
great reluctance to be forceful in enforcing the law even if there were truly 
neutral countries willing to take on the risk and cost of doing that. 

As already noted, when U.S. President Bush spoke of a “New World 
Order” under the rule of law, he seems to have had in mind international 
natural law based on the philosophical viewpoint of John Locke (as interpreted 
by the U.S. government). His model for the “New World Order” seems to have 
been the economic and.military action taken against Iraq in response to its 
take-over of Kuwait in 1990. According to this model the United States, no 
longer opposed by the Soviet Union, would decide when a breach of natural 
law occurs. The United States would decide what kind of punishment for 
breaking the law is just. The United States would lead in the enforcement of 
natural law. Other allies and powerful countries might be consulted in order 
to make sure that they do not object too strenuously, and the mechanisms pro- 
vided by the UN might be used when possible. 

This “New-World-Order” approach to international conflict is “new” 
because there is no longer any other country powerful enough to act as much 
of a brake on the power of the United States. In fact, historically it has been 
the prevailing American view to assume that the United States knows what the 
natural law allows and forbids countries to do, that the United States knows 
what kind of punishment is appropriate, and that the United States should lead 
in the enforcement of the nautral law. What has changed now is that the United 
States has the power to act with little opposition from other nation-states. But 
a question must be raised: If the United States takes for itself the role of judge, 
jury, and policeman for the application of natural law to the international com- 
munity of nations, what will restrain the United States itself from stretching or 
breaking that law to promote its own national interests? In this context it may 
be well to remember the aphorism of Lord Acton that “power corrupts, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.”!° 


International Law 


The third kind of law to be discussed in this chapter on law and govern- 
ment is international law. International law, which governs the relations among 
nation-states, is a unique kind of law. It is a set of evolving rules about how 
nation-states should behave in their interactions with each other. It does not 
have the same status as civil law (law written in the law books and enforced 
by government) which one finds within nation-states, nor does it have the same 
status as natural law (an unwritten ideal of what reason or the will of God re- 
quires). Sometimes it is based on custom or what has traditionally been done 
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and what can rationally be expected of countries in their relations with one 
another (which is more like natural law), but in recent years it has come more 
and more to be concretely embodied in specific treaties and conventions 
(which makes it more like civil law). Within the past century there has been 
an effort to create international institutions (such as the International Court of 
Justice) to clarify how existing international law applies to particular situations 
and even to try to develop an international institution (the UN Security Coun- 
cil) for enforcing international law by taking action against those nation-states 
which violate it. But international law is still far from being world law because 
it is firmly based on the principle that each nation-state is completely sovereign 
(not subordinate to any other authority), because there is no parliament to 
make laws for the world community, and because there are no government in- 
stitutions (such as a standing police force and prisons) to enforce the laws 
against individual violators. 

The main means for creating international law at present is through the 
adoption of treaties between national governments. Such treaties may deal 
with arrangements concerning commercial trading, with the establishment of 
boundaries, with pledges of mutual military and economic assistance in case 
of attack by another country, with arms control agreements, with recognition 
of certain human rights, or with any other kinds of commitments that national 
governments want to make to each other. But only the countries which sign 
and ratify a treaty are bound to follow its provisions. Since the system of inter- 
national law is based on the principle that nation-states are completely 
sovereign, national governments are subject only to those obligations and 
restrictions to which they individually commit themselves. Even if most of the 
countries of the world agree to a particular treaty, the other nations which have 
not signed it are not obliged to obey it. 

On the other hand, the principle of reciprocity is an important factor in 
inducing national governments to submit themselves to treaties. Every treaty 
contains some privileges as well as some obligations. The countries which have 
not signed the treaty will not obtain the privileges. To get those privileges they 
must adopt the treaty and thus take on obligations. For example, suppose there 
is a treaty restricting the amount of compensation that victims of an air crash 
on an international flight can collect. Suppose that country X thinks that the 
amount allowed by the treaty is too low because its own citizens might want 
to try to collect more than that amount. Consequently, it refuses to sign the 
treaty. Then suppose a crash occurs within the boundaries of country X. 
Residents of other countries, even those countries which had signed the treaty, 
have a right to seek to collect a higher amount of compensation. By the princi- 
ple of reciprocity, country X is not protected by the limitations contained in 
the treaty. If country X does not take on the obligations written into the treaty, 
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it also does not gain the protection of the treaty even with regard to countries 
that have signed it. Countries sign treaties because they expect to gain more 
from having both the privileges and the obligations of the treaty than from not 
signing and thus losing the advantages provided by that treaty. The system of 
international law is based on the mutual advantage to countries of entering into 
agreements which have both privileges and obligations. 

Why should countries obey international law when it obliges them to do 
something in a particular situation that they would rather not do? For example, 
why should a country obey a treaty which requires it to pay to another nation- 
state the huge costs to repair environmental damage done by one of its military 
vessels? The answer is that in the long run it is better to pay for this damage 
than to forego the possibility in the future of collecting from some other nation- 
state which causes environmental damage to their country. If the treaty was 
not mutually advantageous, they would not have signed it in the first place. 
Having decided that the treaty is desirable, countries do what the treaty re- 
quires in order to keep it in effect. Thus mutual advantage is the basis not only 
for signing treaties but also for obeying them. Another factor which motivates 
countries to obey international law is that a country which ignores its interna- 
tional obligations would no longer be trusted by other countries and thus 
would lose the opportunity to enter into any treaties, even those which would 
be very advantageous. Furthermore, all national governments, even the most 
powerful ones, have a stake in the continuation of international law because 
it is that very system of law that “legitimizes” their existing privileges and status 
as the government of that nation-state. Finally, national governments do not 
want to be known to their own citizens as law-breakers since that tends to 
undermine their authority to police their own population. Nevertheless, coun- 
tries do sometimes ignore the restrictions of international law as they pursue 
their shorter term national interests, though even then they will usually try to 
give some kind of legal rationale for their actions. ™! 

One of the most important agreements in the continuing evolution of inter- 
national law is the Charter of the UN developed in 1945 just before the end 
of World War II. Most treaties signed by national governments commit the 
signers to definite rules and provisions in their interaction with each other. But 
countries which join the UN commit themselves to supporting an evolving in- 
ternational organization which can address new problems and which can adopt 
new policies. The UN Charter sets down goals to be pursued and procedures 
for collective action; it is thus more open to future development than an or- 
dinary treaty. 

At the same time the UN is not a world government. First, the UN is based 
on the acceptance of the principle of the unrestricted national sovereignty of 
the national governments, and thus it cannot make laws to which those govern- 
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ments and their citizens would be subject. The General Assembly of the UN 
can adopt resolutions recommending that its member nations take particular 
actions, but it cannot pass laws which require these actions. The General 
Assembly can adopt declarations (such as the famous Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted in 1948), but it cannot require that its members 
follow these declarations. It can call for conferences on important global issues 
(such as the Third UN Conference on the Law of the Sea which held many 
sessions starting in 1973 and finally concluding in 1982), but it cannot require 
its members to take part in these conferences or to abide by the conventions 
developed at them. It can even supervise the development of conventions 
(such as the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights adopted in 1966) and 
treaties (such as the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty adopted in 1968) which 
it can recommend that its members sign and ratify, but it cannot impose these 
conventions or treaties on anyone. !2 

Second, a government typically has a court system which deals with how 
the law applies to particular cases, but the UN system is not very effective in 
determining whether international law has been violated in particular in- 
stances. The International Court of Justice located in the Hague, sometimes 
called the “World Court,” is the institution which is supposed to determine 
how international law applies to particular cases, but the court is very seldom 
called upon to make judgments. Because of the principle of national sov- 
ereignty in international law, the International Court of Justice will not hear 
any case unless the national governments involved agree in advance to accept 
the jurisdiction of the Court and to abide by its judgment. Some nations have 
indicated in advance their readiness to accept the jurisdiction of the Court (in 
accordance with Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice), but other nations have not demonstrated such a general 
readiness to accept the jurisdiction of the Court and therefore must indicate 
their acceptance of its jurisdiction with regard to the particular case to be ad- 
dressed. Otherwise the Court will not even consider it. The result is that the 
International Court of Justice decides only a few cases a year and almost none 
where there is intense conflict or much at stake. 

Third, the UN cannot enforce international law in the same way a national 
government enforces its laws. The UN has no authority to act against individual 
violators, and it lacks a police force to make arrests as well as prisons into 
which law violators might be put. And even when the International Court of 
Justice has rendered a judgment against a national government, there is no 
assurance that that government will comply with it. In the 1985-86 case of 
Nicaragua vs. the United States, the Court declared that the United States was 
guilty of violating international law. That was because, even while having a 
treaty of friendship with Nicaragua and therefore obviously not at war with 
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Nicaragua, it gave military assistance to the Contras fighting against the 
government of Nicaragua as well as mining the harbors of Nicaragua. Just 
before the Court began considering the case, however, the United States re- 
nounced its prior general acceptance of the jurisdiction of the Court, arguing 
that this particular case involved a political issue rather than a legal issue. The 
United States still refuses to accept the judgment of the Court in this case as 
legitimate. On the other hand, many less powerful countries were so impressed 
by the fact that the Court rendered a decision against the powerful United 
States that they led the effort to get the UN General Assembly to declare the 
1990s to be the “Decade of International Law.” So international law and the 
World Court received a big vote of confidence from the UN just when U.S. 
behavior suggests that international law in general and decisions of the Court 
in particular may not be very important restraints on the behavior of some 
nations. 

Theoretically the UN does have a way of enforcing the judgments of the 
International Court of Justice and of taking action against countries doing 
things which are a “threat to the peace, [a] breach of the peace, or [an] act 
of aggression” (from Article 39 of the UN Charter). The UN Security Council 
is authorized to take action against nation-states engaged in such activities, and 
all member nations are required to “carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the present Charter” (from Article 25 of the UN 
Charter). Nonmilitary measures which may be used “include complete or par- 
tial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
radio, and other means of communication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations” (from Article 41 of the UN Charter). If these do not prove to be ade- 
quate, the Security Council “may take such action by air, sea, or land forces 
as may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security” 
including “demonstrations, blockade, and other operations by air, sea, or land 
forces of Members of the United Nations” (from Article 42 of the UN Charter). 
The most notable efforts by the Security Council to stop aggression were the 
authorization of UN—coordinated action against North Korea in 1950-53 and 
the authorization of U.S.—coordinated action against Iraq in 1990-91. 

The fact that all members of the UN must support the decisions of the 
Security Council might seem to be a violation of the principle of unrestricted 
national sovereignty. It could be argued that only the five permanent members 
of the Security Council with their veto power really have unrestricted national 
sovereignty while the other members of the UN do not. That is certainly the 
view of Switzerland, which for this reason refuses to join the UN. On the other 
hand, tradition indicates that countries will not be punished for not supporting 
Security Council decisions. Also, if an effort were made to punish some nation 
for not following the orders of the Security Council, that country could simply 
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withdraw from the UN and no longer be obliged to abide by the decisions of 
the Security Council. 

The Security Council has not acted more frequently because action re- 
quires “an affirmative vote of nine [of the fifteen] members including the con- 
curring votes of the permanent members [China, France, the Soviet Union, 
Britain, and the United States]” (from Article 27 of the UN Charter). During 
the cold war many proposals for action were halted by a veto of one or another 
of the five permanent members. Now that the cold war is over, it can be ex- 
pected that the UN Security Council will be able to take action more often. 
Since 1989 the UN has experienced new successes in resolving conflicts in 
Namibia, Angola, Afghanistan, the Persian Gulf, Cambodia, Western Sahara, 
and El Salvador! and has become involved for the first time in a European 
conflict.14 

But the UN-authorized action against Iraq in 1990-91 raises a question 
about the limitations of international law and UN enforcement. At present the 
UN system, based as it is on the acceptance of unrestricted national sov- 
ereignty, is designed to take action only against nation-states and not against 
individuals who may violate international law. Before the military action of the 
Gulf War began, U.S. President George Bush made it clear that the United 
States had no quarrel with the people of Iraq but only with their leader Saddam 
Hussein. But during the war at least 100,000 citizens of Iraq were killed while 
Saddam Hussein continues to live and rule the country. And when the Kurds 
and others in Iraq tried to revolt against Saddam, the UN could do nothing more 
than provide humanitarian assistance to them. It is contrary to the principle of 
complete national sovereignty (which is one of the principles on which the UN 
is based according to Article 2 of the UN Charter) for the UN to intervene in 
the internal affairs of Iraq, but the result is that sanctions and other actions 
against the country of Iraq are harming the people of the country much more 
than they are hurting Saddam Hussein. It seems that the existing system of try- 
ing to punish a country rather than a particular person is not working very well. 

Earlier action by the United States against Panama and its leader Manuel 
Noriega, though done completely outside of the UN, raises similar questions. 
At first the United States tried to punish Noriega for his drug dealing (once 
encouraged by the United States’s Central Intelligence Agency) by economic 
sanctions against the country of Panama. These sanctions hurt the people of 
Panama but didn’t seem to harm Noriega much, so the United States carried 
out a military attack on Panama and kidnapped Noriega so that he could be 
tried in a U.S. court for violating U.S. national laws. This drastic action was 
necessary because Noriega, the individual, cannot be tried as an individual 
in an international court since the only existing international court, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, can deal only with national governments. 
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One proposal for dealing with the situation is to modify international law 
in a fundamental way so that the international community would be able to 
take action against individual persons who violate international law. Such a 
change would require developing a new institution, an International Criminal 
Court, which could try individuals accused of violating international treaties 
and conventions. International law generally deals with the relations between 
nation-states, but in the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials just after World War II, 
individual German and Japanese leaders were tried as individuals for violating 
international law. The trials were conducted by ad hoc tribunals established 
specifically for trying those individuals. Furthermore, the defendants were all 
citizens of the defeated nations while the judges were all citizens of the vic- 
torious nations. As a result questions were raised about the fairness of such 
trials. To avoid such difficulties the view has been expressed that the world 
community needs a standing International Criminal Court with judges from 
various nations in order to try individuals accused of violating international 
laws which prohibit conduct such as genocide, airplane hijacking, war crimes, 
crimes against diplomats, and international drug trafficking. ?* 

It has been noted that international law is constantly evolving. Great 
changes have occurred, especially since the end of World War II in 1945. The 
development of an International Criminal Court would be another great step 
forward for international law. It would directly address one of the main de- 
ficiencies of international law, namely that it focuses on national governments 
rather than individual law violators. Nevertheless, even if an International 
Criminal Court is created, international law would still not be the same as 
world law, to which we now turn our attention. 


World Law 


World law, the fourth and final kind of law to be discussed, is the kind 
of law we would have if there were a world government. World law does not 
exist at the present time, and it can’t exist until there is a world government. 
World law would be like the civil law we now find within nation-states, but it 
would apply everywhere in the world, not just in one country. In order to have 
world law there would need to be a world parliament or legislature to make 
the laws, a world president or executive to supervise the enforcement of the 
laws, a world police force to arrest individuals who violate the laws, a world 
system of courts where those accused of violating the world laws could be tried 
to determine their guilt or innocence, and a system of penitentiaries where 
those found guilty of breaking the world laws could be incarcerated. That is, 
world law requires world government. 
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Since laws are rules governing behavior, the establishment of world 
government and a system of world law would mean that the same rules could 
apply everywhere in the world. For example, if there were a world law against 
releasing certain dangerous chemicals into the environment, it would be illegal 
to release them anywhere. There would be no place outside the jurisdiction 
of the world government and its laws. For another example, if there were a 
system of world law, there might eventually be worldwide rules about what cur- 
rency could be used, about what system of measurements could be used, 
about what language(s) could be used in international communications, and 
so on. The possibilities would depend on what kinds of powers would be 
granted to the world government. Undoubtedly a federal world government 
would be restricted from making laws dealing with many matters, matters 
which would be left under the control of national or local governments. Never- 
theless, even with a limited federal world government it is obvious that there 
would be great potential for both good and evil, just as occurs within national 
governments in large countries. 

As is the case within countries, the establishment of a government which 
makes civil laws does not destroy natural law. As noted earlier, natural-law 
theorist John Locke argued that government is generally desirable because 
establishing a government allows the society to address three difficulties which 
exist for any society which relies only on natural law. First, a government 
makes it clear just what the law prescribes in particular situations. Second, a 
government provides a neutral party to determine what kind of punishment is 
fair for particular violations of the law. Third, a government assures the 
citizenry that violators of the law will be caught and punished. Governments 
are instituted to promote peace, safety, and the public good. According to 
Locke, an understanding of natural law and the proper ends of government 
provides a standard for evaluating a government that has been established, 
and if a government fails to live up to that standard, revolution against it 
becomes justified. 

As already noted, international law and world law are not the same. Inter- 
national law is an evolving set of rules focused primarily on the interactions 
of national governments with each other. Sometimes it is codified in written 
documents such as treaties and conventions adopted by some national govern- 
ments, but not always. How it applies to particular cases is often unclear. 
Whether it will be enforced is usually uncertain, how it will be enforced is often 
vague, and any enforcement action which does occur is typically directed 
against nation-states rather than individual violators (although national govern- 
ments may seek to punish individual violators, especially their own citizens; 
and the future establishment of an International Criminal Court could lead to 
prosecution of individuals by the world community in some situations). On the 
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other hand, world law is created and codified by the parliament of the world 
government and is focused on what individuals may or may not do. How it ap- 
plies to particular cases is clarified by world courts. It is enforced by a world 
executive and police forces which can arrest individual violators. The central 
question to which we now turn our attention—the question of whether it would 
be desirable to establish a federal world government—is basically the question 
of whether it would be desirable for the world community to move from 
reliance on international law to reliance on world law. 


4. The Case for Federal 
World Government 


The aim of this chapter is to present the arguments which are used to sup- 
port the idea that establishment of a federal world government would be 
desirable. In the next chapter the critique of the world federalist proposal will 
be presented. The sixth chapter will then deal with what world federalists 
would say in response to that critique. In other words, this chapter and the 
next two are structured as a debate in which the case for world federation is 
presented, then challenged, and then defended. 

In presenting the case for federal world government attention will first be 
given to what can be called the main argument, the need to change the interna- 
tional system in order to eliminate international war and related matters such 
as armies, navies, arms races, international espionage, and coercive diplo- 
macy. Then we will consider several other arguments world federalists ad- 
vance to support their view that the existing international system of sovereign 
nation-states needs to be replaced by a federal world government. 


The Main Argument for World Federation: 
The Need to Move from War and Power Politics 
to Democratic Global Governance 


The main argument for world federation is the need to replace the existing 
international system of totally sovereign nation-states which resolve their 
differences by diplomacy, coercive threats, and war with a new kind of interna- 
tional system where competition between national societies is restrained by law 
for the good of the larger community just as is done within democratic coun- 
tries. The “law” being advocated by world federalists is neither the natural law 
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theoretically known through the use of reason by all humans nor the existing 
kind of international law based on treaties between totally sovereign nation- 
states. It is rather world law enacted and enforced in accord with the provi- 
sions of a world constitution. As within democratic countries, conflicts among 
groups in the larger community would be worked out in the political processes 
of electing representatives for limited terms of office and then adopting legisla- 
tion through compromise and voting within the legislature. A constitution 
would set down the procedures to be followed, procedures which could not 
be easily changed but which could, when necessary, be modified in accord 
with provisions for making amendments written into the constitution. 

Changing the international system in this manner would result in two ex- 
tremely important changes in the way international affairs are conducted. 
First, there would be an end to the struggle among nation-states for military 
dominance. National military forces would become as unimportant and even 
irrelevant in world affairs as the military forces of the various states are in the 
affairs of the United States. Just as no one now cares about the military power 
of California, Texas, New York, or Illinois, in that transformed world no one 
would care about the military power of the United States, Japan, Germany, 
or Russia. What would matter would be how many votes a given viewpoint or 
group could get to support it in the world parliament. Struggles for power 
would become political and judicial rather than military. 

The second great change would be that world society would be trans- 
formed from a collection of relatively separate national societies concerned 
primarily about national interests into a single community of individual world 
citizens focused on what is beneficial for the world community as a whole. In 
a world federation the nation-states would continue to exist as political units 
to deal with their own internal or domestic problems, but the people of those 
states would also become individual citizens of a global government with which 
they would be able to interact personally. They could vote as individuals to 
determine who the leaders of the world federation would be. They could be 
required to pay taxes as individuals. Most important from the point of view of 
world law enforcement, individual violators of world law could be punished 
as individuals. There would be a momentous switch from trying to enforce in- 
ternational law and standards against rebellious nation-states to enforcing 
world law against individual law violators. The effort to keep peace by using 
the principle of collective security, which leads to war and threats of war by 
an internationally organized army against a particular nation-state (as oc- 
curred in Korea in 1950-53 and in the Persian Gulf War of 1991) would be 
discarded. It would be replaced by a system where international police would 
arrest individuals suspected of violating world law. Those individuals would 
then be taken to an international court where they would be tried before an 
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international tribunal acting in the name of the whole world community. For 
example, if the world legislature adopted a law against producing or possessing 
nuclear weapons, there would be no threat of war against nation-states which 
refused to surrender their nuclear weapons. Instead, the world police would 
round up any individual violators of the law regardless of their nationality or 
ideology and put them on trial before the world community. 

To better understand the many significant implications of these two basic 
changes, let us consider both of them in more detail to see just how different 
international affairs would be once these changes were made. Let us turn our 
attention first to the matter of negotiations between the opposing parties in a 
conflict situation. A frequently expressed viewpoint in international relations 
is that settlements should be reached by negotiation between the countries 
which are parties to the conflict. But what does negotiation in the present inter- 
national context involve? It may be superficially like the labor-management 
negotiations which take place within a country, but there is a critical 
difference. Labor-management negotiations take place within a framework of 
law with a government to enforce it. There is no possibility that the dispute 
will be resolved by armed conflict between the opposing sides. Therefore, 
there is no motivation for the opposing sides to stockpile the most deadly ar- 
maments available. There is no need for them to spend large amounts on 
research to figure out how to make even more deadly ones. But between 
nation-states, the situation is just the opposite. There the context is the 
possibility of unrestrained warfare. That is why nation-states have nuclear 
weapons and chemical weapons and biological weapons and any other kind 
of weapons of which anyone can conceive. In the international context 
negotiating means bargaining from strength, and that means arms races and 
ever larger military expenditures. Competition between opposing groups 
within the framework of stable rules adopted and enforced by a democratic 
government is generally desirable, but unrestrained competition such as we 
have between nation-states in the existing international system tends to be both 
potentially deadly and economically disastrous. (Question: Who won the cold 
war between the United States and the Soviet Union? Answer: Japan.) 

International negotiations presently go on in the context of an international 
system where there is no reliable enforcement of any existing international law 
that might be relevant to a particular dispute. For dealing with international 
conflicts between nation-states we have developed a system of diplomacy and 
war which works very differently from the system which has been developed 
for resolving conflicts within societies. The fundamental principle in relations 
between nation-states is that if the conflict cannot be worked out in some other 
fashion it will ultimately be worked out by force, in which case the winner will 
impose its will on the vanquished. Diplomacy is the art of promoting the 
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interests of the nation-state through negotiating with other nation-states; but 
it is always understood that if diplomacy doesn’t work, war may be fought to 
determine which country gets its way. As Carl von Clausewitz, one of the 
acknowledged experts on war and diplomacy, put it in his classical work On 
War, “War is a mere continuation of policy by other means.”! 

When looked at objectively, the struggles among nation-states in the inter- 
national arena very much resemble the struggles among young boys on a 
playground where the ones who happen to be bigger and stronger bully or 
dominate the others while the smaller and weaker ones form alliances with 
some of the stronger ones to protect themselves as best they can against the 
other stronger ones. The stronger boys or larger groups try to intimidate the 
others, but they will resort to pure force when they can’t get their way by other 
means. Issues of justice and questions of right and wrong seem totally 
unrelated to the matter of who prevails in this struggle. The situation among 
countries is not different. As noted in the previous chapter Thucydides ob- 
served as early as the fifth century s.c. that in international relations “the 
powerful exact what they can, and the weak grant what they must.”? 

Since the possibility always exists that the outcome of a conflict between 
nation-states will be determined on the battlefield, it is necessary for countries 
who want to succeed in the “game” of international relations to build up their 
military forces as much as possible so that if there is a war they can prevail, 
or at least make the battle very costly for the other nation fighting against them. 
It is because of this situation that most countries spend large amounts on their 
military forces and the development of weaponry. 

Furthermore, given this ever-present possibility of a contest of force, all 
other aspects of a country’s society will need to be evaluated in terms of the 
capacity to fight and win a war if that should become necessary. Everything- 
industry, agricultural policies, the educational system, policy concerning 
whether to encourage population growth, relations with other countries—is 
subordinate to the issue of what would be helpful if a war should occur. For 
example, if victory in war will depend on having sufficient arms and ammuni- 
tion, then the society should develop the industries and sources of raw 
materials needed to produce these things. If victory in war seems to depend 
on not needing to import certain agricultural goods from other countries, then 
one must subsidize farmers to grow those crops which might be needed if war 
comes. If victory in war seems to depend on the scientific knowledge of 
mechanical, electrical, and chemical engineers, then the government should 
make sure that such knowledge is acquired by enough young people that no 
shortages of engineers will occur. If victory in war seems to depend on the size 
of the population, then the government should adopt a policy which en- 
courages people to have large families. If some country will be an invaluable 
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ally in case of war, then every effort should be made to remain on good terms 
with that nation-state. 

It is evident that this pattern of thinking results not only in never-ending 
military build-ups but also in a “fortress mentality” which influences many 
facets of the society. This outlook can be very harmful to the economic rela- 
tions between nation-states as each country strives to maintain a self- 
sufficiency which cannot be readily undermined during war. To give a specific 
example, consider the situation of Japan with regard to the growing of rice. 
Land is so scarce and valuable in Japan that rice grown there is necessarily 
very expensive compared to rice grown elsewhere. So why don’t the Japanese 
just forget about growing rice and buy it from other countries? One reason is 
the concern about what would happen if there were a war. What would the 
Japanese do for food? They could be starved into submission. If they didn’t 
need to worry about war, this kind of consideration would be unimportant. The 
point is that the “fortress mentality” influences not only the Japanese with 
regard to growing rice but almost all larger countries with regard to many 
facets of their economy (oil, steel, certain rare metals, and so on). Even in an 
interdependent world, countries want to be as self-sufficient as possible 
because of how vulnerable they would become if there were a war. This kind 
of “fortress mentality” does not enter into economic thinking within countries. 
In the United States, for example, New England states do not worry about their 
lack of self-sufficiency in food production and Midwestern states do not worry 
about their lack of self-sufficiency in uranium production. Where the danger 
of war has been removed, you can act on the principle that you can always 
trade to get what you need. But given the existing international system, war 
and the consequent restriction on trade are always a possibility. 

Since the outcome of any international conflict will be determined by war 
if it is not settled by negotiations, and since war can be a costly enterprise even 
if you win, the smart thing for any country to do is to be able to get its way 
in negotiations. If you are a diplomat, one way to do that is to get on good per- 
sonal terms with the diplomats from other countries. If they like you, they will 
be sympathetic to your suggestions. You may then be able to make deals with 
them which are favorable to your country. But such personal pleasantness can 
go only so far when the interests of nation-states are involved. 

Another very different approach to getting your way in negotiations is by 
manipulating the other side as much as you can. If worse comes to worst, you 
can even threaten war, especially if your military forces are obviously stronger 
than theirs. This approach is called “coercive diplomacy.” Although it sounds 
nasty, it must be kept.in mind that with the present international system this 
is exactly what much diplomacy is. Each nation-state is trying to get all it can 
for itself. The best situation is when you as a diplomat or national leader can 
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persuade another country that it is in its own interest to do what you want it 
to do. But if that doesn’t work, then if your country is economically and 
militarily strong enough, you can use your “leverage” on the other nation. You 
can provide sticks (punishments) and carrots (rewards) to try to get the other 
nation to see things your way. For example, your country can refuse to buy 
some goods which that other nation very much needs to sell or you can put 
higher tariffs on their goods so they will not be able to compete in your market 
place against similar goods which you import from other countries. Or to give 
an example of a carrot, your country could fix its tariffs on that particular coun- 
iry’s goods below what others who export to your country must pay so that that 
country can sell more of its exports in your markets. 

In order for coercive diplomacy to work well, your nation-state must be 
perceived to be very powerful. You must conceal your country’s weaknesses 
and vulnerabilities from other nations and even try to build up false impres- 
sions of how strong and invincible your country is. Since other nations are 
engaged in the same kind of effort, you will want spies and secret service 
agents working to determine what the actual situation in other countries really 
is. Ideally you should even be able to manipulate events within the other coun- 
try by means such as giving assistance to candidates you would like to see win 
elections. In this system, promoting your country’s national interest is what 
counts. The means to be used for accomplishing that goal are selected not on 
moral grounds but on the basis of their likelihood of success. 

What this diplomatic situation means, of course, is that certain kinds of 
behavior which would be regarded as very reprehensible if carried on within 
a society may come to be regarded as very virtuous when carried on in the 
area of international relations. For example, consider lying. Within a society 
lying is regarded as a great vice; but in diplomacy the situation is often exactly 
the opposite. In international relations the aim may become to deceive the 
governments of other states without getting caught in order to accomplish one’s 
diplomatic mission of the moment. Because “national power” is the basis of 
getting what you want in negotiating as well as in war, everything else must 
be subordinated to it. And if war breaks out, the situation becomes even more 
paradoxical. In war killing and destruction and intimidation as well as decep- 
tion become virtues of the highest order. The whole moral order is turned up- 
side down. When the conflict becomes a pure contest of force, questions of 
morality become irrelevant. Everything is subordinated to winning the war. To 
be able to develop a weapon which will kill tens of thousands of people using 
only one airplane and one bomb becomes the height of virtue. 

It is not hard to see that this anarchic international system encourages a 
“militaristic” kind of expediency which is directly opposed to the concern for 
justice, human rights, and open discussion of policy options on which 
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democratic government is founded. In most democratic governments a tension 
exists between the democratic values of the civilian society and the “national 
security” interests of the government related to the conduct of foreign affairs. 
This tension comes out in events such as the 1990 U.S. invasion of Panama 
where there was public controversy about whether the U.S. military secretly 
buried thousands of dead Panamanian civilians killed by American bombing.* 
It can be seen in opposing viewpoints on policy issues such as continuation 
of U.S. testing of nuclear weapons which goes on because the “national se- 
curity” community wants it to continue even though an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the American public wants it stopped and even though the continued 
testing inadvertently assists the Russian military-industrial complex against the 
democratic forces in that country.5 

The tension between the values of democracy and the militaristic values of 
those engaged in protecting the country against external enemies is manifested 
by the fact that in the United States there is a “secret budget” for the Pentagon 
which conceals the amount of money being spent for weapons, not just the 
nature of the weapons. In a book-length treatment of this problem entitled 
Blank Check Tim Weiner says, “I thought spending money for military hard- 
ware in secret went against the grain of American democracy.”® Sometimes 
activities are kept secret not only so that some potential enemy does not learn 
about them but also so that the general population is not shocked by what is 
being done by their own government to save them from potential external 
enemies. Military considerations can also tarnish ordinary democratic pro- 
cesses such as happened in April 1988 when the Danish government secretly 
requested and got complaints from the United States, Britain, and Germany 
in order to counter a resolution passed by the Danish Parliament in favor of 
stricter observance of the Danish ban on nuclear weapons. The vigorous com- 
plaints from NATO allies were then used by the center-conservative coalition 
in Denmark to gain votes in a quickly called election even as Danish govern- 
ment leaders publicly denied asking for these statements from its allies.7 

Incidents like these suggest that exchanging the existing law-of-the-jungle 
international system for a democratic federal world government would have 
the value of protecting national democratic societies from the undesirable in- 
fluence of the values and activities which their own military and security forces 
necessarily promote in the context of the present international system. Fur- 
thermore, change to a democratic world federation would also undercut the 
militaristic and autocratic regimes that exist within nondemocratic nation- 
states since this new international system would undermine the pretext that 
“national security” against other nation-states requires a strong centralized 
militaristic government which cannot be bothered by “minor” domestic issues 
like human rights violations. 
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Given the way that the present international system works, it should 
be evident that war is not something that just happens to occur from time 
to time. It is the central feature of the system.? When there is no higher 
authority to resolve conflicts on the basis of law and judgment, war is the 
way important conflicts between nations ultimately get resolved. And since 
war is the court of last resort, nations must be ready to engage in it. They 
will engage in diplomatic “games,” trying to get their way as much as pos- 
sible by that means. But the diplomatic game is always played with the 
threat of war in the background. Negotiating does not take place in a 
vacuum. Each side aims as much as possible to negotiate from a position of 
strength. 

In order to negotiate from a position of strength, you must have a strong 
and ready-to-go military equipped with the most modern kind of weaponry. 
You want a situation where your military forces are ready to strike potential 
targets in other countries and where the nearest bases of potential enemies are 
far from your own land. You want reliable allies which you can count on 
fighting on your side if war comes. You must seek to undermine any national 
governments which are potential enemies. Your economy must be strong so 
that your potential enemies know you can spend even more for military pur- 
poses if you want and also so that you can give money to those other nations 
you might want to help you. You need a population which is ready to support 
the government if war comes, so the media and the educational system must 
constantly trumpet the glories of patriotism and the moral infallibility of the 
national leaders. Any skepticism about the value of a strong military and of 
always being ready for war is viewed as treason. In an international system 
where war is the final court of appeal, these factors become important parts 
of your national policy even when you are at peace. 

If military strength is the key to success, nation-states which have any 
desire to do well in this international system will need to have the most power- 
ful kind of weapons available, that is, nuclear weapons.” The powerful coun- 
tries in the world, the ones whose national interests must be taken into account, 
are the ones with nuclear weapons. As a report on Force without War pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution put it: 


In the immediate postwar period, for example, the United States’ monopoly 
of nuclear weapons was of great importance to the common perception that 
it was the most powerful nation. Similarly, once the Soviet Union also ob- 
tained a nuclear capability, that was of great value to the success of 
Soviet diplomacy. Given these precedents, it should not have been sur- 
prising that several nations— France, China, and perhaps others—sought to 
enhance their influence in world affairs through the development of nuclear 
weapons. 1° 
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The countries which now have nuclear weapons are very eager to prevent 
other countries from obtaining them. They are using their present military 
superiority based on nuclear weapons to keep other countries from getting into 
a position to challenge them. It is argued that it would be dangerous for these 
other countries to obtain such weapons, but from an impartial point of view 
it is difficult to see why it is acceptable for some countries to have nuclear 
weapons while it is dangerous for others to have them. The United States 
claims that it and its allies such as Britain, France, and Israel know how to han- 
dle nuclear weapons in a responsible way while other countries (especially its 
enemies such as Iraq and Libya) would not. But how has the United States 
used its nuclear capability? It used nuclear bombs on Japan in 1945 as soon 
as it could. The United States has repeatedly used its nuclear threat to get other 
countries to back down, especially when those countries did not have a nuclear 
capability, or to reassure its allies that they would be defended by nuclear 
weapons if necessary.!! The point here is not that the United States is more 
reckless than other countries. Other countries with such a capability would 
probably have done the same things or worse. The point is that nuclear 
weapons provide military power which can be converted into more status and 
influence in international negotiations. Unless the way the international system 
works is drastically changed, other countries which do not now possess nuclear 
weapons are likely to want to have them. Despite nonproliferation treaties and 
some temporary success in stopping the spread of nuclear weapons to more 
countries, it can be expected that over the years ahead more and more coun- 
tries will acquire the capability to produce both nuclear weapons and the 
ballistic missiles which can carry them to distant targets. Countries with such 
weapons will not easily be coerced in international negotiations. 

“Balance of power” politics is also an important part of the diplomatic 
scene in the present international system. The aim is to get allies on your side 
which together are more powerful than any likely combination of enemy na- 
tions. Then you will not need to worry about being coerced instead of doing 
the coercing. In this kind of international system, if there is even one combina- 
tion of potential enemies which can overwhelm you in case of war, you are not 
secure. So the search for more military power and more dependable allies 
necessarily goes on without end. 

It may be objected that the preceding description of how diplomacy works 
is too negative. It might be argued that diplomats are in the business of 
avoiding wars, of working out compromises, and that they often succeed in do- 
ing that. That is true. Diplomats deserve much more thanks than they usually 
get from the peoples of the world for keeping the system working as well as 
it does. The point of this discussion of how the international system works, 
however, is not that diplomats are nasty persons but rather that they are 
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compelled to operate within a framework of conflict resolution that relies on 
threats of force and in the end on the use of armed force. 

We should also not overlook the role that national leaders are expected 
to play in the present international system. They have the ultimate responsibil- 
ity of promoting “the national interest.” If a conflict situation does develop into 
a war, they must be in a position to win it. Otherwise they will be forced either 
to accept a negotiated “bargain” they don’t really want in order to avoid war 
or to be at the mercy-of the other side after losing a war. In the bargaining 
itself, they need to be able to be hard-nosed and get everything they can for 
their country. Any kind of conciliatory attitude is usually viewed as reprehensi- 
ble weakness. And if it is claimed that the concessions were necessary because 
of military weakness, questions will be raised about why there wasn’t more 
military strength available so that concessions would not have been necessary. 

Some activists in the peace movement keep urging national leaders to stop 
spending so much on armaments and to stop relying so much on military 
strength, but given the present international system, it would be very irrespon- 
sible for most national leaders to drastically cut their nations’ military forces. 
The problem is not that national leaders are aggressive warmongers. The prob- 
lem is that the current international system requires these national leaders to 
put military preparedness at the top of their agenda. Otherwise they may be 
coerced into unacceptable “agreements” by other countries. That situation can 
be changed only by changing the international system itself from a war system 
to the kind of democratic political and judicial systems for resolving conflict 
which work so well within nation-states. 

Even some supporters of world government seem to suppose that we could 
have disarmament (which is the end of all military weaponry, not just arms- 
control agreements that put a check on the numbers of certain kinds of 
weapons) before we change from the present international system to a federal 
world government. For example, Sidney Lens (whose words in support of 
world government appear at the front of this book) says: 


On the other side of the political fence are many who believe that disarmament 
itself can permanently safeguard the world against war. Disarmament is cer- 
tainly a consummation devoutly to be wished, but it is only a start. If all the 
nations of the world destroyed their conventional and nuclear weapons tomor- 
row, the danger of war would be mitigated but not eliminated. It is impossible 
to disinvent what has been invented, and the knowledge of how to produce 
weapons would survive. If the stakes were high enough, nations at loggerheads 
would rush to retool armament factories, and the one with the most efficient 
engineers and technicians would rearm first and be the victor. However one 
approaches the problem, it is obvious that if we want to do away with war, we 
must do away with the war system—not just with weapons.1? 
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The overall point Lens is making is the same as the general point of this 
chapter, that the international war system must be replaced by an entirely new 
peace system. My quarrel with him concerns his suggestion that nation-states 
might in fact disarm before changing the system. (Another quarrel is that 
Lens’s scenario makes no explicit mention of the competitive research relevant 
to new kinds of weapons that would go on even if no weapons were being pro- 
duced.) Even with the present international system based on national 
sovereignty, countries might try to enter into some agreements to greatly 
reduce their armaments, though even such agreements are extremely difficult 
because those who have more weapons want to preserve their superiority while 
those who have fewer want agreements that do not freeze them into a position 
of inferiority. But it is virtually inconceivable that they would completely 
disarm until after another system was in place long enough that they could be 
confident that they could rely on it for their security. It seems that gradual 
reduction of armaments and the institution of federal world government would 
need to go hand in hand, but that is very different from assuming that we could 
actually achieve disarmament and then afterward consider the desirability of 
instituting federal world government. 

The viewpoint that one might be able to abolish nuclear weapons before 
a world government has been developed was presented by Jonathan Schell in 
The Abolition.'* He argued for a novel system of “weaponless deterrence” 
against possible aggression, that is, a deterrence system where all existing 
nuclear weapons would be destroyed but the threat of nuclear retaliation 
nevertheless would remain in effect because the possibility of making and us- 
ing new nuclear weapons would remain. His proposal included provisions for 
a limitation on conventional offensive weapons while encouraging a build-up 
of defensive conventional weapons as well as the reliance on the continued 
availability of knowledge about how to build nuclear weapons combined with 
an assured capability of being able to build them rather quickly in case of ag- 
gression, all backed up by a system of collective security. A crucial difficulty 
for Schell’s approach was that he totally neglects the role that nuclear weapons 
(and also offensive conventional weapons) play in coercive diplomacy. He 
assumed that countries are interested only in defending themselves from at- 
tack and that their nuclear weapons are only for deterrence and preserving 
stability. Consequently, he mistakenly thought that those countries with 
nuclear superiority would be willing to forego their capacity to intimidate other 
nations in order to get out from under the threat of nuclear annihilation. In 
support of my contention that Schell’s central assumption is mistaken, consider 
the fact that in 199] the United States use of military forces against Iraq was 
not to defend against a possible military attack by Iraq on the United States. 
Instead, its forces were used to send a message that U.S. interests must be 
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respected everywhere in the world and to prevent Iraq from acquiring the 
economic and military power necessary for it to engage in either coercive 
diplomacy or outright war to advance its national interests. 

The situation of national leaders in the existing international system 
(especially leaders of the more powerful countries) is clearly illustrated by the 
actions of Nikita Khrushchev and John F. Kennedy during the Cuban missile 
crisis of 1962. Khrushchev had decided to put Soviet nuclear-tipped medium- 
range missiles into Cuba. He wanted to do that in order to increase the Soviet 
threat to the United States and thus improve the bargaining position of the 
Soviets in subsequent negotiations with the United States. That was what his 
role as leader of the Soviet Union required him to do. By that move he could 
somewhat balance the threat to the Soviet Union from U.S. missiles in Turkey 
as well as protecting his ally Cuba from another possible invasion from the 
United States such as had already taken place at the Bay of Pigs early in 1961. 
When U.S. reconnaissance photos revealed that the Soviets were building silos 
in Cuba, President Kennedy did what his role required him to do, namely, try 
to stop the Soviets from gaining such a military advantage. It didn’t matter that 
the Soviets were in no way violating international law. It didn’t matter that the 
U.S. missiles in Turkey had not yet been removed as Kennedy had previously 
ordered. The issue of justice wasn’t even given serious consideration. The 
issue was one of power politics, of who would have the strongest position in 
future international negotiations. For U.S. leaders the main question to be con- 
sidered was what could be done to get the Soviet missiles out of Cuba. 

What is particularly disturbing about the Cuban missile crisis is the fact 
that Kennedy so focused his thinking on his role as U.S. president that the 
issue of possible disastrous consequences for humanity as a whole was 
deliberately suppressed. He realized that his tough stance against the Soviet 
Union might result in nuclear war and perhaps the end of humanity, but he 
felt obliged to do his national duty in accord with his oath of office. This was 
the role imposed on him by his national government and the international 
system in which it operated. One might argue that he should also have con- 
sidered his role as a part of the human family and what obligations that im- 
posed on him, but he was acting in the context of the existing international 
system. That system says that your country comes first. Only secondarily, if 
at all, might you concern yourself a bit about humanity as a whole. 14 

Another consequence of the existing international system is the way that 
science necessarily becomes subjugated to national security purposes, that is, 
to the quest for military superiority. Science, the systematic acquisition of 
knowledge about the nature of reality, is the basis of the great power 
humankind has achieved in controlling the forces of nature during the past 
three centuries. Ideally, scientists should pursue their work in order to learn 
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more about how nature works and how to use that knowledge to promote the 
welfare of humanity. Ideally, knowledge which has been acquired is to be 
shared with other scientists. Unfortunately, our present anarchic international 
system undermines such pure ideals for those engaged in scientific work. 

The development of nuclear weapons demonstrates clearly how scientific 
efforts are controlled by national governments for their own militaristic pur- 
poses. During World War II it became known that scientists employed by the 
Nazi regime in Germany were doing research to discover how the newest 
knowledge in atomic physics might be used to develop a very powerful and 
destructive weapon. Renowned physicist Albert Einstein, who had come to the 
United States in order to escape persecution, alerted U.S. President Roosevelt 
to the situation. Roosevelt then appointed some physicists from the Allied na- 
tions to start working on a similar project. They were racing against the Ger- 
man scientists to see who could first figure out how to use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes. On July 16, 1945, the Allied scientists succeeded in ex- 
ploding an atomic bomb in the New Mexico desert at Alamogordo. 

But Germany had surrendered on May 7, 1945, so the original purpose 
of the effort had been nullified. Many of the scientists who had worked on the 
project were dismayed to learn that the new weapon would nevertheless be 
used against Japan. They soon became vividly aware that the weapon they 
developed did not belong to them but to the U.S. government, which now was 
going to use it to promote its national interests as it saw them regardless of what 
the scientists might think. Furthermore, the knowledge developed also be- 
longed to the government and consequently had been classified as secret, so 
that even the scientists who had developed that knowledge were forbidden to 
say anything about it to others. As usual, scientific developments would be 
used in whatever way national governments wanted. 

Scientists in all countries are very much aware of this situation. In many 
countries, perhaps even most, the study of science and the work of engineers 
often are motivated by patriotism and the desire to help one’s own country 
compete militarily against the governments of other countries. Scientists and 
engineers are somewhat like soldiers of the country except they are working 
in a different area. Also, since national governments are eager to promote the 
quest for scientific knowledge that will help them militarily, many people will 
find it personally very profitable to serve their government in that manner. 

Science in the service of national governments is a very disturbing situa- 
tion, and not just with regard to nuclear weapons. Scientific knowledge is im- 
portant in developing chemical and biological weapons and in learning how 
they can be made to be more effective. Scientific knowledge is important in 
developing electronic equipment and computer programs for guiding weapons 
to their targets. New developments such as lasers provide the possibility of new 
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kinds of weapons such as laser beams which can be directed at enemy soldiers 
up to a mile away in order to blind them almost instantaneously.'® National 
governments pay scientists to develop drugs that will be useful to the military, 
such as a “truth serum” which could be injected into spies who are caught in 
order to force them unconsciously to tell the secrets they know. Psychologists 
are paid to develop techniques of “brain-washing” and more effective means 
of torturing prisoners so they will “break” and tell what they know. Over the 
long haul, national governments could use genetic engineering to try to pro- 
duce “super-soldiers” and totally subservient citizens. 

Knowledge is power, and scientific knowledge promises to provide the 
basis for ever-expanding power. New scientific discoveries which might be 
relevant to the development of new weapons are now kept secret, even during 
peacetime. Given the present international system, we can expect that national 
governments will invest substantial resources in the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge and in figuring out how to use that knowledge to increase their 
power against other nation-states. Since any authoritarian power-hungry na- 
tional leader may undertake such a program, even nonauthoritarian govern- 
ment leaders must participate in this game of “science for national power” in 
order to defend their nations. Science is merely one more facet of the very 
dangerous international power game between nation-states. It seems that we 
need to change this game and find a way to assure that scientific knowledge 
will be used for more constructive purposes. 

In this context it is very sobering to contemplate what might have hap- 
pened if the German physicists had been able to develop nuclear weapons 
before Germany was defeated in 1945. It is not hard to imagine Hitler glorying 
in the accomplishments of the scientists of the super race and using these 
weapons, and others, to coerce everyone into submission. There is no reason 
whatsoever to believe that scientists on the side of “justice” are always going 
to discover the secrets of nature and how to use them destructively any more 
quickly than those on the side of “injustice.” Knowledge gives power—to the 
unjust as well as to the just. The problem of science at the service of national 
governments is not adequately addressed by simply hoping that the “good 
guys” will always acquire the knowledge sooner than the “bad guys.” The only 
solution is to change the whole international system so that scientific 
knowledge is under the social control of the whole democratic world com- 
munity for the benefit of all humanity rather than being used by national 
governments to enhance their war-fighting capabilities. 

But is the international system really as anarchic as portrayed above? 
Hasn’t the system been changed greatly by the existence of the United Nations 
and the expanding role of international law? Isn’t there a degree of “law and 
order” in the international community that didn’t exist fifty years ago, or even 
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thirty years ago? Doesn’t the end of the cold war mean that the UN will now 
be able to control conflict? 

There is little doubt that the UN has had a favorable impact on the interna- 
tional system and that international law is playing a much more important role 
in international relations than it once did. As Brian Urquhart and Erskine 
Childers put it in their recent book on the need for leadership in the United 
Nations, 


International law, only yesterday a seemingly quiet backwater in human 
affairs, is reaching into hitherto unimagined fields. The nations of the world 
have acceded to an unprecedented number of agreements in virtually all 
branches of human activity—from the ocean floor to outer space—in only the 
last forty years. There has been a truly astonishing growth of public interna- 
tional law which will accelerate into the coming century.?6 


It would be a mistake, however, to view these developments as a great 
change because both the present UN and existing international law are based 
on acceptance of the principle of unrestricted national sovereignty. The in- 
ability of the UN to accomplish much during the cold war shows that the basic 
system of power politics, which is the result of accepting the principle of 
unrestricted national sovereignty, wasn’t really changed much by the UN 
Charter, especially for the more powerful countries who have a veto in the 
Security Council. As Richard Falk has noted, “The United Nations has 
changed few, if any, of the ways in which conflict is waged or resolved.”!7 With 
the existing system, international law also cannot make much of a difference. 
One powerful country such as the United States can keep a proposed treaty 
from being adopted or implemented, as is evidenced by U.S. blockage of the 
Law of the Sea Treaty. Now that the United States is the only super power, 
it will undoubtedly be able to use the UN for its purposes in a way that was 
not possible when the Soviet Union was opposing U.S. efforts. Insofar as the 
United States wants conflicts resolved, it will usually be able to use the UN as 
a vehicle for doing that. It is important to see that the international system still 
depends on military power and that the United States will be able to control 
the UN and international affairs generally so long as it remains militarily 
stronger than any challenger or group of challengers. Even Urquhart and 
Childers add immediately after the optimistic statement quoted above: “The 
pressing need for an international system based on law has never been so evi- 
dent.”18 

The fact that most large nations continue to spend substantial amounts on 
the military and to carry out research on new weapons makes it clear that these 
governments don’t believe that the international system has changed in any 
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fundamental way. Even the United States, whose military power is much 
greater than that of any other nation and which is short of much-needed funds 
for domestic programs, continues to spend large amounts on testing new 
nuclear weapons and missile-defense systems and developing new “stealth” 
aircraft. Other nations, on the other hand, realize that they must build up their 
economic and technological capability before they could possibly challenge 
the United States militarily, so that is what they are doing. It is to be hoped 
that the international system is changing, but the most powerful actors are not 
behaving as if they believe that it has changed or is going to change. Further- 
more, these powerful nations are the ones that could modify the system if they 
wanted to do so, but their behavior does not indicate that they anticipate mak- 
ing any fundamental changes. If the United States and the other four perma- 
nent members of the UN Security Council ever agreed to give up their veto 
power, then one could be somewhat confident that the international system 
was undergoing fundamental change. 

As noted at the beginning of this chapter, the second great change which 
would come with world federation is the transformation of the relation between 
individuals and the global governance system. National governments and na- 
tional leaders would no longer always be acting as intermediaries between in- 
dividual citizens of the world community and the world governing structure. 
Under the present international system decisions about stopping nuclear 
testing, controlling the exploitation of resources from the oceans, and limiting 
the dumping of pollutants into the environment are in the hands of national 
governments, which decide on the basis of their view of their national interest 
whether or not to enter into treaties on these matters. Under a world federation 
citizens would be able to vote as individuals for representatives in the world 
parliament who could adopt world laws about these matters. 

The method used for financing programs to deal with global problems 
would also be changed. At present the United Nations and all the international 
governmental organizations related to it are supported by financial contribu- 
tions from national governments. These governments can fund the programs 
they like and withhold money from the ones they don’t like. They can influence 
the policies of the international organizations by giving them more money or 
less. They can keep them weak by keeping them poor. Three-fourths of the 
states of the United States have state budgets which exceed the total budget 
for the UN and all its related organizations and special programs.'® One 
obstacle to the development of a truly global perspective on international prob- 
lems has been the degree of financial dependence of international organiza- 
tions on one country, the United States of America.?° With a world federation 
the world parliament would determine not only what policies to follow but also 
how to raise the funds to pay for these various efforts to deal with global 
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problems. The world parliament could set fines for polluters and other in- 
dividual law violators. It could set fees for exploiting the resources from glob- 
ally governed regions such as the oceans, Antarctica, and outer space. Even- 
tually, though perhaps not at the beginning, the world parliament could levy 
taxes on individuals if that became necessary to fund global programs to deal 
with global problems. 

The general point is that under a world federation all citizens of the world 
community would have a direct relationship with the world governance system 
instead of always having the national governments act as their spokespersons. 
The world situation would be like the situation in the United States where 
citizens do not need to have their state governments speak and act for them 
on national issues. They can interact directly with their congressional 
respresentatives, the president, and other national officials. With a world 
federation all citizens of the world would be able to interact directly with 
leaders and officials of the world government concerning global issues. 

It is in the area of law enforcement that the changes would be most sig- 
nificant. With the present international system efforts to enforce international 
law are directed wholly toward national governments. If aggression occurs, if 
poisonous gas is used, if terrorism takes place, the UN (always acting as agent 
for the national governments) takes action against the national governments of 
the people involved rather than against the individuals responsible for the 
crime. Only national governments can be parties before the International 
Court of Justice, popularly known as the World Court. With a world federa- 
tion, however, enforcement would be against those particular individuals who 
violated the law. That is why law enforcement by a federal world government 
would not require a large army equipped with nuclear weapons to do battle 
against the armies of recalcitrant national governments. The world federation 
would require only lightly armed police arresting individuals who were the law 
violators. 

To better comprehend the difference between the current way and the 
world-federation way of enforcing law at the world level, consider the events 
of the Gulf War in early 1991 when the United States and its allies, with the 
approval of the UN Security Council, used military forces to drive Iraq’s army 
out of Kuwait. U.S. President George Bush said then that the U.S. government 
had no quarrel with the people of Iraq but only with the leader of that country, 
Saddam Hussein. But then came the military action in which over 100,000 
Iraqis, with whom the United States supposedly had no quarrel, were killed 
while Saddam Hussein remained uninjured and still in control of the country. 
And the problem here is not merely the use of military force. The economic 
sanctions imposed before the war in order to try to persuade Iraq to get out 
of Kuwait were also directed against the country of Iraq. Since Saddam 
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Hussein was in control of the country, he personally did not suffer much from 
the sanctions, but many other Iraqis did. If the sanctions had lasted longer, 
those other nonresponsible Iraqis would have suffered even more. That is what 
happens when you try to punish a country. 

Furthermore, it is important to see that the behavior of both Saddam and 
the troops who fought for him was largely the result of roles created for them 
by the existing international system. Saddam wanted to increase the influence 
of Iraq in international affairs by gaining control of more of the oil resources 
in the Gulf area. He was motivated by antagonism toward Kuwait for not shar- 
ing more of its oil wealth with Arab countries which had larger populations and 
thus less wealth per person. He claimed that Kuwait had historically been part 
of Iraq. He also accused the Kuwaitis of drilling for oil at an angle so they could 
extract oil which was actually within the boundaries of Iraq. The soldiers of 
Iraq were motivated by patriotism to fight for their country against other coun- 
tries. In the eyes of Saddam and his supporters the war was lost not because 
they did anything wrong but simply because their military forces were not yet 
strong enough. If they had had some nuclear weapons, the outcome might 
have been different. So now Saddam (as well as some other Arab leaders) is 
doing all he can to get nuclear weapons, and many Iraqis are patriotically help- 
ing him in that quest. If other countries can have nuclear weapons to protect 
and expand their interests, why not Iraq also? Isn’t Iraq just as much a 
sovereign nation-state as France or Israel? And if sovereign nation-states need 
nuclear weapons to protect their sovereignty and protect their national in- 
terests, doesn’t Iraq have as much right to them as other nation-states? This 
kind of reasoning shows how the present anarchic international system 
necessarily promotes a never-ending quest for new weapons. 

How would the situation have been different under a world federation? 
First, Saddam would not need nuclear weapons in order to have a better 
chance to influence world affairs. Since significant power would be political 
(how many votes you have supporting you in the world parliament) rather than 
military (how well you can do in a war), national leaders such as Saddam would 
need to try to persuade others of the justice of their concerns through 
argumentation and the presentation of facts. Even his enemies would he will- 
ing to give him a hearing because he would not be regarded as posing a 
military threat. Second, if Saddam did violate world law, other Iraqis would 
not be obligated by patriotism to try to defend him from being arrested by 
agents of the international community. There would be no effort to punish the 
country of Iraq either by sanctions or with the use of military forces from other 
nation-states. All enforcement efforts would be directed against an individual 
for personally violating world law. All citizens of the world, even those of Iraq, 
theoretically would want such laws enforced. (If the laws of the world federa- 
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tion are not just, then the citizens of all countries should be working through 
the electoral and political process to get them changed.) If other Iraqis did try 
to use force in order to prevent Saddam from being arrested, then they would 
become subject to arrest as individuals for obstructing enforcement of the law. 

This view of the need to enforce law against individuals rather than trying 
to punish disobedient states was one of the main arguments used by Alexander 
Hamilton in 1787 as he argued for a U.S. federation to replace the Articles 
of Confederation. He argued: 


The great and radical vice in the construction of the existing Confederation 
is in the principle of legislation for states or governments, in their corporate 
or collective capacities, and as contradistinguished from the individuals of 
whom they consist. . .. 

.-- [W]e must extend the authority of the Union to the persons of the 
citizens—the only proper objects of government. 

Government implies the power of making laws. It is essential to the idea of 
a law that it be attended with a sanction; or, in other words, a penalty or 
punishment for disobedience. . .. This penalty . . . can only be inflicted in 
two ways: by the agency of the courts and ministers of justice, or by military 


force.... 
The first kind can evidently apply only to men; the last kind must of neces- 
sity be employed against bodies politic, or communities, or States. . .. In an 


association where the general authority is confined to the collective bodies of 
the communities that compose it, every breach of the laws must involve a state 
of war; and military executive must become the only instrument of civil obe- 
dience. Such a state of things can certainly not deserve the name of govern- 
ment, nor would any prudent man choose to commit his happiness to it. 

The government of the Union, like that of each State, must be able to ad- 
dress itself immediately to the hopes and fears of individuals. . .. It must, in 
short, possess all the means, and have a right to resort to all the methods, of 
executing the powers with which it is intrusted, that are possessed and exer- 
cised by the governments of the particular States.2} 


Advocates of world federation believe that Hamilton’s argument applies just 
as well to the world community today. 

We can see the relevance of Hamilton’s principle that the government of 
a federation must be able to deal with individual law violators when we ex- 
amine the very difficult effort to desegregate U.S. public schools from 1955 
to the present. In the United States control of public education is a respon- 
sibility of the state governments, and up to the 1950s the laws of the southern 
states supported segregation of the races. In 1954 the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. federal government ruled that these state laws establishing segregated 
schools were contrary to rights guaranteed all U.S. citizens by the U.S. federal 
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Constitution. Several southern governors disagreed with the decision of the 
Court and gave indications that they would not enforce it in their states. The 
key incident in determining whether the federal government would be able to 
successfully enforce that Supreme Court decision overriding the state laws 
came in 1957 in Little Rock, Arkansas. Governor Orval Faubus, apparently 
desiring to stir up public concern about implementation of a federal court 
order requiring the end of segregation at Central High School in Little Rock, 
ordered the state militia to be present on the pretext that integration would 
result in public turmoil. When the state militia, as well as the city police, did 
nothing to restrain the crowds protesting the integration, U.S. President 
Eisenhower ordered control of the militia shifted from the governor to the U.S. 
Army. He also sent in U.S. military forces to control the crowds which were 
trying to prevent integration. Many people in Little Rock were opposed to the 
ending of segregation, but they realized that they would be arrested as in- 
dividuals if they tried to resist the enforcement of the federal Constitution.”? 
Opposition to the Supreme Court decision was intense throughout the southern 
states. Efforts to circumvent it by diverse political and judicial moves in various 
U.S. cities and states, north as well as south, are still continuing. Nevertheless 
that decision and follow-up decisions by other courts have been successfully 
enforced in part because the enforcement efforts were directed against those 
individuals who refused to comply rather than trying to take action against 
whole states. Another important factor was that political and judicial efforts to 
delay integration were permitted insofar as they took place within the legal 
framework. Federal legislation helped too. After Congress passed the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the U.S. federal government was also able to cut off its 
financial assistance to those states or particular school districts which were not 
in compliance with the Supreme Court decision. 

It must be admitted that enforcement by the federal government of such 
an emotionally charged decision which was so locally unpopular probably 
could not have been accomplished in the first century of the U.S. federal 
government. The Civil War of 1861-65 was fought over the issue of whether 
states could withdraw from the union in order to keep their laws protecting 
slavery. As a result of that war the supremacy of the federal government over 
the state governments was established as well as the principle that states could 
not secede from the federation. That is, it was established that the United 
States of America was to be a federation and not a confederation. What this 
shows is that it takes time for political bodies and governments to gain 
legitimacy. It has taken the UN almost fifty years to gain the level of legitimacy 
that it now has, and there is no doubt that a federal world government would 
only gradually gain the legitimacy it would need in order to enforce decisions 
which were locally unpopular. The behavior of the federation officials during 
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the first few decades of its existence will be crucial. Even getting started will 
be difficult because the notion of resolving international differences by 
political and judicial means at the global level rather than by having wars and 
arms races will not immediately appeal to everyone. It might even take a 
nuclear war to convince some people that modern technology has made resolv- 
ing international conflicts of interest by means of war obsolete and that we 
must rely instead on political and judicial means. 

Unfortunately, even some supporters of world government have missed 
the point that in a world federation enforcement of the law would be directed 
against individual law violators rather than trying to control nation-states.23 
They envision an international military force armed with nuclear weapons 
under the control of a world. government which aims to overcome or deter 
military action by recalcitrant nation-states. They then focus on the need for 
the forces of the world government to have a monopoly on nuclear weapons. 
This in turn arouses fear that a world dictator could arise using this monopoly 
on nuclear weapons to force the leaders of all nation-states into submission. 

But this whole misleading scenario is based on the misconception that en- 
forcement of law under a world federation would be similar to the collective 
security efforts of a confederation like the UN. It fails to take account of how 
the whole system of international relations would be drastically changed by a 
world federation. As should be evident from what has already been said, there 
is no reason whatsoever for a world federation to have nuclear weapons at its 
disposal. One doesn’t need nuclear weapons to enforce laws against individual 
violators. Such weapons would be totally useless for that purpose. A world 
federation would undoubtedly want to rid the world of nuclear weapons as well 
as other weapons of mass destruction. It is too dangerous for anyone, national 
leaders or others, to have such weapons. What good purpose could they 
possibly serve? Laws to rid the world of such weapons would forbid individuals 
to have such weapons in their possession or under their control. It would for- 
bid them to keep silent when they know where such weapons are hidden or 
to assist in the building of such weapons. Since the aim of the world federation 
is only to arrest individual law violators, it would be completely inappropriate 
for that government to have nuclear weapons or any other weapons used in 
fighting large-scale wars. At the same time, the world government would need 
to have and enforce laws to prevent individuals from organizing and arming 
large private or “national” military forces just as present-day national govern- 
ments do. It might also become necessary to organize an army-type military 
force to subdue a private army or armed insurgency if such came into ex- 
istence despite efforts to prevent it, just as might occur within a nation-state 
which lacks an army such as Iceland or Costa Rica. 

Even if the world federation’s enforcement efforts are to be focused on 
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individuals rather than nation-states, it will still be necessary to eliminate the 
existing national military forces. A very detailed plan for such a disarmament 
process is provided in one of the classics of world federalist literature, World 
Peace through World Law by Grenville Clark and Louis Sohn.?* According to 
this plan an international Inspection Commission and subsidiary Inspection 
Service would be created to supervise the disarmament process. All nations 
would be required to participate. The general strategy is to begin with a census 
of all existing military forces, weapons (including nuclear weapons), and 
weapons-production facilities. The census would rely on self-reporting plus 
random inspections to check on the accuracy of the reports. There would be 
a year-by-year gradual proportional reduction. Each year all forces and 
weapons and production facilities would be cut by 10 percent of what they 
were at the beginning. If a country began with 1,000,000 military personnel, 
they would dismiss 100,000 each year. The reduction would be across-the- 
board, so if there were ten generals at the beginning one would be retired each 
year, and if there were 100 planes of a certain type ten of them would be 
destroyed each year. The Inspection Commission could delay the disarming 
process for six-month periods if any nation were found to be disarming too 
slowly. At the end of ten years (assuming that no delays were necessary) all 
countries would have eliminated all of their military forces, weapons, and 
weapons-production facilities. The switch from a war system to a peace system 
could go forward unhindered by national military forces. 

The revolutionary nature of the world federalist approach to world order 
is described succinctly by Inis Claude in States and the Global System. He 
says: 


Both the balance of power and the collective security approaches to the 
problem of world order start with the recognition that states are the primary 
sources of the problem and the resources for its solution. . .. 

By contrast, the world government movement represents a rebellion against 
the reality of a multistate system. ... Asserting that collectivities are not 
realistically subject to coercive control, . . . {the world federalist] proposes to 
make world law enforceable upon individuals, thereby eliminating the state 
as the essential object of control. . .. Thus, the old situation in which order 
depended upon the disciplining of states by states will have been abolished 
in favour of a new regime in which a global government has only to discipline 


individuals.?> 


Just noting that the officials of the federal world government would have 
the authority to arrest individuals doesn’t by itself solve all the problems of law 
enforcement. As David Ziegler notes in his discussion of world government 
and law enforcement: 
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If you’re a little short of cash one month and walk into your local bank to de- 
mand all the cash in the drawer, it won’t be long before the local police come 
around to pick you up. But if firefighters go out on strike in direct violation 
of a law forbidding strikes by city employees, the mayor does not always send 
a constable around to arrest the head of the firefighters’ union. Government 
leaders realize that using force, no matter how legitimate, would only make 
the firefighters more determined and possibly win them sympathy from other 


groups.... 
When people talk about the ability of world government to control aggres- 


sion, the analogy they usually use is the police versus the lone bank robber. 
But the analogy with the firefighters’ union . .. would be more appropriate. 
Individual criminal acts are easy to deal with, organized political acts much 
harder. The threat to peace in the world comes not from individuals but from 
organized groups such as revisionist states, military factions, and revolu- 
tionary parties.?¢ 


Ziegler’s point about law enforcement by government is very relevant to 
the issue of federal world government, but it is not a telling argument against 
it. What his point makes clear, however, is that in order to work effectively 
a system of peace through law must be founded on a democratic political 
system where laws are based on the support of the majority and where these 
laws can be changed on the basis of subsequent votes and elections. In any 
society conflicts of interest will arise between some groups and others about 
what the law should require with regard to particular issues. These differences 
of interest about what the law commands or forbids should be worked out by 
the political process of elections and compromises between legislators 
representing different points of view. Only when such a political process has 
been used do government officials gain the authority and public support they 
need in order to arrest and prosecute individuals who refuse to obey the ex- 
isting law, including those who resist with violence. 

As previously mentioned in Chapter 1, this political process of law making 
can be observed in the United States with regard to the very emotional battle 
concerning what the laws should say about the permissibility of abortions. The 
pro-choice advocates and the pro-life advocates are involved in a struggle to 
get legislators elected who will support their views. They are trying to get laws 
passed which incorporate their ideas about what is right with regard to abor- 
tion. But at the same time both groups condemn the use of violence to oppose 
existing law and will not support individuals who resort to such means, even 
advocates of their own position. They know that such violence in opposition 
to the law tends to antagonize others, especially those who do not feel strongly 
one way or the other about the abortion issue. The commitment to maintaining 
a community based on law and order is greater than any readiness to try to 
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get their own way by use of force. The conflict serves as a model of how a 
democratic political system, backed by enforcement action against individuals 
who violate the community rules, provides a beneficial alternative to the group 
violence we know as public rebellion or civil war. Instituting a world federation 
would promote the same kind of political processes and attitudes within the 
world community. The disputes between nation-states which otherwise would 
lead to arms races and international wars could be resolved in a political con- 
text without the use of force or threats of force. 

This brief description of the process by which laws are developed in a 
democratic political system also demonstrates one great advantage which a 
world federation has over any other kind of international system, namely, the 
possibility of nonviolent gradual change in the prevailing policy or situation 
on the basis of deliberation, debating, and voting. In the traditional or 
“realistic” international system of power politics any changes come about as 
the result of war when up-and-coming powers challenge the status of the 
already powerful nation-states. With the existing system of international law 
and the principle of collective security embodied in the UN, currently powerful 
countries use the system to “preserve the peace” in the sense of maintaining 
the current order and their place in it. With these international systems other 
than world federation, peaceful change to try to secure a more just world order 
is virtually impossible. As Joseph Baratta succinctly puts it in the World En- 
cyclopedia of Peace in his article titled “Federalism, World,” “The great ad- 
vantage of a world government is that it permits orderly change, whereas a 
league tends to be a guardian of the status quo.”?7 


Other Arguments for Federal World Government 


Although the need to change the international arena from a war system 
to a peace system is the main argument for world federation, it is by no means 
the only argument. In this section six auxiliary arguments for federal world 
government will be presented. (1) A world federation is needed in order to 
manage the globally interdependent world economy. (2) A world federation 
is needed to avoid ecological disaster. (3) A world federation is needed to 
manage those regions of the world not presently under the control of national 
governments. (4) A world federation is needed to deal with gross violations of 
human rights. (5) A world federation is needed to control international crime 
such as drug trafficking. (6) A world federation is needed to support and pro- 
mote a sense of world community. 

The first of the auxiliary arguments for federal world government is fo- 
cused on international economics. Many observers of world affairs believe that 
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we are witnessing a major shift from a focus on the military power of nation- 
states to a focus on their economic power. An important harbinger of this 
change of focus was Paul Kennedy’s The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers?® 
with its thesis that countries generally and over the long run become great 
powers when their economic growth exceeds that of other countries while great 
powers decline from that status when they put too large a proportion of their 
resources into the military protection of what they already have rather than us- 
ing more of their resources to stimulate continued economic growth. The 
decline of the Soviet Union, whose economic base could not continue to sus- 
tain an arms race with the United States, and the rapid rise of Japan, which 
has become an economic power while holding its military expenditures to a 
relatively low level, have both provided support for this view. If this thesis 
about the importance of economic growth is correct, we can expect that the 
already intense economic competition between national governments will 
become even more intense in the future. The first auxiliary argument for 
federal world government is that such a government is needed to control the 
striving for economic power among countries (and even regions of the world) 
so that it does not become disastrous for the welfare of the world community 
as a whole. 

As the focus of our discussion shifts from the military aspects of interna- 
tional conflict to its economic aspects, it should be kept in mind that for a long 
time national governments have been concerned about economic issues not 
merely to promote the economic welfare of the citizens of their country but 
even more to promote their own power. As Frederick L. Schuman has noted, 
“Trade carried on by producers and merchants would be of little direct 
significance for international politics if it went on without governmental in- 
terference or regulation.”?° He also said, “No international struggle would take 
place if producers and consumers throughout the world were left free to buy 
and sell in accordance with their needs and inclinations, for such goods would 
then flow as easily across national frontiers as they now do across provincial 
or district frontiers within the nation.”?° But in an international system based 
on sovereign nation-states each seeking to increase its own power, national 
governments intervene with tariffs and subsidies not only to try to increase the 
profits of their producers but also to improve their general bargaining position 
relative to other countries. As Schuman says, “Governmental control of 
business [has] proved profitable to businessmen and useful to politicians in 
promoting the power of the State.”*! This use of trade policies by national 
governments to improve the economic situation of their producers and to 
enhance their own national bargaining position in international affairs is called 
“economic nationalism.” 

Unrestrained economic nationalism can have long-term consequences 
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which are disastrous for the world community. During times of prosperity, the 
negative effects are minimal because there is not much motivation to intervene 
in the international trading system. But when economic activity begins to slow 
and the future looks bleak, when fear of recession or depression increases, the 
reflexes of economic nationalism come into play. National governments adopt 
policies to try to combat the unemployment in their own countries. They adopt 
protectionist policies to keep out the products from other countries which 
would compete with what is produced within their own borders. They provide 
subsidies to their own producers so that their products can compete more suc- 
cessfully in the international market. As an economic down-turn continues, the 
intensity of conflict between the various national governments increases as 
each country makes a greater and greater effort to decrease its imports and 
increase its exports. As one country after another excludes products coming 
into its territory, recession spreads to the whole world. 

Such a scenario is not merely theoretical. It has happened on several occa- 
sions, one of the most memorable times being the 1930s. Protectionism had 
already been adopted by some industrialized countries before 1900, but it was 
pushed to new heights after World War I. The “roaring 20s” were followed 
by “overproduction” at the end of the 20s, with the result that more and more 
credit was being extended to buyers in an effort to stimulate sales. The New 
York Stock Market crash in late 1929 meant that large numbers of people were 
no longer able to meet the financial obligations to which they had committed 
themselves. As the national governments around the world adopted even more 
protectionist policies to try to improve their own domestic situation, they made 
the situation worse for each other. There were some international efforts at 
cooperation to deal with the problem, but they lacked the vitality and institu- 
tional support given to the more nationalistically oriented efforts. 

The high-tariff policies of the United States resulted in the depression 
spreading to Europe, including Germany. The result was disastrous for the 
future of Europe and the world. During the prosperity of the very early 1920s 
Adolf Hitler’s extremely nationalistic militaristic message gained him few 
followers, but after Germany was hit by inflation in the 1920s and depression 
in the very early 1930s the readiness to listen to Hitler (and other extremists 
such as Communists) increased dramatically. Hitler gained enough supporters 
that he was able, with the help of some deception and appeals to fears about 
Communism, to gain the chancellorship of Germany in 1933. The rest, in- 
cluding World War II, is history. 

What is the situation in the early 1990s? Again, the economic situation for 
the short-term future does not look good. Again, each national government 
tends to look at the situation from its own narrow short-term nationalist view- 
point. International meetings of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
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(GATT), whose aim is to minimize trade barriers, are not making much prog- 
ress as nations are reluctant to approve policies which would be damaging to 
their own national economies in the short-term even if they would be best for 
the world community (and even their own national communities) in the long 
run. Once again economic nationalism is riding high as it usually does during 
an economic down-turn, especially in democracies where even leaders who 
are champions of free trade know they can lose votes by not reacting to na- 
tionalistic calls for protectionist measures from the general population.?2 

One increasingly popular development in the area of international 
economic competition is the forming of a customs union among several coun- 
tries. The countries forming a union unite against other countries by allowing 
free trade among themselves but collectively protecting their producers by 
erecting tariffs and other barriers against imports from outside the union. At 
the same time producers inside the union may be given subsidies so that they 
can better compete in exporting to other parts of the world. Thus many Euro- 
pean countries have formed a customs union in order to be better able to com- 
pete against exports from the United States and Japan. In response the United 
States is entering into free-trade agreements with Canada and Mexico to in- 
crease the size (and therefore competitive capability) of the North American 
union. The result of the creation of these regional customs unions is the 
replacement of nation-state competition with increased competition between 
larger and larger economic unions, competition which can be expected to 
become more and more intense if economic stagnation or recession continues. 

The development of regional economic unions composed of groups of the 
richer nations causes difficulties especially for the poorer nations, which 
because of their poverty are not asked to join such unions. As economic condi- 
tions deteriorate, these poorer countries will have more and more difficulty ex- 
porting to any richer countries, something which they must be able to do in 
order to have any chance of improving their own economic situation. If you 
lack money, the only way of getting some is to sell to those who have money. 
As the poverty of the poor countries continues, they are more likely to fall 
under the control of extremist leaders. The frustrated poorer countries are not 
likely to be in a position to attack the richer countries in war, but they may 
be tempted to use terrorism or to attack each other. 

The ideal of complete free trade among nations would seem to be the 
desirable way of dealing with these problems. Why do barriers get erected? 
The answer is that national competition for profits and markets exists and that 
each national government does what it can to help its own producers (who pro- 
vide jobs for its people). Also, for purposes of power nations want to be self- 
sufficient, and that means not being dependent on some other country for cer- 
tain critical goods and resources. Consequently, trade policies are adopted to 
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preserve as much self-sufficiency as possible. If trade were completely free, 
producers would locate production facilities where the costs are lowest. As a 
result there would be a tendency toward an equalization of wealth throughout 
the world. National governments, however, want to have more for themselves 
and their people than other governments have, not equality. The more power- 
ful a national government is, the more it will be able to use its trade policies 
to enhance the wealth of its citizens relative to that of the citizens of other coun- 
tries (though in fact everyone, including the people in the richer countries 
might be better off in an absolute sense if there were free trade). Even if all 
national governments said that they would follow principles of free trade, they 
would probably try to enact some kind of hidden protectionist measures to 
help bring more wealth into their own territory unless there was some kind of 
supervisor to prevent them from doing that. 

The conclusion which follows from these economic considerations is that 
the world community needs a global system of political control (a federal world 
government) to supervise a system of worldwide free trade and to prevent the 
whole world from suffering economically as a result of the self-protective 
economic policies which nation-states and regional customs unions are likely 
to pursue, especially during periods of economic adversity. Within nation- 
states, the various geographical sections are not allowed to engage in economic 
battle with one another to the detriment of the country generally. The national 
government supervises a free-trade system throughout the country and seeks 
to promote the welfare of the national community as a whole. That may even 
require providing special assistance for some parts of the country which need 
extra help. People are allowed to move from one part of the country to another 
as they please. If there were a federal world government, the same strategy 
could be followed at the global level. One beneficial result would be that bar- 
riers to immigration from one country to another could eventually be 
eliminated since there would no longer be any need to fear mass migrations 
from poor areas to rich areas of the world. The great economic disparities be- 
tween different parts of the world which are now maintained by powerful na- 
tional governments would be gradually eroded as production is moved to 
places where it is most profitable, just as has occurred within the United States 
during the past sixty years.3* In cases where goods are being produced for the 
international market, a world government could adopt worldwide laws to pre- 
vent mistreatment of workers and of the environment which might otherwise 
be permitted by national governments in their eagerness to attract industry. 

At the same time, however, there is a danger on the other side of the coin. 
If the international regulating agencies come under the influence of the 
multinational corporations whose activities they are supposed to be policing, 
they can be used to undercut the efforts of some national governments to be 
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stricter on pollution controls on grounds that such stricter controls are interfer- 
ing with free trade! This danger can already be seen at work under both the 
North America Free-Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and GATT (General Agree- 


ment on Tariffs and Trade). 


Like NAFTA, GATT promotes the “harmonization” of health and safety 
standards—an attempt to level the playing field of international trade and com- 
merce by requiring all parties to operate with the same domestic advantages 
and disadvantages. The result is global deregulation . . .. Harmonization often 
takes a least-common-denominaior approach to standard setting. This creates 
pressure on governments to relax environmental regulations, as Canada was 
forced to do in the case of its stricter-than—U.S. pesticide regulations. Indeed, 
if a signatory passes an environmental rule or regulation that in any way gives 
it a trade advantage, that regulation can be declared, under current GATT 
terms, a nontariff trade barrier and the party cited for a trade violation. What 
this means is that if strong provisions exempting environmental laws from the 
purview of nontariff barriers are not written into NAFTA and the new GATT 
treaty, every environmental law passed in signatory countries could become 
a hostage to free trade.34 y 


What this shows is that international-level efforts to promote free trade may, 
as a result of economic pressures from multinational corporations, become as 
much a danger to the environment as a situation where national governments 
seek to gain economically by having minimal national pollution regulation. The 
mere establishment of equal global-level regulations does not assure that those 
regulations will be good ones. One source of irresponsibility might be avoided 
only to fall prey to another. 

There is another undesirable aspect of the present international economic 
and political system of sovereign nation-states which a federal world govern- 
ment could also eliminate. That difficulty is the trading in national currencies 
which allows for huge monetary gains to financiers who speculate on changes 
in the exchange rates of the national currencies. A federal world government 
could establish a single worldwide currency which not only would put an end 
to this speculative kind of moneymaking but also would be very helpful to in- 
ternational commerce and international tourism. Unfortunately, as Joseph 
Frankel notes, the creation of new international institutions to resolve this 
problem “does not seem likely despite the clear need for an international 
regime. The establishment of such a regime has been obstructed both by na- 
tional governments insisting on the preservation of their national sovereignty 
and by the powerful financial interests concerned with their profits.”35 Back 
in 1945 Emery Reves observed, “The fact is that, just as unified national cur- 
rency was necessary to facilitate the development of national economies up to 
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their present levels, so a unified world currency is the indispensable condition 
for further development of world economy from the present stage on.”36 

A third aspect of the world economic system where a world federation is 
needed concerns the regulation of multi-national (or transnational) corpora- 
tions. These corporations are extremely important in the world economy. 
Their world headquarters are necessarily located in one country, and they 
tend to be regarded as agents or instruments of that country. In fact, they 
usually do get support from their “home governments” both for economic and 
nationalistic reasons. 

But these giant corporations are also a great asset to any other nations 
where they may decide to locate their production facilities or other operations. 
Such operations provide jobs and income for the people of those countries and 
revenues to the governments. But here is where problems may begin. In order 
to attract businesses, national governments may be inclined to make certain 
commitments such as agreeing not to enact strict pollution controls or strict 
regulations to protect the safety of workers. They may assure these businesses 
that the organization of labor unions will be discouraged and that they will get 
special tax breaks. In the absence of global or international regulation national 
governments are in a situation of intense competition with each other which 
tends to be extremely beneficial to the international corporations but which is 
likely to be harmful to the environment and the lower-level employees of those 
corporations. 

It needs to be emphasized that the corporations are not necessarily in- 
different to the state of the environment or the conditions of the workers or 
the needs of national governments for tax revenues. The corporations are in 
a competitive situation where they need to operate profitably, and they can 
make more money if they don’t have to install expensive pollution controls and 
safety devices or pay high wages and taxes. Since the corporations are in com- 
petition with each other to make money, they can’t afford to make outlays 
which their competitors don’t make. If all businesses all over the world had 
to follow the same rules about protecting the environment and the workers and 
about allowing union organizing and paying higher taxes, then none of them 
would be put at a disadvantage for being socially conscientious and humane. 

One can readily see that the competition for industry among the national 
governments and the competition among industries for profits can produce a 
situation which is not healthy for workers or Mother Nature. At the same time 
competition among industries is desirable because it leads to greater efficien- 
cies in production (that is, getting more output with less input), which among 
other things involves using new technologies as soon as they become available. 
So what is to be done? Within nation-states the solution is competition under 
regulations which are the same throughout the country. A comparable solution 
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at the global level would be competition under regulations which are the same 
throughout the world. But that solution would be very difficult to bring about 
without a federal world government to make the needed laws and to arrest and 
convict the individuals who violate them. 

The institution of a world federation would allow for a system of free trade 
throughout the world with worldwide regulations to protect workers and the 
environment. National governments could still compete with each other for in- 
dustry by offering lower tax rates, better educated workers, more readily 
available resources, lower energy costs, and so on. Market forces would be 
operative for the whole world economy, but the federal world government 
would have the authority to regulate the operations to protect the environment 
and the workers from exploitation. That is how the economy works now within 
most industrialized democracies. With a democratic world federation it would 
work the same way at the global level. 

A second auxiliary argument for federal world government is based on the 
need to avoid ecological disaster. As has just been noted, in the competition 
to produce goods as inexpensively as possible for the international market, it 
is tempting not to worry about damage being done to the environment. It is 
generally cheaper to just throw unwanted wastes into the environment than to 
carefully reprocess them so they are no longer harmful. It is generally cheaper 
to use industrial processes which are already widely used than to try to develop 
new processes which avoid environmental degradation. In a general way most 
of the environmental problem is due to the fact that producers don’t want to 
take care of the extra costs of getting rid of their wastes or of developing new 
techniques which use recycled materials, and national governments generally 
are reluctant to adopt restrictive regulations on such matters for fear of driving 
business to other countries. 

At the same time, the problems to be addressed are global rather than na- 
tional. Problems such as the destruction of the ozone layer in the stratosphere 
by CFCs (chlorofluorocarbons) and global warming brought about in part by 
the use of fossil fuels (because of the carbon dioxide produced when the fuels 
are burned) affect everyone on earth regardless of what nation the pollution 
may come from. National governments may pass national laws to control the 
use of CFCs in their countries, but if other countries continue to use them the 
ozone layer will be eroded at only a slightly slower rate. National governments 
may pass national laws to control the burning of fossil fuels, but if other coun- 
tries continue to use them the rate of global warming will be only slightly 
slowed. Furthermore, to pass such laws is to discourage industry from locating 
in your country. Why should any national government hinder its own in- 
dustrial development to help solve a global problem? To give a specific exam- 
ple, why should Brazil stop deforestation of the Amazon region which it 
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believes is necessary for its national economic development in order to help 
solve the global warming problem (because trees absorb carbon dioxide and 
thus counter the effects of burning more fossil fuels)? Why should Brazil 
sacrifice its national advancement for the sake of moderating a global problem, 
especially when other nations have already cut their forests when they were 
economically expanding? Why should Brazil refrain now from doing what 
other nations have done for their national advancement in the past? 

It has been suggested that one way of dealing with this particular situation 
is to have the world community buy the forested land from Brazil and then 
convert it into a world forest preserve. But how is that idea to be implemented 
given the present institutions for global governance? If there were a world 
parliament and if there were a world federation with its own sources of 
revenue, then such an idea could be implemented much as is done within 
nation-states. The world federation could use funds from all over the world to 
buy land from Brazil and other countries and then convert those areas into 
world forest preserves and world game reserves for the sake of the world com- 
munity now and in the future. Many such good ideas for dealing with global 
problems cannot be implemented because the world community lacks the kind 
of governance mechanisms available to national governments for deliberating 
about, deciding upon, and then implementing policies for the long-term 
welfare of the whole community. 

In the absence of a federal world government or some other international 
restraints, most national governments will be reluctant to adopt or enforce 
strict laws protecting the environment. National governments want to attract 
industry, not drive it away. Even if some kind of international agreement (such 
as the Montreal Protocol of 1987 on restricting CFC production®’) has been 
adopted, if the terms of that agreement are being enforced by national govern- 
ments within their own territory (rather than by an international agency), then 
those national governments will have little incentive to enforce the agreement 
very strictly. They might even hope that new industry would be attracted to 
a country which has the reputation of being lax in the enforcement of interna- 
tional anti-pollution laws. Furthermore, the easiest thing for a country to do 
is to just not sign any international anti-pollution agreements which are pro- 
posed. According to international law, national governments are not obliged 
to follow any agreements they don’t voluntarily sign. As sovereign nation-states 
they cannot be forced to accept any anti-pollution agreements no matter how 
many other countries sign them. Unfortunately, the larger the number of other 
countries which have entered into such treaties, the more valuable their own 
national territory becomes as a place of location for those business enterprises 
which don’t want to be restrained by international pollution-control agree- 
ments. 
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The need for global action to deal with global problems has become evi- 
dent to almost everyone who deals with the ecology issue. In 1987 Maurice 
Strong, head of the UN Environment Programme and director of the UN Con- 
ference on Environment and Development (the “Earth Summit”) held in Brazil 
in June 1992, said: “People have learned to enlarge the circles of their 
allegiance and their loyalty, as well as the institutions through which they are 
governed, from the family to the tribe to the village to the town to the city to 
the nation state. We are now called upon to make the next and final step, at 
least on this planet, to the global level.”38 Lester Brown, head of the 
Worldwatch Institute, says: “Ozone depletion, climate change, and oceanic 
pollution simply cannot be solved at the national level. Indeed, a world in 
which countries go their own way may not be worth living in. Whereas the 
seventies were marked by a series of national laws to address environmental 
problems, the nineties may well be marked by comparable initiatives at the 
international level.”39 In December 1991 Javier Perez de Cuellar, nearing the 
end of his ten-year term as secretary-general of the UN, said that “he sensed 
that most nations now realize that sovereignty must be reconciled with the 
‘need for global stewardship.’”4° The 1992 “Earth Summit” showed that lofty 
statements about the worldwide need to protect the environment such as the 
“Rio Declaration” can be accepted by national leaders on a consensus basis.*1 
Also specific treaties such as those on climate change and biodiversity gained 
support from most of the countries of the world (though national ratifications 
are still necessary before the signatories become bound by the treaties, and 
countries which fail to sign or ratify them will not be obliged to abide by them). 
The summit also resulted in the establishment of a new organization, the UN 
Commission on Sustainable Development. 

It may be that functional or administrative international organizations, 
relying on world public opinion to influence national governmental policies 
rather than a global government with the authority to make laws which are en- 
forceable against individual violators, will be able to make some progress in 
dealing with these issues. Hilary French presents a good overview of the situa- 
tion in the chapter on global environmental governance in State of the World 
1992.42 That summary is generally supportive of the piecemeal approach to 
solving international environmental problems through separate international 
agreements such as the Montreal Protocol on Substances That Deplete the 
Ozone Layer, adopted in 1987 and revised in 1990. Nevertheless she says that 
“even the relatively weak treaties now in force rarely include effective means 
of ensuring that countries meet their obligations” (p. 161) and that “most 
treaties do not even stipulate any sanctions” (p. 163). Even when sanctions are 
authorized, they are against countries rather than the individuals or corpora- 
tions which are violating the regulations. That situation not only can make 
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these sanctions difficult to enforce but also means that attempts to enforce 
them get mixed in with other international issues like whether international 
trade is being restricted by the pollution-control measures (p. 163). Near the 
end of this very useful summary of the state of global environmental gover- 
nance, Ms. French observes, “Today’s international laws and institutions are 
compacts between [national] governments, not people. Provisions for public 
review and comment and the possibility of bringing citizen suits do not exist 
at the international level, nor is there the equivalent of an elected parliament” 
(p. 173). 

Despite that last clause, Ms. French’s presentation is not aiming to argue 
for federal world government. On the contrary, the general tenor of her over- 
view is rather supportive of the existing international conference-and-treaty 
approach to dealing with environmental issues where separate functional agen- 
cies are created to deal with the various problems confronting us. But remarks 
such as those quoted above suggest that these global environmental problems 
are not going to be adequately addressed until there is a global government 
with a legislature to make laws and a police force to arrest individuals guilty 
of violating those laws and a world court where individuals accused of viola- 
tions can be tried without the distraction of nationalistic concerns. 

French is not alone in suggesting that dealing with global environmental 
problems will require a fundamentally different approach than the existing 
system of international law. There are many others. For example, Miguel San- 
tos in Managing Planet Earth, after quoting several others with similar view- 
points, concludes: 


At present, the world exists in a “horizontal law” in which sovereign nations 
interact with each other and yet remain sovereign. ... 

[T]he existing framework of international organizations is not adequate. . .. 

The writer ... believes that nations must and will cooperate to solve the 
international ecological problem, and that some form of vertical international 
laws will, as a result, be developed. The dynamics of the global commons will 
eventually lead to an effective instrument for the development (through 
legislation) and the enforcement (through implementation) of an optimum 
population/pollution for each nation and for the world as a whole.*® 


Santos is not arguing for world federation as such but rather for creating a 
World Environment Authority as a seventh organ of the UN. He sees that the 
present treaty system for dealing with global environmental issues won’t work 
and that some kind of legislative approach is necessary. Unfortunately he 
doesn’t see that any authority which is part of the UN system will undoubtedly 
still be focused on national governments rather than individual law violators 
and consequently will probably lack a reliable enforcement system. 
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Governments exist to deal with the collective problems of the community. 
National governments deal with national problems, but global environmental 
problems are collective problems of the whole world community. A global 
government is needed to deal with them. Furthermore, usually it is not the na- 
tional governments but rather particular individuals or corporations that are 
the polluters. There needs to be a federal world government so that those 
private parties who violate world laws designed to protect the planet can be 
brought to justice by the whole world community without distractions from na- 
tional governments concerned about their international status. 

A third auxiliary argument for federal world government is based on the 
need for global governance of those areas of the planet not under the control 
of national governments—the oceans, Antarctica, the moon, and outer space 
generally. National governments are the instruments of governance now ex- 
isting in the world, but there are parts of the world which remain outside their 
control. 

The oceans constitute 70 percent of the surface of the earth. Before the 
Third UN Conference on the Law of the Sea began in 1973, national govern- 
ments were in control of their own territorial waters out to three miles from 
the shoreline and the resources in their continental shelf, that part of the land 
mass below the ocean which slopes downward and outward from the coastline 
to the ocean floor. In 1970 the UN General Assembly had declared the 
resources of all the rest of the ocean to be “the common heritage of mankind,” 
that is, not the property of any nation-state. The historic UN ocean-law con- 
ference, meeting at least once a year from December 1973 until December 
1982, held sessions attended by delegations representing over 140 countries 
and regional organizations plus observers from other territories, national 
liberation movements, and international organizations. The end result was the 
creation of a treaty called the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea.*4 
Although the wording of the treaty was accepted by a vote of 130-4 with 17 
abstentions on April 30, 1982,45 the treaty contains the provision that it does 
not go into effect until one year after it has been ratified by sixty countries. 
At the beginning of 1992 fifty countries had ratified it.4° Nevertheless many 
of the provisions of the treaty are being observed and consequently are becom- 
ing part of “customary” international law. For example, the territorial waters 
of coastal states have been extended out to twelve miles except when that 
would block international straits, and coastal states have been granted national 
control over all economic activities out to two hundred miles in that part of the 
ocean now being described as the “exclusive economic zone.” As a result the 
area of the ocean reserved for international control is only 60 percent of what 
it was when the UN declared all of it to be “the common heritage of mankind.” 

As just noted the Law of the Sea Treaty requires ten more ratifications, 
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after which there will be a one-year delay before it will go into effect. Among 
other things an International Seabed Authority would be established to 
regulate the exploitation of resources from the ocean floor out beyond the na- 
tionally controlled exclusive economic zones, and there would be a require- 
ment that all disputes must be settled in the special tribunal or by some other 
mutually agreed-upon court or system of arbitration. But it is important to 
realize that even after the treaty has received the needed sixty ratifications it 
will not go into effect for all nations! Only those nations which have ratified 
it will be legally obliged to abide by it. That is the way international law works. 
Treaties are obligatory only for those nation-states which have ratified them. 
That is precisely one of the main reasons that the existing system of interna- 
tional law needs to be replaced by world law adopted by a world parliament. 

It is obvious that the present system for enacting international law gives 
tremendous power to individual national governments. If they don’t want to 
go along with the rest of the world community, they aren’t obliged to do so. 
Being sovereign, nation-states cannot be obliged to do anything unless they in- 
dividually and voluntarily decide to become obliged by signing a treaty. Sup- 
pose that a comparable situation existed within the United States. Then no 
national policy would apply in any state where that state government had not 
explicitly agreed to support that policy. Under such circumstances many na- 
tional problems would not be addressed on a national basis regardless of how 
urgent it became to deal with them. 

The current disappointing situation with regard to the Law of the Sea 
Treaty lends support to this comment made by Emery Reves almost fifty years 
ago: “The world outlook expressed by the world ‘internationalism’ embodies 
the greatest misconception and the gravest error of our generation. Inevitably 
it will continue to fortify the nation-state structure, at a time in history when 
our only salvation and chance to progress lies in weakening and finally destroy- 
ing that framework.”47 

The failure of the world community to be able to develop an effective “law 
of the sea” to preserve “the common heritage of mankind” despite long years 
of work by many high-ranking diplomats suggests that the world needs a better 
way of establishing regimes to govern those areas not now under the jurisdic- 
tion of any national government. The system of international law based on 
treaties adopted by some national governments but rejected by others needs 
to be replaced by a system of world law made by an elected world legislature 
and enforced against individual law violators by a world police force supported 
by a judiciary system serving the whole world community. 

Efforts to develop a governance system for other areas now outside the 
jurisdiction of any national government— Antarctica, the moon, and outer 
space—also demonstrate the need to replace the existing international ap- 
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proach with the global approach advocated by world federalists. In 1959, 
stimulated by the successful cooperative research efforts in the region during 
International Geophysical Year (1957), the Antarctica Treaty to prevent all 
military activities in the region was signed by twelve nation-states. This treaty 
sets up a governing body which is to protect that continent “in the interests 
of all mankind,” but only nations which are conducting substantial scientific 
research in the area can have representatives on the decision-making board. 
“A 199] agreement [adopted by twenty-four countries] prohibits all mining ex- 
ploration and development for 50 years and protects wildlife, regulates waste 
disposal and marine pollution, and provides for increased scientific monitor- 
ing of the continent.”48 One problem is that, just as with the ocean treaty, the 
other nations which have not signed the agreement are not legally bound by it. 

While the Law of the Sea Treaty shows how a small group of powerful 
countries can keep an international treaty which is acceptable to most other 
nations from being applicable to themselves, the Antarctic agreements are the 
work of a small group of developed countries deciding secretly*® what the law 
will be and then coercing other less powerful national governments to go along 
with it even though they are not legally bound by it. In the former case a 
numerically small but powerful group of nations is able to thwart the develop- 
ment of law for the world community while in the latter case a numerically 
small but powerful group of national governments is able to dictate to others 
what will be accepted. In neither case is there any reliance on the democratic 
approach of allowing open deliberation and debate by all followed by majority 
voting of elected representatives to determine what the law will say. The na- 
tional governments involved in the Antarctic agreements may operate demo- 
cratically within their own borders, but their manner of proceeding in the in- 
ternational arena on this global issue is just the opposite of democratic. The 
situation has aroused more than a little resentment on the part of those many 
national governments which are totally excluded from any participation in 
deciding what policies will be pursued in Antarctica. 

With regard to outer space and the moon, in 1963 the UN General 
Assembly adopted the Declaration of Legal Principles Governing the Activities 
of States in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space.5° Three years later a 
treaty on this same topic, supported by the United States, the Soviets, and the 
British, was adopted. That treaty received the necessary five ratifications to 
enter into force October 10, 1967. The same three powers also led the way 
in developing three other treaties to set rules for space which would reduce 
the likelihood of conflict and increase the likelihood of cooperation in matters 
such as rescuing stranded astronauts and establishing liability for damage 
from debris in space. 

The fifth UN treaty related to space, the Moon Treaty of 1979, was of 
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greater interest to the less developed countries. This “Agreement Governing 
the Activities of States on the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies” declared that 
“the moon and its natural resources are the common heritage of mankind” and 
calls for the establishment of “an international regime . . . to govern the ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of the moon as such exploitation is about 
to become feasible.”! It should be evident that this treaty was an attempt by 
the less-developed countries to establish for the moon the same kind of gover- 
nance system that was already being worked out for the oceans. It is very rele- 
vant to our concern about the difference between international law and world 
law to note that all five of the space treaties contain an “escape clause” which 
allows any country which has agreed to the treaty to withdraw from adherence 
to it one year after notification that it intends to withdraw. 

Do these treaties provide an adequate governance system for space? For 
the present they seem to be working fairly well. The first four treaties are 
especially helpful to those few countries able to put objects into space. The 
fifth one seems rather unimportant until exploitative activity on the moon is 
much more feasible and economically attractive than it presently is, but cur- 
rent resistance to the Law of the Sea Treaty suggests troubles ahead for this 
treaty which attempts to create a similar governance system for the oceans. If 
the governance system of the world remains as it is now, we can expect that 
there will be additional space treaties in the future and that their contents will 
be determined mainly by those national governments capable of launching ob- 
jects into space. The situation with regard to space is generally less urgent than 
with regard to the oceans and Antarctica simply because so few governments 
are technologically capable of getting involved, but eventually more govern- 
ments and even private corporations will be able to participate in space ac- 
tivities. Then the same problems that already exist for the oceans and Antarc- 
tica will also be there for space, namely how to get everyone to abide by the 
treaties (which in the case of the space treaties may become a difficult problem 
in view of those escape clauses written into the treaties) and how to assure that 
all national governments can participate in the development of policies rather 
than having a few powerful countries impose their views on everyone else. A 
world federation with a world police force and a world parliament would pro- 
vide a way of dealing with both of these problems. 

The fourth auxiliary argument for federal world government is based on 
the need for a better way to deal with gross violations of human rights. In the 
Charter of the UN the first goal listed is “to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war.” The second goal is “to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small.” One of the most histori- 
cally significant acts of the UN General Assembly was the adoption of “The 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights” on December 10, 1948.52 Two 
human rights treaties approved by the UN General Assembly in 1966, the In- 
ternational Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Righis and the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights are designed to legalize 
commitment to the principles enunciated in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights.5? Many other conventions regarding certain kinds of rights 
(economic, political, cultural, religious, and so on) and rights of certain groups 
(women, children, racial minorities, and so on) have also been adopted by the 
UN as well as other international organizations. There is no shortage of 
documents concerning what human rights people theoretically have. 

The problem, of course, is assuring that the rights people are supposed 
to have are in fact observed. The parties responsible for violating these rights 
are almost always national governments, and the people whose rights are being 
violated are almost always within the territory controlled by those oppressive 
national governments. In other words, most violations of human rights are by 
national governments against their own citizens. At the same time the principle 
of national sovereignty, which is affirmed in the UN Charter as well as interna- 
tional law, indicates that each national government is totally in charge of its 
own domestic affairs. 

Some national governments are good protectors of the human rights of 
their citizens. Governments such as those of the Scandinavian countries are 
usually among the first to ratify the international human rights conventions 
adopted by the UN. The most progressive governments have ratified not only 
the two 1966 conventions mentioned above but also the protocol to the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights which allows their citizens to 
address complaints concerning violation of these rights directly to the Human 
Rights Committee established by that convention. Some countries specify in 
their national constitution that they accept international law with regard to human 
rights and some make reference to specific international conventions.54 

Paradoxically, some national governments which seem to have a fairly 
good record for protecting human rights may be slow to ratify international 
human rights conventions. The United States, for example, did not ratify the 
1966 International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights until April 1992 and 
probably never will ratify the International Covenant on Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Rights. The U.S. government is somewhat more careful about 
ratifying international treaties than some other national governments because 
the second paragraph of Article VI of the U.S. Constitution says very clearly: 
“This Constitution, and the Laws of the U.S. which shall be made in Pursuance 
thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, under the Authority 
‘of the U.S., shall be the supreme Law of the Land.” Consequently, any treaties 
ratified by the United States can be used in the national and state courts as 
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equal in import to the Constitution itself. That means that the U.S. Senate will 
ratify no treaty until every clause has been carefully examined and approved. 
The Senate may adopt a proviso or reservation making it clear that the Con- 
stitution and current laws are not being modified by the treaty and that the 
treaty does not require any new legislation by the United States. 

But those national governments which oppress their own people are the 
real culprits in relation to protecting international human rights. Very often the 
oppression is directed against an ethnic minority within that country. How can 
the international community, which from a legal point of view consists of na- 
tional governments, deal with such human rights violations? The existing ap- 
proach has been for the UN General Assembly to approve a convention (treaty) 
dealing with certain kinds of rights and then to ask the national governments 
to ratify the treaty, thus indicating to the other national governments that they 
intend to abide by the terms of the convention. But what can be done if op- 
pressive national governments just refuse to ratify the treaties? Or what can 
be done if they ratify the treaties but then fail to abide by them? 

When national governments are oppressive, sometimes the governments 
of other nations can intervene militarily in accord with the principle of 
“humanitarian intervention.”5> The other national governments are particu- 
larly likely to take action when there are refugees coming into their country 
in order to escape persecution or if they have some particular interest (for ex- 
ample, ethnic or religious) in those being persecuted. One of the best examples 
of this kind of reaction occurred in 1971 when India took military action to pro- 
tect the Bengalis of East Pakistan from the Pakistan Army which was under 
the control of leaders from West Pakistan.5° The result was that East Pakistan 
became the independent country of Bangladesh. Another example was the 
1976 rescue by Israel of hostages from a hijacked airliner who were being held 
at Entebbe Airport in Uganda.*? 

But military “humanitarian intervention” by one national government into 
the territory of another nation-state can be very controversial. Consider, for 
example, the reactions in the United States if a foreign government were to 
intervene militarily to protect the rights of Eskimos living in Alaska. As Myres 
McDougal, Harold Lasswell, and Lung-chu Chen put it in their book Human 
Rights and World Public Order: “While the remedy of humanitarian interven- 
tion may continue to have a place under contemporary international law, it is 
important to recognize that, in a decentralized world in which the effective 
power of state participants is patently discrepant, this remedy is highly suscep- 
tible to abuse.”58 That is, stronger nations may be tempted to use 
“humanitarian intervention” as a pretext for intervening in the internal affairs 
of less powerful states. When power is more evenly balanced, this kind of 
“humanitarian intervention” may be the way that a full-scale war gets started. 
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National governments may also use diplomatic means to show their 
displeasure with the human rights abuses by other nation-states. Trade 
policies that can reward or punish another country are among the devices that 
can be used. Of course, trade policies and other diplomatic measures can also 
be motivated by concerns other than human rights. That is where using 
diplomatic means to criticize human rights violations can get side-tracked. For 
example, U.S. concern about human rights violations in China has been subor- 
dinated to its desire to get the Chinese government to stop providing missile 
and nuclear technology to other countries. In many Latin American countries 
U.S. pressure to stop human rights violations by right-wing regimes has been 
restrained because of a desire to keep strongly anti-communist governments 
in power. During the Iran-Iraq War many national governments were reluctant 
to take diplomatic action against Iraq for its use of poison gas against its own 
citizens because those countries needed Iraqi oil and because they did not 
want Iran to win the war. There is also a general reluctance to be very ag- 
gressive in complaining about human rights violations on the part of other na- 
tional governments because of the fear of retaliation, possibly in terms of being 
accused in return of human rights violations. It should be obvious that use of 
diplomatic measures by other national governments is not a very reliable way 
of protecting human rights. 

External humanitarian intervention by the international community as 
represented by the UN is somewhat less controversial since such intervention 
is less likely to be motivated by narrow national interests. A recent example 
of such international humanitarian intervention was the 1991 UN effort to pro- 
tect the Kurds in Iraq from the military forces of Saddam Hussein. But even 
when the intervention has been authorized by an international body such as 
the UN there is a question of whether the principle of national sovereignty, on 
which the UN itself is based, has been breached. Recently at the UN some 
official representatives of national governments and UN officials have been 
saying publicly that it is time for the international community to say clearly that 
the principle of national sovereignty cannot be used as a rationale to exclude 
the UN from intervening to protect human rights. For example, at the UN 
Gianni de Michelis, Italy’s Foreign Minister, said, “As we have seen in the 
aftermath of the Gulf war, the right to intervene for humanitarian ends and 
the protection of human rights is gaining ground. ... Intervention that is 
primarily aimed at securing protection of human rights ... is a prerogative 
of the international community, which must have the power to suspend 
sovereignty whenever it is exercised in a criminal fashion.”®° The UN itself has 
also approved economic sanctions by national governments against the Union 
of South Africa in order to try to end the policy of apartheid, which is contrary 
to UN human rights policies. 
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Another way in which the international community can try to protect 
human rights against possible violations by national governments is to 
establish international human rights courts. The most successful example of 
such a court is the European Human Rights Court which on a few occasions 
has even overruled national governments.®° Once again, however, the prob- 
lem is that the most oppressive national governments are not going to sign the 
treaties that would put them under the jurisdiction of such an international 
court. 

Still another way that the international community can try to protect 
human rights is through efforts of the officers of the UN. For example, the 
secretary-general can use his influence to put a spotlight on human rights viola- 
tions. For several years there has been an effort at the UN to create the position 
of UN high commissioner for human rights.6! Theoretically, a person with that 
title could conduct behind-the-scenes efforts to influence national govern- 
ments to be less oppressive. He could even make public statements if more 
private efforts were not succeeding. The problem once again is the opposition 
to the creation of such a post by the very national governments most fearful 
of being confronted by the international community on human rights issues. 

With a federal world government the various human rights which the 
world community wants to protect could be written into the World Constitu- 
tion. The officials of the world federation would then be authorized to protect 
these rights for all citizens of Earth. What would be particularly significant 
about such a development is that the party to be charged in human rights viola- 
tions would no longer be some national government but rather some particular 
individual or small group of individuals responsible for the violations. Govern- 
ments are able to do things only through the actions of individuals, and the 
world police and courts would focus on the individuals who are actually 
violating the rights of others. It is important to see that the focus of the world 
authority would function as a deterrent both to leaders who might be inclined 
to order human rights violations and to subordinates being given such orders. 
National governments could retain authority in the areas permitied by the 
federal world constitution, but individual national officials could not violate the 
human rights guaranteed to everyone in the world community by that consti- 
tution. 

The current situation with regard to protecting human rights at the world 
level is summarized by McDougal, Lasswell, and Chen in Human Rights and 
World Public Order as follows: 


[Als global interdependences intensify and more and more human rights 
problems require global solutions, the existing state system appears increas- 
ingly inadequate for decision making that will fulfill demands for human 
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dignity values on a global scale. Departing from their appropriate roles as pro- 
viders and protectors of human rights, nation-states themselves become the 
most important deprivers. Given their wide preoccupation with maintenance 
of their ascendancy in power, the effective elites of many communities tend 
to become oppressive of, or insensitive to, rising demands for human rights. 
So preoccupied, they make vehement assertions, highly archaic in the con- 
temporary world, of a large domain of domestic jurisdiction for exercise of ex- 
clusive competence regarding human rights. In sum, the existing predomi- 
nance of nation-states in world constitutive process would appear to be less 
than rationally designed, both geographically and functionally, to fulfill the 
rising common demands of peoples everywhere for human dignity values. 6? 


A world federation would rectify this situation. 

Despite their criticism of “the existing state system” it is not clear where 
McDougal, Lasswell, and Chen themselves stand on the desirability of a world 
federation. These writers seem to be inclined toward reliance on contem- 
porary trends toward greater global awareness and gradual changes in interna- 
tional law rather than a radical structural change which would replace “the ex- 
isting state system” with a federal world government. They say: “The choice 
in features of world constitutive process is not one of a simple dichotomy: 
either of a world controlled solely by ‘sovereign’ nation-states or of a world 
government supplanting all the existing nation-states.”®3 But the use of the ex- 
pression “world government” is qualified here in a way which suggests a 
unitary global state rather than democratic world federation in which existing 
nation-states retain some of their sovereignty and in which the various par- 
ticipants mentioned by the authors (“nation-states, international governmental 
organizations, political parties, pressure groups, and private associations”) 
would still be able to interact in the process of promoting human rights. Conse- 
quently, their attitude toward world federation is not clear. 

The kind of interaction among various constituencies which these authors 
favor could be accomplished much more effectively in a world federation than 
it can be in the existing international system where the very national govern- 
ments which are the worst offenders are able to avoid commitments to abide 
by international human rights treaties. As the authors themselves note: “The 
global arena still lacks a well-organized, centralized institution for the purpose 
of prescription,” and “none of the existing modes of making international law 
would appear wholly adequate to the task of creating and maintaining ap- 
propriate human rights prescriptions.”®* A world constitution containing a 
“bill of rights” and establishing a democratic world federation with a world 
parliament, a world executive, and a world court would solve that problem. 

A fifth auxiliary argument for federal world government is based on the 
need to control organized international crime such as drug trafficking. There 
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are two sides of this problem which point to the need for a coordinated global- 
level response such as a world federation could provide. 

First, the problem is truly international. Both heroin and cocaine are pro- 
duced in several different countries, shipped through other countries, and 
then consumed in still other countries. Even nation-states which previously did 
not have a problem with drug consumption are now experiencing difficulties. 
One recent article on the subject noted that “nobody can say anymore that 
their country is ‘untouched’ by drug abuse.”®® Also, any effort to limit the pro- 
duction of drugs by paying those involved to grow alternative crops must be 
international since the poorer countries where the coca-leaf and opium pop- 
pies are grown cannot afford to provide such funds themselves. Furthermore, 
efforts to stop the drugs from crossing national boundaries, to catch those in- 
volved in international money laundering, and to prosecute those involved in 
the illegal drug business but living outside the jurisdiction of those national 
governments which are trying to stop it can succeed only if carried out on an 
international basis. If there are any “safe” or indifferent countries where the 
drug traffickers can operate with impunity, then it will be very difficult for 
other countries to solve the problem. 

There is a second reason that a global-level response is needed. In 
smaller, poorer countries it is virtually impossible for the national governments 
to withstand the influence of the international drug-trafficking organizations. 
It is estimated that the illegal drug trade now amounts to $500 billion a year.°° 
That is equal to about half of the world’s annual military expenditure! With 
such large amounts of money involved the criminals are able to bribe public 
officials as well as to out-gun and out-maneuver the forces of some national 
governments. Unless they get international assistance, the governments of 
smaller, poorer countries do not have much of a chance against the interna- 
tional drug rings. 

So far the international effort against drug trafficking has been based on 
treaties and informal cooperation. The amount of international cooperation 
has been increasing, and there has even been talk of establishing a multina- 
tional anti-drug force. But the setting up of such a force and the machinery 
for prosecuting the violators could much more readily be accomplished within 
the framework of a world federation with an authorized international police 
force and a world-level system for trying and imprisoning law violators. Other- 
wise issues of national pride and national sovereignty may interfere with an 
all-out, integrated, global effort to deal with the problem of international illegal 
drugs. 

The sixth auxiliary argument for world federation is that a federal world 
government is needed to support and promote a sense of world community. 
At present there already are some persons who view themselves primarily as 
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members of a world community and only secondarily as members of this or 
that national community. They say that they are “world citizens” or “planetary 
citizens” or “members of the human family.” But people with that global 
outlook are certainly in the minority. 

The primary identification for most people is with their national govern- 
ment. They see themselves as Americans or Germans or Italians or Mexicans. 
This happens largely because of the way they are educated (usually in accord 
with laws of the national governments) and the societies in which they live (also 
under the control of the national governments). In virtually every country peo- 
ple learn to respect the national flag, sing the national anthem, adulate the na- 
tional heroes, remember the national history, pledge allegiance to the national 
government, and to be ready to serve in the national armed forces. Such 
patriotism isn’t necessarily a bad thing, but too often it has been combined with 
hatred against some “enemy” and used to instigate people to fight wars against 
other countries. 

The situation in the United States is instructive with regard to the relation- 
ships between the educational system and patriotism and government and peo- 
ple’s readiness to fight wars. In the United States the education system is under 
the control not of the federal government but of the state governments. Under 
these circumstances one might expect that in American schools children would 
learn to respect their state flag, sing their state anthem, and pledge allegiance 
to their state government. But this does not happen. Most Americans can’t 
even identify their state’s flag or sing their state’s song. The only pledge of 
allegiance anyone knows is to the nation. There once was a time when people 
living in the eastern part of the territory which now makes up the United States 
were taught to be loyal to their state governments and to be ready to fight in 
the state militia if necessary, but adoption of the U.S. Constitution in 1789 
ended the need for loyalty to the state governments. If war came, young men 
had to be ready to fight for the United States against foreigners, not for one 
state against another. Even during the American Civil War loyalty was to the 
United States (the “Union”) or to the Confederate States of America (the “Con- 
federacy”) rather than to state governments. Throughout the world patriotism 
is promoted in schools at least in part to get young people ready to support 
wars by their government if it should become necessary. Since the states of 
the United States no longer need to be concerned about the possibility of wars 
with each other, the state governments promote loyalty to the national govern- 
ment rather than to themselves. 

What would happen to national flags and national anthems and national 
pledges of allegiance if a world federation were instituted? They would prob- 
ably not be immediately forgotten. In a federal system the national govern- 
ments would still have an important role to play. But gradually a change would 
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take place, probably encouraged by the new federal world government, 
in which loyalty to the nation-state would be subordinated to the loyalty to 
the whole world community. A pledge of allegiance to the world could be 
adopted.*’ A flag to represent the world community might be approved, 
possibly the present UN flag. A world anthem might be authorized, and 
courses on world history and world heroes might be encouraged in the schools. 
The world federation, in order to facilitate global communication, could urge 
that children all over. the world learn the same second language (perhaps a 
nationality-neutral language such as Esperanto) in addition to their national 
language. 

The world parliament and other bodies of the world federation would 
become the focal point for deliberations and decisions about global problems. 
Since the world parliament would have legislative powers, interest in that body 
would be much greater than what is now found with regard to the UN General 
Assembly, which can only adopt resolutions which make recommendations to 
the national governments. With a world parliament the media would report on 
what is being debated there. Individual citizens could write to their represen- 
tatives in the world parliament to try to persuade them to vote one way or the 
other. They could write to the world executive about their concerns. The out- 
come of cases being heard in the world courts would be of interest to people 
all over the world. 

Because the world federation would be the highest level of decision mak- 
ing for all people on earth, it would serve to strengthen the sense that we all 
belong to one global community. National governments would no longer be 
permitted to engage in wars with each other, nor would they be permitted to 
try to get their young people ready to fight in such wars. National pride 
could be encouraged. That kind of patriotism would be acceptable. But that 
other kind of patriotism which marches to martial music with guns displayed 
and armaments bristling would be a thing of the past. As David Ziegler 
puts it: 


World government would thus contribute to an enlargement of people’s 
moral horizons. At one time morality extended only as far as one’s family. . .. 
Gradually moral horizons were extended to the village and region and 
tribe. . .. Members of other tribes were by definition not human beings, and 
killing them was no more murder than was killing a wolf. Today our moral 
horizons have extended as far as our own nation-state. The bombardier who 
released the atomic bomb on Hiroshima would likely have had grave scruples 
about releasing it on Milwaukee. Advocates of world government are asking 
us to take one last step and extend our moral horizons to encompass all human 
beings. ®* 
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A democratic federal world government would help all of us to make that ex- 
tension to the whole human race, to go from patriotism to humatriotism. But 
without such a global-level government, it will be difficult to get the national 
governments to encourage or even permit much support for a global loyalty 
which is regarded as superior to national loyalty. 


3. Critique of Federal 
World Government 


Having discussed the arguments for federal world government in the 
preceding chapter, we are now ready to consider the rebuttal. First, we will 
examine the response to the main argument of the world federalists that the 
international system needs to be fundamentally changed so that it resembles 
the political systems found within nation-states. Then we will consider the 
response to the auxiliary arguments for world federation and the somewhat 
idiosyncratic but aggressively promoted Conservative Christian attack on one- 
world government.! 


Critique of the World Federalist Plea for a 
Fundamental Change in the International System 


The main argument for federal world government was based on the 
assumption that government by its very nature aims to accomplish two things. 
It seeks to put an end to war and violence among those people under the 
jurisdiction of the government, and it seeks to unify the community under its 
control. In other words, government aims both to provide for the peaceful 
resolution of conflict within the society and to serve as an instrument for pro- 
moting the welfare of the whole community. But the claims for what a federal 
world government can accomplish fail to take into account the important 
difference between what governments ideally aim to do and what governments 
as a matter of fact actually have done. Just because governments aim to bring 
peace and order among their subjects and to unify them into a harmonious 
whole does not mean that historically they have in fact accomplished these 
aims. One cannot institute just any kind of government in any kind of situation 
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and then automatically assume that these aims will be attained. Actual situa- 
tions need to be examined. 

Advocates of world federation often make statements such as this one by 
Emery Reves in The Anatomy of Peace: 


[I|f we attempt to reduce the seemingly innumerable causes of war to a com- 
mon denominator, two clear and unmistakable observations emerge. 

(1) Wars between groups of men forming social units always take place when 
these units—tribes, dynasties, churches, cities, nations— exercise unrestricted 
sovereign power. 

(2) Wars between these social units cease the moment sovereign power is 
transferred from them to a larger or higher unit.? 


In response critics of world federation like Inis Claude say: 


It is sheer nonsense to assert, as did Emery Reves, that law has always suc- 
ceeded in producing peace, wherever and whenever it has been tried, and 
that conflict between social units has always been eliminated when their 
sovereignties were merged in the creation of a superior governmental author- 
ity. As Quincy Wright has pointed out {in Problems of Stability and Progress 
in International Relations, p. 169], deaths resultant from military action were 
more numerous within the governed United States than in the anarchical con- 
tinent of Europe during the century preceding World War I. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that “civil war, revolution, mob violence are more frequent 
manifestations of man’s unruly and still savage will than are wars between 
states” [quote from Philip C. Jessup, A Modern Law of Nations (New York: 
Macmillan, 1949), p. 1891.3 


Thus that statement made by Reves completely ignores two important kinds 
of incidents. First, there are in fact many civil wars, that is, wars taking place 
within a country where there is a government. Second, there are many situa- 
tions where sovereign independent nation-states remain at peace with each 
other over long periods of time. Let us take a more detailed look at each of 
these situations. 

The existence of civil wars proves that governments do not always succeed 
in putting an end to war among their subjects. If we look at the history of war, 
we find that there are at least as many civil wars as there are wars between 
one country and another. Melvin Small and J. David Singer in their quan- 
titative study of the history of warfare called Resort to Arms: International and 
Civil Wars, 1816-1980 concluded that since 1816 there were 106 civil wars 
in which at least one thousand people were killed while during that same 
period there were 118 international wars with that minimum number of 
casualties. If one were also to include wars where the number of casualties was 
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between one hundred and one thousand, civil wars would outnumber interna- 
tional wars by “better than two to one.”4 Consequently, we can conclude that 
since 1816 there have been at least as many civil wars as wars between nation- 
states. The evidence is overwhelmingly against Reves’ statement. 

If we look at the current situation, it also seems that civil wars are more 
of a problem than wars between countries. In the study “Warfare’s Toll” done 
by William Eckhardt in Ruth Leger Sivard’s World Military and Social Expen- 
ditures 199], it is noted that during 1990 there were sixteen wars with annual 
deaths of one thousand or more.’ These wars were in the following countries: 
Angola, Colombia, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, India, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mozambique, Peru, Somalia, South Africa, Sri Lanka, 
Sudan, and Tibet. Of these wars only three—Kuwait, Lebanon, and Tibet— 
were international wars rather than civil wars, and even the war in Lebanon 
was in some respects the result of the internal situation in that land while the 
war in Tibet was in a country that had been occupied for forty years. Thus, 
of the wars that were occurring in the world in 1990, more were civil wars than 
wars between nation-states. Again the evidence does not support Reves’s con- 
tention that governments always bring peace in the area under their domain 
and that wars are always between sovereign nation-states. 

The advocate of world federation might respond that many of these recent 
civil wars are occurring in newly created nations rather than established 
nation-states. Such a response may be relevant with regard to some of the 
African nations like Angola, Ethiopia, Mozambique, and Somalia, but it is not 
relevant for Liberia, one of the oldest independent nations in Africa, nor does 
it apply to the Latin American countries of Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Peru. Furthermore, how is that consideration going to be helpful to the 
argument for a world federation? If civil wars are more common in newer na- 
tions but nevertheless still occur in more mature nations, that would suggest 
that the problem of civil wars would be particularly acute during the first few 
decades of a world federation, but even after that the danger would remain. 

The favorite model for those arguing for world federation is the case of 
the United States of America. It is the case most often cited to show why and 
how a federal world government could be created. But this “ideal case” for 
federation certainly did not put an end to war. The American Civil War, com- 
ing just over seventy years after the creation of the United States of America, 
was one of the bloodiest wars in history. According to the data gathered by 
Small and Singer on wars between 1816 and 1980 only five international wars 
and four civil wars resulted in more battle deaths than occurred in the 
American Civil War.6 And this civil war happened in a federated society which 
was much more homogeneous than the international society which a world 
federation would have under its control. This “ideal case” of the United States 
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shows conclusively that just instituting a democratic federal government would 
not assure the end of war for the global community. 

Retreating from the position that federation ends all war, some supporters 
of federation still use the example of the United States to argue that federation 
nevertheless reduces the likelihood of war.7 In order to support that view they 
like to contrast the United States to the situation among the sovereign nation- 
states of Europe. Yet, as was noted above, during the period between 1816 
and 1914 more people were killed in the Civil War in the United States than 
in wars between different nations in Europe during that same period. How 
could that happen if government is so effective in preventing war? And if one 
turns to comparing the Civil War within the United States to the external wars 
fought by the United States during that same period of 1816 to 1914, the Civil 
War was much more destructive than the United States’s two external wars, 
one against Mexico in 1845 and one against Spain in Cuba and the Philippines 
at the turn of the century. Again civil war, which government supposedly 
eliminates or reduces, turns out to be more destructive than external wars with 
other national governments. It seems that federation doesn’t even help to 
reduce war. 

Let us now turn our attention to the first half of Reves’s statement about 
war and sovereign power, the suggestion that wars are the usual state of affairs 
between sovereign groups. The appropriate response to Reves is that one often 
finds peace between totally sovereign nation-states. Inis Claude puts it this 
way: 


In sober fact, most states coexist in reasonable harmony with most other 
states, most of the time. . .. [Settled and highly reliable relationships of a 
peaceful nature exist in many instances between states that are not signifi- 
cantly isolated from each other. One might consider the relationships between 
Canada and the United States, or the United States and Britain, or Britain and 
Belgium. Within these pairs, we find situations of “peace without govern- 
ment,” relationships marked by expectations of nonviolence substantially 
higher than might be found within many national states.® 


Many groups of countries, especially industrialized Western-style democ- 
racies, now form what can be called “security communities,” international 
areas where there is general agreement that “the members of that community 
will not fight each other physically but will settle their disputes in some other 
way.”? 

Furthermore, contrary to the basic thesis of world federalists, in some 
situations groups of people are less likely to fight wars with each other if they 
are not under the same government. It has been noted by Karl Deutsch, for 
example, that the Swedes and Norwegians were engaged in intense fighting 
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with each other when there was an effort to bring them under the same govern- 
ment. When it was decided that each group should be allowed to have its own 
government, however, then warring ceased.!° In fact, if one compares the 
historical record of security communities united under a common government 
to those not so united it seems that peace may best be furthered by not trying 
to establish a common government over the opposing groups.!! 

This situation suggests an additional argument against the proposal to 
create a world federation. Not only would a world federation not guarantee 
peace in the word; trying to create a federal world government might cause 
more war! Gregory Kavka argues that the very effort to try to bring a world 
government into being could lead to war: “Trying to establish the world 
government, and in particular attempts to disarm nations in the process, might 
lead to cheating, misunderstandings, and so forth, that culminate in nuclear 
war.”!? He adds: “[C]arrying the torch of world government when others will 
not go along can have major political, economic, and military costs; it could 
even lead to a nuclear war started by a hostile nation that is pushed too hard 
to join. . ..”13 

Inis Claude observes: 


[Unification in the absense of unity may function not as a cure for but as a 
cause of disorder. It may be easier for separate peoples to coexist in tolerance 
than for artificially amalgamated peoples to live together in harmony. Given 
a global population characterized by extraordinary diversity ... a world 
government might well serve more conspicuously as a focus of conflict, a 
fought-over instrument, than as a provider of world order.14 


So not only might the effort to establish a world federation bring about war 
but also its continuation might provoke civil wars where none would occur if 
the nation-states were free to co-exist independently in a confederation like the 
United Nations. 

Supporters of world federation regularly appeal to the development of the 
federated United States from the confederal Articles of Confederation as a 
model for what could be done at the global level, but this analogy is not very 
persuasive. Contrary to the world federalist viewpoint, Hans Morgenthau 
argues that the thirteen former colonies were in fact not really thirteen separate 
sovereign states coming together to form an altogether new union: “When the 
Constitutional Convention met in 1787, the thirteen states were sovereign in 
name rather than in political actuality. They did not constitute thirteen 
separate sovereignties about to merge into a single one. . .. By establishing 
the United States, they exchanged one sovereignty—that of the British 
crown—for another. And they exchanged one common loyalty for another 
common loyalty.”15 
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Even if one rejects Morgenthau’s point and supposes that the thirteen 
former colonies were indeed separate sovereignties, it nevertheless should be 
noted that they had fought a war together against the British. They were still 
being pushed together by the need to withstand further possible external 
attacks — economic as well as military —not only from the British but also from 
other strong nations such as the French and Spanish who were still interested 
in expanding their influence in the New World. The creation of the United 
States was the formal unification of only thirteen states, all of which had a 
similar political tradition, a similar religious tradition, and a similar language. 
Even with this small number of constituent elements and all these similarities 
they barely managed to get united into a national federation. *$ Then they had 
a bloody civil war just over seventy years later. Consider how much more 
difficult it would be to try to unite the whole world of approximately 200 very 
diverse independent countries into a single federation.” The countries of the 
world have very different political traditions, and many of them have no ex- 
perience with democracy at all. Nevertheless it is just assumed by its advocates 
that the new world federation would be democratic. The countries of the world 
have very different religious and ideological backgrounds. They have hun- 
dreds of very different languages. Can anyone really expect them to establish 
a federation? Wouldn’t the possibility of a civil war later be much greater than 
it was for the United States? The situation is so different that the analogy of 
the creation of the U.S. federation is virtually useless as a support for the 
desirability of creating a world federation. 

A second model for federation which world federalists like to use is that 
of Switzerland. In Politics Among Nations Hans Morgenthau states both the 
argument and his response to it. 


What the world state is expected to bring about, Switzerland seems to 
have already achieved—the creation of a new federal state out of a num- 
ber of sovereign nations with language, culture, history, loyalties, and poli- 
cies of their own. Switzerland has been able to unite twenty-two sovereign 
states, speaking four different languages, in one political organization. 
Why should the 130-odd nations of the world not be able to do the 
same? ... 

First of all, the unified Swiss state dates from 1848. Before then the Swiss 
states formed a confederation that resembled more a successful League of Na- 
tions or United Nations than a single state. That confederation grew from a 
number of permanent alliances concluded among the so-called Forest Can- 
tons and some of the City Cantons in the course of the fourteenth century. 
These alliances were the result of certain identical and complementary in- 
terests that drew these states together in defense against common 
dangers. . ..18 
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Morgenthau then proceeds to describe how the Swiss were pressed to unite 
against the German Empire and the Hapsburgs, how the Swiss armies 
defeated the knights in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries establishing 
themselves as “the most redoubtable soldiers in Europe,” and how the Swiss 
were protected by the balance-of-power struggles in Europe. He also says that 
it was more advantageous for their potential enemies to let the Swiss defend 
the strategic passes in their country against everyone than to try to conquer 
Switzerland. Morgenthau concludes: 


Thus it was not merely an act of will expressing itself in a constitutional ar- 
rangement, but a number of peculiar and, in their combination, unique cir- 
cumstances that made it possible for Switzerland to be born and survive. 
While these circumstances allowed Switzerland to survive in the midst of 
powerful neighbors, they did not permit it to maintain peace among its compo- 
nent states. Within the span of little more than 300 years, the Swiss fought 
among themselves numerous minor wars and five religious wars involving all 
or virtually all of them, the last as late as 1847. A great number of revolutions 
and coups d’etat round out the picture of civil strife. 

. . - Thus the Swiss experience . . . emphasizes both the need and difficulty 
of establishing a state above the nation states.19 


Pointing to the example of Switzerland is no more helpful to the world 
federalist case than using the model of the United States. 

There are still other arguments about the desirability of a world federation 
to be considered below, but let us at this point turn to the very common con- 
cern about its feasibility. That widely voiced objection is that even if it were 
desirable to have a world federation, there is no way such an idea could ac- 
tually be implemented. The prevailing view is voiced by Freeman Dyson in 
Weapons and Hope. He says: “If we wish to abolish war totally, we must accept 
some kind of world government; if we wish to prohibit only certain methods 
of waging war, we are making the world safe for war as an institution. . .. But 
today neither the peace movements nor the warriors look to world government 
as a practical solution to their problems.”?° Being more specific, Dyson says: 
“Theoretically, world government provides a complete solution to our security 
problems. But it is difficult to imagine either Americans or Russians willingly 
accepting a world government which they did not dominate.”?! The idea of 
creating a federal world government is totally utopian and unrealistic. It could 
come into being only if the more powerful nation-states would decide to yield 
their sovereignty to a new global-level government, and they are not about to 
do that. 

Why would the leaders of any powerful national government have the least 
inclination to transfer sovereignty to a world government? One argument 
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used by many world federalists in the past was that the nation-states need to 
create a world government in order to avoid a nuclear holocaust. That argu- 
ment has less appeal now that the cold war is over, but even earlier it was a 
mistake to believe that world government would be better than deterrence as 
a way of avoiding nuclear war. Not only the bigger nuclear powers but also 
smaller nuclear powers such as Israel would have good reasons for not sur- 
rendering their national sovereignty to a world government.?? If it is not ra- 
tional for those nation-states which have nuclear weapons to surrender any of 
their national sovereignty to a higher authority, what is the point of dreaming 
about world government? Any effort to use the existing UN as a stepping stone 
to world federation would need to contend with the fact that the UN Charter 
cannot be amended if the change is opposed by even one of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, all of which possess nuclear weapons. How 
could a world federation possibly become a reality? It is a pure waste of time 
to think about something that just couldn’t be realized, even if it were 
desirable. 

Another reason that it is unrealistic to suppose that world government can 
come into existence in the foreseeable future is that the world lacks the sense 
of community which is a prerequisite to the creation of a government. It is not 
only the leaders who are not ready to make a move to create a world federation 
for the world community. Most people identify themselves on the basis of 
their nationality rather than as citizens of the world community. They are 
Americans or Germans or Israelis or Japanese. They are Russians or Bra- 
zilians or Nigerians or Malaysians or Iranians. They generally are not much 
concerned about what is happening in other countries unless it has some bear- 
ing on their occupation or on what is happening in their own country. They 
are not much interested in the UN unless its activities and debates are related 
to their own lives or their own countries. At the Olympic games the main focus 
is on the performance of the athletes from one’s own country. Especially dur- 
ing war and hard times, the focus in all lands is on how “we” (members of one’s 
own country) are doing, with virtually no concern about those “others.” How 
many Americans were very disturbed about the huge number of casualties 
suffered by the Iraqis during the Gulf War as long as American casualties 
were few? How many people in the richer countries are really concerned 
about the mass starvation taking place in some African countries as long 
as it does not endanger them? In the United States with its current budget 
and employment problems the most common comments are, “Let’s stop giving 
foreign aid to other countries,” “Let’s take care of our own people,” and 
“Buy American.” And of course the situation is not different in other coun- 
tries. 

These are not new observations. In 1951 P.E. Corbett wrote: 
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Most massive of all the checks on world organization ... is the inert multi- 
tude. . .. The great majority of even relatively enlightened populations pay tit- 
tle attention to foreign affairs. This is not the reservoir of world brotherhood, 
waiting to be channeled into peaceful and universal co-operation, which it is 
represented to be by the champions of world-federation. It can perhaps be 
persuaded to sound the slogans so long as it does not understand their bearing 
on its ingrained habits of thought, speech, and action. But hostility to the 
outgroup in this section of the population does not have to wait for stimulation 
by the leadership. To assert its general willingness to share what privileges it 
has with aliens of all breeds and manners of life is to indulge in fantasy.23 


More recently, international relations scholar William T.R. Fox observed: “It 
would be very dangerous to create a machine of central force before one 
created a machinery of central justice. For a machinery of central justice to 
work satisfactorily, its judgments would have to be based upon a worldwide 
community of values. That community of values does not exist today.”24 

This point about the need for a sense of community as a foundation for 
government is summarized by Claude in these words: “It is essential to think 
about government, national or international, in terms of its relationship to com- 
munity, rather than to assume that institution-making can safely be divorced 
from analysis of the community within which institutions have to operate.”5 

The break-up of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia are but two manifesta- 
tions of the increasing influence of ethnic nationalism in international affairs. 
This trend toward more nationalism suggests that world federalists cannot 
succeed in their efforts because they are trying to change things in the wrong 
direction. Advocates of world federation are seeking more centralization of 
decision making just when the appropriate direction for change is toward 
decentralization. Any political changes which do occur are likely to be in the 
direction of breaking nation-states into smaller political entities rather than in- 
tegrating them into larger federations, regional or global. Doctrinal na- 
tionalism, the view that each ethnic group should have its own separate in- 
dependent nation-state,?° is riding high. The slogan of “self-determination of 
peoples” is now the ruling sentiment in the world. Why should the Basques 
and the Catalans not have their own nation-state? Why not the Welsh and the 
Scots and the Irish? Why not the Kurds and the Eritreans? The Jews got Israel, 
so why shouldn’t the Palestinians also have their “homeland”? Ever more em- 
phasis on nationalism and national sovereignty is the mood of the day. How 
can efforts to create a world federation ever succeed? The flow of the times 
seems to be in the opposite direction. 

Another facet of the national loyalty issue is the situation in the newly in- 
dependent nation-states. As Sidney Lens puts it: “[N]ationalism has not played 
out its string—a sizable majority of the world’s people have experienced their 
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national revolutions only in the past forty years and would probably be unwill- 
ing to give up even a measure of the hard-won independence.”?? When Lens 
wrote that, he was undoubtedly thinking of the newly independent nations of 
Africa and Asia, but since that time we have other even newer independent 
nation-states as the result of the break-up of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 
Would these nation-states which have so recently become sovereign be willing 
to subordinate themselves to a world federation? That just is not likely to hap- 
pen soon. 

Another aspect of the feasibility problem in relation to trying to create a 
world federation is the general opposition to any kind of change, especially 
change involving yielding of political control. In the nonpolitical arena, con- 
sider the stubborn resistance among the general public of the United States 
to adopt the metric system of measurements. With regard to political change 
there is intense opposition even at the level of municipal boundaries where the 
factor of national loyalty is not relevant (though racism may be). For example, 
in St. Louis County, which surrounds the city of St. Louis on three sides, there 
are ninety different municipalities. There are even some cases where one 
village is completely surrounded by another town. Nevertheless, a proposal to 
reduce the number of municipalities from ninety to thirty-seven met with such 
vehement opposition that no change was possible.?* When national territory 
is involved, change is even niore difficult if not impossible. An example is 
reported by David W. Ziegler in War, Peace, and International Politics: 


At the extreme western end of the United States—Canada boundary is the 
peninsula of Point Roberts, an area of the United States that can be reached 
on land only by traveling through Canada. A joint Canadian—United States 
commission tries to deal with special problems that this enclave causes, such 
as the need to bus children through Canada to get them to school in the United 
States. In 1973 the Point Roberts Board presented a modest proposal to make 
the enclave the headquarters of an international park that would encompass 
much of the surrounding waters. The proposal was greeted with fury by the 
local residents. One called the Americans on the board “Benedict Arnolds.” 
A sexton at the Point Roberts cemetery said he would gladly dig two graves 
free if the two major American proponents of the plan would drop dead. If 
good neighbors sharing an unarmed border with a common language, tradi- 
tion, culture, and economy react so strongly to the mildest proposal for 
cooperation, how will traditional enemies react to proposed amalgamation 
[such as a world federation involves]??? 


Proponents of world federation sometimes seem to think that the key to 
maintaining a peaceful world community is simply having a government with 
the power to enforce the law, but in fact a successful community is one where 
it is not necessary to use coercion. As Inis Claude says, “The maintenance of 
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social order cannot be reduced to a problem of law enforcement. . .. Massive 
repression or compulsion is simply not a feasible or acceptable means for 
keeping order in a pluralistic society. . .. Coercion may be effective in cases 
not involving a real threat of social disruption, but something else is called for 
when the order of society is seriously challenged.”*° That “something else” 
consists of “techniques of persuasion, compromise, and inducement— 
precisely the sort of method that international organization [such as the UN] 
has developed and is developing for the regulation of the affairs of nations.”3! 

The problem of overcoming group resistance to government decrees often 
cannot be solved by focusing on individual violators as world federalists want 
to do. World federalists try to escape from the difficult problem of social con- 
trol by saying that the world government will be able to gain obedience by en- 
forcing laws against individual violators, but Inis Claude responds: 


American experience lends only limited credibility to this view. It is true that 
Washington customarily checks collective entities — when they are willing to be 
checked —by holding their leaders legally responsible; but when a significant 
element of society exhibits a solidarity of disaffection, the government under- 
takes to negotiate with its leaders, not to hold the law over their heads, and 
to placate the group, not to treat it as a mass of individual lawbreakers. No 
reasonable man would contend that the fiasco of the Eighteenth Amendment 
proved the capacity of government to uphold the law by applying it on an in- 
dividual basis to a mass of determined violators. . .. Governmental authority 
and power to deal with individuals is important, but it does not suffice to cope 
with either disobedience by an amorphous mass or resistance by an organized 
major segment of society in the United States.” 


Claude notes: 


Ultimately, the world federalist does not succeed even in convincing himself 
that the tough job of controlling states can be exchanged for the presumably 
easy task of regulating individual behavior; he is forced to grapple with the 
problem of upholding world authority against rebellious states and to con- 
template federal resort to war against such entities rather than mere arrest and 
imprisonment of perverse individuals. Moreover, he [like Clark and Sohn in 
World Peace through World Law] is compelled to acknowledge, implicitly at 
least, that the doctrine of individual subjection to world law does not eman- 
cipate a hypothetical world government from dependence upon the coopera- 
tion of states for the success of its operations. . .. 

However deeply one might wish that the world could be governed by 
policemen wielding night sticks, the realities are such that a valid concept of 
world government must define the problem as it has been defined by interna- 
tional organization: how to cope with a multiplicity of national states. °* 
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Returning to the issue of the desirability of a federal world government, 
it has already been argued that, contrary to what world federalists assume, 
government does not always bring peace and one can have peace without 
government. Advocates of world federation also need to consider the fact that 
sometimes government brings oppression. Government represents the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of a small group of people who then can use it 
to control others. They may use that immense power to keep peace between 
opposing groups. But they can also use that same immense power to silence 
dissent. Claude says that 


the project of establishing a world government capable of exercising forcible 
restraint over any and all potential violators of the peace would entail the con- 
centration of really formidable power in the central agencies of the com- 
munity. In Reinhold Niebuhr’s words [from The Children of Light and the 
Children of Darkness (New York: Scribner’s, 1950), p. 168], “The less a com- 
munity is held together by cohesive forces in the texture of its life the more 
it must be held together by power.”34 


The attainment of peace may produce a threat to freedom. As David Ziegler 
says: “In the absence of consensus, great amounts of power would be needed 
to institute and maintain a world government. But concentrating all this power 
in one place would create a temptation to seize it.”35 Pat Robertson observes: 
“Utopian ideas can only become reality through a change in the human heart 
or the force of law. Human government can never change people’s hearts, so 
that leaves the fulfillment of the wonderful dreams of the new world order in 
the hands of a massive military force and an equally massive police power.”** 

Thus it should not be surprising that one of the most common objections 
io the proposal of a world federation is that it would present the opportunity 
for a world tyranny. As Jonathan Schell puts it in The Abolition: “The real 
problem with world government . . . is not that it is ‘impossible,’ or ‘utopian’ 
... but that if we choose it we get more than we want.”37 As Pat Robertson 
puts it: “The downside of the promise for a new world order is that for laws 
to work, they have to be backed up by sanctions, and the sanctions can be 
disastrous.”38 Even a supporter of world federation like Albert Einstein had 
to admit that there was a danger that concentrating so much power over the 
whole world in the hands of a small group of people might lead to a world 
tyranny.?? Many advocates of world federation fail to realize that “eternal 
peace” might well mean “eternal subjugation.” 

There is a danger that creation of a world federation might erode the 
human rights of individuals presently enjoyed in countries such as the United 
States. Pat Robertson says that that is exactly what would happen. 
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But world citizenship, however wonderful it may sound, clearly means that 
our unique privileges as American citizens will be ended whenever this nation 
buys wholly into the concept of a world government with military enforcement 
power and the disarmament of individual nations. 

... Under a world government you could be taken from America and tried 
before a world court for a world crime without necessarily being afforded con- 
frontation by your accusers, a jury of your peers, counsel of your choosing, 
freedom from cruel punishment, freedom from excessive bail, freedom from 
unreasonable searches and seizures, or any of the other legal rights you now 
take for granted.?° 


Robertson notes that a world government would need to place restrictions on 
possessing weapons “so our constitutional right to keep and bear arms would 
be one of the very first casualties of world order legislation.”*1 Noting that even 
the United States now has “a law against so-called hate-crimes,” we could ex- 
pect that a world government “would have to have a law against world hate 
crimes” with the result that “no one could speak out against the beliefs of a 
Muslim, a Hindu, or an animist, or against the beliefs of a communist or a 
socialist. Christians could not speak out against the sin of homosexuality or 
pedophilia. What we know as the freedom of religion would be taken away, 
and Christians would be muzzled.”4? The world government, using the need 
for controlling global pollution, the need for global education, and the need 
for a world currency as the rationale, would be meddling in the everyday lives 
of Americans in intolerable ways not permitted by our national laws.* 
Even if it can bring peace and law and order, a government which can 
do away with all rebellion and violence may not be a good thing. War and 
public rebellion and violence are not always bad. Freedom is more important 
than peace and public order. Fortunately there have been people willing to 
lose their lives fighting for liberty. A world government that could really 
guarantee peace would be a world government that could also always over- 
come revolutionaries fighting for freedom and against government control and 
oppression. Sometimes the possibility of violent revolution is needed to stop 
too much power from being concentrated in the hands of the rulers. As 
Thomas Jefferson noted, “The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to 
time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure.”*4 
Sometimes a violent struggle for power is better than allowing those who have 
accumulated governmental power to continue using that power to oppress 
others. But it would be almost impossible to carry out a successful rebellion 
against an oppressive government that encompasses the whole world. It should 
be remembered that in The Federalist Papers, numbers nine and ien, both 
Hamilton and Madison argued that one of the advantages of the new U.S. 
federal government was that factions and insurrections would have less chance 
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to succeed because of the larger extent of territory controlled by the federal 
government and the larger numbers of people they would need to attract in 
order to overthrow the government. 45 As Madison put it: “The influence of fac- 
tious leaders may kindle a flame within their particular States but will be 
unable to spread a general conflagration through the other States.”4° Follow- 
ing the same principle, because of the great geographical spread and large 
population of a federal world government, armed rebellions against such a 
global-level government would have virtually no chance of succeeding. 

Supporters of world federation usually try to counter the argument about 
the danger of tyranny by saying that the remedy is to have the right kind of 
constitution where there are checks and balances as one finds in the U.S. Con- 
stitution. But history should make it evident that what is written on paper is 
not a guarantee that those who have power will be restrained. Many Latin 
American governments have adopted constitutions which are almost exactly 
the same as the U.S. Constitution but nevertheless have had tyrannical govern- 
ments and regular take-overs by military factions of one kind or another. In 
fact, David Ziegler notes that “in recent years about two-thirds of the countries 
in the world have experienced military coups.”*7 What is to prevent the same 
thing from happening in a world federation? It also should not be forgotten 
that Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany in a completely legal manner 
under a democratic constitution. Having a democratic constitution with provi- 
sions for checks and balances does not eliminate the possibility that a world 
government could be taken over by a dictator. 

One question with which world federalists must deal is the nature of the 
world police force which will be required to enforce world law. The following 
are some particular questions which need to be answered: 


(1) Where will members of this force come from? If they come from many 
different countries, how will they be able to communicate with each other? 
What will motivate anyone te want to join such a force? If the attraction is 
primarily financial, will the right kind of personnel be attracted? Will there 
be efforts to insure that the top officers do not all come from one or a few coun- 
tries? Won't there be charges of discrimination when some people are pro- 
moted while others are not? 

(2) What is to assure that members of these forces will take action against 
their own citizens if that should become necessary? 

(3) Where are these forces going to be stationed in order to be able to carry 
out their mission without alienating local populations? What is going to keep 
them from being bored during long periods when they are on call but not in 
action? 

(4) Where is the money going to come from to continue to pay a substantial 
number of police to be on call over long periods of time? 

(5) How can one be assured that the world police force will continue to be 
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under the control of the government rather than taking control of everything 
themselves, especially in view of the fact that the military forces of the various 
nation-states will have been greatly reduced?#8 


The nature of the world police force raises some issues which must be ade- 
quately addressed before the proposal to establish a world federation can be 
taken seriously. 

Even if no dictator takes over and the democratic nature of a world govern- 
ment is preserved, there is still the problem that the world federation will be 
so remote from the people in the society that it is not likely to be very respon- 
sive to the problems faced by individual citizens. Big government is already 
too impersonal, and a bigger world government is likely to be even more 
bureaucratic and less adaptable to individual situations. Richard Falk 
observes that advocates of world federation “say that the solution ... is a 
large-scale, centralized bureaucracy. But as bureaucratic structures become 
more centralized they also become more oppressive.”49 Morton Kaplan 
agrees. “[T]he federal government of the United States already is too large and 
bureaucratic for democratic control and effective policy.”5° With regard to 
global democracy he notes: 


The differences in cultures, traditions, and institutions among the peoples of 
the world are so great that any set of uniform rules would do enormous 
damage to the expectations and life styles of most people. 

Furthermore, one of the great difficulties of contemporary democracy lies 
in the remoteness of government from the citizen, in representative forms, and 
in bureaucratic implementation. A global democracy that was an analogue of 
domestic democracy would intensify these difficulties to an intolerable degree. 
Even without central planning in the economy, we would likely suffocate in 
the quicksand of a remote and Kafka-like social order.5! 


Even while arguing for the necessity of world federation Gwynne Dyer suggests 
that it would probably be as much a burden as a blessing. 


It’s a pity there is no practical alternative to the United Nations [strength- 
ened into a world federation] because otherwise nobody would dream of 
creating the kind of cumbersome and meddlesome monster that a powerful 
world authority will probably prove to be. Most of us already feel burdened 
by too much government within our own national states. Adding another layer 
above that—particularly one which would function on such a crudely prag- 
matic level and would have to take into consideration the views and interests 
of people whose traditions and priorities were radically different from our 
own —is a prospect that is frankly dismaying.5? 
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Kirkpatrick Sale, writing before the rape of Bosnia, thinks that this issue 
of the bigness of a world government points to the desirability of just the op- 
posite approach, namely, smaller nation-states. 


One would have thought that the global predicament to which the enormous 
and enormously powerful twentieth-century superstates have brought us—a 
world of insecurity, war, pollution, unremitting poverty and malnutrition, 
economic instability and political chaos—would be incontrovertible proof of 
that increasing the size of governments is hardly the way to solve human 
problems. . .. 

... Itis not war that we should seek to eliminate but the awful, imbecilic, 
world-threatening scale of it. And the only way to do that is by reducing, not 
increasing, the scale of the participants. It is only by the division of nation- 
states into coherent regions, the political enactment of the separatist pulls and 
passions that exist everywhere in the world, that there is any chance of limiting 
state power and reducing the devastations of war. Division, not enlargement, 
is the solution.5? 


Thus there may be a general impression that a world federation is not going 
to be able to be very responsive to the concerns of individual citizens of the 
world even if it is democratic. 

A related concern is that a world federation would impose a worldwide 
uniformity thus wiping out the cultural diversity which now enriches our global 
society. One way to handle problems efficiently in a large community is to re- 
quire everyone to do things the same way. To consider but one possibility, a 
world federation might well require the use of one particular language 
(perhaps English or Spanish or Esperanto) in all official business conducted 
by the world government including communications from others to global 
officials. The short-term effect of such regulations would be the disenfran- 
chisement of those not able to use this designated world-government language 
while their long-term effect would be the gradual elimination of national and 
cultural differences. The pleasing variety of different cultures around the 
world would be lost. It also should be remembered that national cultures have 
been stimulated from time to time to new creativity by contact with cultures 
different from their own. Will the global community eventually be deprived 
of the opportunity for such reinvigoration because there would no longer be 
diversity? Will the world community be condemned to stagnation by the in- 
stitution of a global governing body which will be motivated by concerns of 
efficiency to do away with cultural differences? A federal world government 
could be a real cultural disaster for the world community. 

Another kind of criticism of world federation is focused on what kinds of 
policies such a global-level government would be likely to adopt. One common 
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charge heard in the richer countries is that a federal world government would 
be an instrument for equalizing the wealth throughout the world. Since 80 per- 
cent of the people of the world live in the poor, less-developed countries, it 
seems that a world federation based on democratic principles such as majority 
voting will probably adopt policies which would result in a transfer of wealth 
from the rich countries to the poor ones. Gregory Kavka points out that one 
reason “why great powers might resist the surrender of their sovereignty to a 
world government” is their realistic fear of “being forced, by the majority of 
poorer nations in the world government, into large transfers of economic 
resources to other nations.”54 Directing attention to what world federalists 
themselves say about their proposals, Jonathan Schell observes: 


. - - [World government, as the passage by Clark and Sohn makes clear, has 
an even more comprehensive and indivisible logic—one that moves from an 
inspection force to a police force, and from a police force to a court, so that 
by the time you reach the end of the paragraph you have a “World Develop- 
ment Authority” set up to hand over the money of the “have” nations to the 
“have not” nations.*5 


Pat Robertson points out the following: 


This type of wealth-transfer legislation is not futuristic, however, but already 
on the books of the present United Nations. . .. In 1974, the Declaration on 
the Establishment of a New International Economic Order was adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly, advocating that “the prevailing disparities 
in the world be abolished.” 

..» In simple language, the Third World in the United Nations has already 
voted to take away by decree the wealth of Europe and America and give it 
to themselves. Only the impotence of the current United Nations General 
Assembly and the veto power of the Security Council has prevented this 
resolution from being implemented.5© 


On this basis some people in the industrialized democracies see a world 
federation as an effort to resurrect a “Communist” scheme of equalizing wealth 
which seemed to have been ended by the dissolution of the Soviet bloc. World 
government could thus be viewed as a last-ditch effort to undercut the success 
of Western-style capitalism by imposing a socialist system on the whole world 
at the global level. 

Interestingly, at the very same time some people in the poorer parts of the 
world make the opposing claim that a federal world government is merely an 
institutional device to freeze the status quo, to keep the poor countries forever 
in a subordinate status. Governments are usually controlled by those who 
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already have power and wealth. They then use the cry of “law and order” and 
“peace” as a way of preventing any further social change. That would also un- 
doubtedly be the case with a world government. One can be relatively sure, 
in fact, that the richer, more powerful nation-states will not allow a world 
federation to come into existence unless its constitution establishes a system 
of voting and restrictions and property rights that will permit them to remain 
dominant. While the rich countries fear that world federation will mean 
“global socialism,” the poor countries fear that it will mean unrestrained 
“global capitalism.” They suspect that a federal world government will reflect 
the interests of the Trilateral Commission and its aim of making the world safe 
for global exploitation by multinational corporations located in the richer 
countries. As Richard Falk observes: “The advocacy of world government has 
come to be associated primarily with the United States. Elsewhere, it is re- 
garded either as a sterile notion or as part of America’s imperial design.”°7 
Thus the poorer countries are just as suspicious as the richer countries are 
about how a world federation might be used to undermine their own interests. 

Another problem which needs to be considered by advocates of world 
federalism is the undesirable impact a world federation might have on existing 
federal systems both at the national level (as now exist in the United States, 
Brazil, Germany, Mexico, and other countries) and at the international level 
(which may exist in Europe in the not-too-distant future). If there are already 
complex conflicts in the United States between the state governments and the 
U.S. federal government with regard to which government has jurisdiction in 
particular cases, wouldn’t the addition of still another layer of government 
make the situation intolerably complex? As Claude explains: 


A two-level system ... between national and state regimes is complex 
enough. ... What would be the pattern of relationships among a World 
Government, the United States government, and the government of Missis- 
sippi or Texas? How effectively could government function if its powers and 
jurisdiction were divided among three units, each jealously competing for its 
share of sovereignty? Would American federalism have to be 
abandoned. . . 258 


This issue cannot be ignored, but so far world federalists have only talked 
abstractly about multi-level “subsidiarity.” 

Advocates of a federal world government intend to replace the existing 
balance of power among nation-states with a system where political and 
judicial maneuvering is used to decide what actions are taken at the global 
level. But such an effort to abolish the use of force in international disputes 
is based on an illusion. It supposes that force can be eliminated as the final 
determining factor in what happens in conflicts of interest among groups. 
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Government or no government, ultimately force will always be the final arbiter 
of what will be done. Trying to disarm nation-states so that they become 
subservient to a world government is a totally unrealistic, utopian scheme. 
When conflicts of interest are intense, they will get resolved by force just as 
they always have been, whether there is a world government or not. As 
Kirkpatrick Sale says: “I think the idea of an end to war is a particularly foolish, 
perhaps dangerous, chimera. Aggression at some level may be, as most an- 
thropologists agree, innate, and it is certainly true that humankind has always 
waged wars of one kind or another.”5° 

Competition among different societies would not cease even if a world 
federation were established. Consequently, a world federation would not bring 
an end to the use of scientific knowledge by national governments as a source 
of power in order to do better in competition with other nations. “Our” scien- 
tists would still be pitted against “their” scientists to see which ones could come 
up with new discoveries which would give “our nation” a competitive edge. 
Even if technological arms races no longer occurred, there would still be an 
effort by national governments to develop and maintain “scientific secrets.” 
The use of science for national advantage which the advocate of world federa- 
tion so decries in the present international situation (ch. 4, pp. 60-62) would 
not be eliminated by instituting federal world government. 

A final major critique of the main argument for federal world government 
is that the world community simply does not need such a revolutionary cen- 
tralized institution. There are two different approaches to arguing for this 
thesis. One approach takes the view that the world community is handling its 
problems quite well at present and merely needs to keep going in the same 
direction it has been going. There is no need for any kind of radical change. 
The other approach takes the view that there is indeed a great need for radical 
change in how the world is governed but that making structural changes which 
would further centralize decision-making power in the hands of an elite world 
government is precisely the wrong direction to go. 

The first view, which we can call “traditional internationalism,” maintains 
that world society is responding quite successfully to diverse global problems 
as they arise. The international community has built and is making good use 
of international organizations such as the UN, various international specialized 
agencies, several regional international organizations, and even nongovern- 
mental international organizations. Not only have many separate international 
organizations been created to carry out diverse tasks for the international 
society, but beyond that there has been a continuing historical process of 
gradually building international organization, not a world government but 
nonetheless a functioning international governance system. Also national 
governments are becoming ever more adept at using diplomacy and are 
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rapidly expanding the scope of international law through both bilateral and 
multilateral treaties. The international state system is gradually being modified 
to meet challenges as they arise. The evolutionary change which has been oc- 
curring is psychologically more acceptable and also less risky than trying to 
implement radically new ideas like world government. There is no need to 
make a radical shift from internationalism to globalism. As Inis Claude puts 
it, “the organizational form of the United Nations is more appropriate for the 
facilitation of coordinate relations among separate political entities than is the 
federal system of the United States.”1 

The reason that the UN provides a better forum for working toward a 
satisfactory world order than would a world government is that it relies on per- 
suasion, influence, and regulatory devices rather than coercion in order to 
resolve differences of interest between significant groups within the global 
society. Claude observes: 


In the final analysis, the decisive difference between the United States and 
the United Nations as systems of order is to be discovered in the fact that the 
United States is, to a much greater degree than the United Nations, a society 
in which the significance of constituent groups has been so reduced that they 
are unlikely to press their claims to the point of disrupting the social fabric. 
The difference lies not in the governing ability of the institutions that preside 
over the societies, but in the governability of the societies that underlie the in- 
stitutions. American society is more governable than international society 
because of the degree to which its component parts have come to require 
neither the threat nor the use of federal force to restrain them from launching 
civil war or revolution. . .. In contrast, the international community is com- 
posed of states which have not, to such a degree, lost the disposition to 
challenge the order of the community, by force if necessary. 

. . . [T]he key to a well governed world is not the endowment of the United 
Nations with plenary coercive capacity but the reproduction on a global scale 
of the conditions which have made the pluralistic society of the United States 
a community in which group conflicts do not normally pose the threat of 
violent upheavals. ®? 


Claude then addresses what for us in the context of evaluating the world 
federalist proposal is a key question, How did the United States get that way? 


The difficulty is that no one can quite say how the United States got that way, 
but two major considerations may be suggested. One is that the dividing lines 
of American society have become so numerous and intertangled, the 
pluralism has become so complex, that no clean-cut divisions of loyalty and 
interest can be found; the community has not been thoroughly unified, but 
its divisions have been confused by a process of multiplication. . .. The sec- 
ond consideration is that individual loyalties have not only been scattered 
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among a variety of groups, but that some of them ... have been detached 
from smaller entities and lodged in the national community itself. Texas can- 
not revolt against the United States because its people are more fundamentally 
Americans than they are Texans. 


Claude then makes some points which are critical for the difference be- 
tween his traditional internationalist approach and that of the world federalists. 


The development of these conditions in American society has occurred in 
large part independently of the influence of government and without con- 
scious social direction and control. Nevertheless, it is clear that government 
has figured indispensably in the process of creating the foundations of the 
community upon which it rests. The world governmentalist is right in his rejec- 
tion of the notion that nothing should or can be done about institutions until 
a full-fledged world community has somehow sprung into being. He is right, 
too, in his insistence that the relationship of the individual to the community 
is a factor of crucial importance. But the governmental contribution to the 
evolution of the American community has not been produced primarily by the 
coercive methods which the world governmentalist is so eager to place at the 
disposal of the United Nations. The United States government has promoted 
the development of its social underpinnings by serving the people of the nation 
in a thousand ways, protecting their rights, welfare, and safety, facilitating 
mobility, communication, and free association among them, mobilizing them 
in common enterprises of war and peace, and cultivating a nationalist 
ideology. These methods have been more significant and effective in “making 
Americans” than the method of enforcing federal law against private citizens 


throughout the length and breadth of the land.** 


From this it follows that the UN is doing just what must be done at this time 
in human history. “The conclusion to be drawn from the American experience 
. is that what the United Nations most needs for the purpose of helping to 
create a meaningful world community is not new instruments of coercion, but 
precisely the variety of tools for doing useful work in the world which it has 
been busily shaping.”®> 
In defending the “internationalist” point of view, Claude argues that it is 
a mistake to focus too much on the notion of “world community.” Even most 
nation-states are too large to be what we usually think of as “communities.” 
It is better to think in terms of the management of a society and the harmoniza- 
tion of the various communities within that society. He says, 


With this lesson in mind, we can reformulate our conception of the nature 
of world order. I suggest that the objective be defined as the maintenance of 
order among communities, not the achievement of the order of a community. 
Our aim should be not community but manageable pluralism, not brother- 
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hood but citizenship, not unity but tolerable diversity. The world toward which 
it seems sensible to aspire is not one in which smaller communities have been 
dissolved and absorbed into an all-embracing community [which is what 
world governmentalists seem to want], but one in which their continuing ex- 
istence and even their flourishing have become compatible with and con- 
ducive to the order of the whole.* 


The second view on why a federal world government is not needed, a view 


we can call the “transformed world-order view,” claims that radical change in 
the way the world is run is very much needed but that change must come from 


the people up rather than being governmentally imposed from the top down 
as most world federalists want to do it. The problems of the world community 
which concern the world federalists need attention, but advocates of the 
federal world government proposal ignore the fact that they are relying for 
change on the very centers of power which have generated the problems and 
which resist the kinds of changes world federalists want. Richard Falk sum- 
marizes the case against world federation in this way: 


The difficulties with such institutional centralism are quite obvious. Most 
stark, of course, is the absence of receptivity on the part of the main political 
actors on the world stage, namely, leaders of national governments. If most 
governments are not prepared to work seriously toward such a goal, it seems 
impossible to mobilize the necessary popular political will. This closure is rein- 
forced by the absence of popular enthusiasm for grand designs. Attachment 
to sovereign rights and symbols is too high, anxiety about centralization is too 
great, and the whole enterprise appears too abstract and remote to arouse 
significant levels of serious support even from those who are most worried 
about and victimized by the failures and dangers of the existing system of 
world order. As matters now stand, the advocacy of world government is 
dismissed as foolish and sterile, an idea that has been around for some time 
without winning any relevant support in either elite or popular circles.%? 


What does the “transformed world-order view” propose instead? Falk 


describes it as follows: 


Founded on dissatisfaction with the professional judgment that a statist 
framework of world politics is here to stay, the world order approach critically 
examines the durability and adequacy of statism, proposes alternative political 
frameworks, and considers strategies and scenarios that might facilitate the 
transition to a post-statist type of world order. Furthermore, it takes the 
realization of values (peacefulness, economic well-being, social and political 
justice, ecological balance, and humane governance), rather than materialistic 
and technological gains, as the decisive criterion of progress in human 
affairs. °° 
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While noting that some thinkers involved in world-order studies are “sys- 
tem-maintainers, who seek to appropriate world-order rhetoric for marginal 
reforms instituted by official elites,” Falk himself favors the “system- 
transformers, who seek a populist style involving militant challenge to carry 
forward their demands for fundamental reforms.”69 According to Falk the ad- 
vocate of the “transformed world-order view” 


seeks to evolve a globalist ideology that draws on liberalism to check abuses 
of state power in the relations between government and people, on socialism 
to depict a humane set of economic relationships based on societal well-being, 
on ecological humanism to reorient the relations between human activity and 
nature, and on global modeling to put complex interactions of societal pro- 
cesses at various levels of organization into a dynamic, disciplined frame- 
work.76 


In concrete terms this transformed world-order view implies that the 
necessary transformation of the global system will need to come from in- 
dividuals and nongovernmental organizations working for the world-order 
values of peacefulness, economic well-being, social and political justice, 
ecological balance, and humane governance both within their local and na- 
tional communities as well as at the global level. Particularly good examples 
of such efforts would include Amnesty International and the Club of Rome and 
various environmental groups such as the Sierra Club and Greenpeace. This 
transformed world-order view “regards most political elites, especially those 
with a stake in the existing system, as likely to resist [the needed] shifts in 
values, behavior, and structures.”7! That is why it is necessary to rely on in- 
dividual reformers and nongovernmental organizations. To rely on political 
elites to change the political system as most world federalists are inclined to 
do is to court failure. To quote Falk again: 


The world federalist tradition, with its abiding faith in the inevitability of world 
government, is the most glaring case of a program of action that would become 
plausible only after decades of struggle, or possibly only after the breakdown 
of the existing structures of world order in a terrible, traumatic manner. The 
avoidance of “the political question” involves, even if unknowingly, accepting 
the legitimacy of the status quo. It also involves attributing to existing political 
leaders a potential willingness to make those changes necessary to protect the 
public interest. Such an expectation seems woefully naive. So long as the elite 
clusters of the world are diversely situated in its hierarchy and are pri- 
marily responsive to particularized interests within their own society, rather 
than to the society as a whole, there is no chance that voluntary adjust- 
ment patterns can initiate and sustain a transition process on such a grand 
scale.72 
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The “transformed world-order view,” on the contrary, “seeks to promote an 
ethical and ecological flourishing in a political setting that joins solidarity of 
sentiment to diffusion of structure, power, wealth, and authority.”73 


Critique of the Auxiliary Arguments 
for World Federation 


The attacks on world federalism have been directed more at the main 
argument about changing the whole international system than at the auxiliary 
arguments to which we now turn our attention. Consequently, in dealing with 
these auxiliary arguments we must rely less on what the opponents of world 
federalism have actually said in response to them and more on what they 
would say if they addressed these issues. 

The six auxiliary arguments advanced by proponents of a world federation 
were addressed to how a world federation would be desirable for dealing with 
the issues of: (1) worldwide free trade, (2) protection of the environment, (3) 
control of areas beyond national territory, (4) protection of human rights, (5) 
control of crime, and (6) developing a sense of world community. In general 
the opponents of world federalism take the view that it is better to address 
these diverse problems one at a time by separate efforts and international 
organizations than to try to create a single governmental structure to deal with 
them. As already noted, one of the fears about world government is that it 
would focus too much power in the hands of one small group of leaders. Deal- 
ing with the separate problems separately means that the undesirable concen- 
tration of power and centralization of decision making which would come with 
world government is avoided. 

Dealing with each auxiliary argument in turn, we can begin by noting the 
danger in holding that world government is needed for free trade on grounds 
that free trade is possible only if regulations on business were the same 
everywhere in the world. If there were such a global regulation of business, 
national governments would no longer be able to enact tariffs to help their 
newly developing businesses. They would no longer be able to subsidize cer- 
tain businesses which they believe are necessary to their economy. There 
would need to be a world currency, which could put control of the whole world 
economy in the hands of a very small group of people. With the use of com- 
puters and other modern technology, this small group might be able to use 
their control of the world financial system to control the lives of individuals. 
As Pat Robertson notes: 
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If we went to a world currency, then a so-called checkless, cashless society, 
it would be possible to monitor and control all wealth, other than primitive 
barter transactions. At some time it would be possible .. . to freeze the ac- 
cumulated wealth of any individual or any class of individuals just by simple 
instructions to a computer. 

With existing technology it would be simple to limit the types of purchases 
that certain people would be permitted to make, or to prohibit all purchases.74 


Control of the world economy would mean the possibility of control over the 
liberties of individuals. That is too high a price to pay. It is better to work for 
freer trade bit by bit through agreements among national governments as has 
traditionally been done. 

It is also possible that the world government could use its control over 
world finances to help some nations and regions of the world at the expense 
of others. If the world government came under the control of people from the 
poorer countries, policies could be adopted which would cause wealth to flow 
from the richer countries to the poorer countries. If it came under the control 
of people from the richer countries, policies could be adopted which would 
have the effect of keeping the poorer countries from ever participating in the 
higher-level decision-making segments of the world economy. But whichever 
way the decisions might go, the point is that there would be too much power 
in the hands of a very small group of people. Open economic competition 
among different countries and regions is preferable to a tariffless worldwide 
free trade under the regulatory management of a small group of businessper- 
sons and politicians. 

The notion that it would be desirable to have a single worldwide currency 
in order to put an end to moneymaking from speculating on changes in ex- 
change rates of national currencies is misguided. If some people like to gam- 
ble, they might as well gamble on changes in the exchange rate of national 
currencies as on something else. The gambling depends on the fact that the 
situation is open and uncontrolled. That state of affairs is much more reassur- 
ing than a situation where there no longer are national currencies and 
economic changes have become somewhat more predictable simply because 
the whole world economy is under the control of a few people. 

The view that it would be desirable to have uniform regulations for 
multinational corporations all over the world is also misguided. Different situa- 
tions require different kinds of regulations. It is a mistake to assume that the 
same kinds of pollution controls and labor regulations are necessary in poorer 
countries as in richer countries. As the poorer countries become richer, they 
themselves will adopt stricter controls and regulations; but for now they need 
to be able to attract business by making fewer demands. Otherwise businesses 
will never locate in the less-developed countries. 
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Turning to the second auxiliary argument for world federation, it would 
be dangerous to have some authority or agency which could set univer- 
sal environmental restrictions on business all over the world. As was evi- 
dent at the Rio “Earth Summit” in June 1992, the environmentalists would 
go overboard in creating restrictions if given the opportunity to do so. With 
the existing international competition to attract business, a balance is main- 
tained between what is economically desirable and what is ecologically 
needed. People do not want to live in heavily polluted areas. Even if there is 
some pressure from international competition to lower anti-pollution re- 
quirements, that pressure is balanced by how much pollution people will 
tolerate. The free competition between economic interests and ecological con- 
cerns is a better way to get sensible anti-pollution standards than turning the 
matter over to the centralized decision making of some bureaucrats in a world 
government. 

The third auxiliary argument for world federation was that a world gov- 
ernment is needed to control areas not now under the control of national 
governments such as the oceans, outer space, and Antarctica. But it is a great 
mistake to try to develop world bureaucracies with worldwide regulations to 
control these areas. The UN Law of the Sea Treaty is a good example of how 
such a global approach has the effect of inhibiting competition among in- 
dustries which can develop the machinery to exploit the resources of those 
areas. Artificial barriers are created such as limitations on how many firms 
from one country can participate in the exploitation. Unfair rules are imposed 
such as requiring those who have spent large sums to develop new technology 
to share that technology with others. Government bureaucrats who don’t 
understand how capitalism works are put in charge of decision making with 
the result that initiatives to explore new ways of doing things are not en- 
couraged. 

With both space and Antarctica, people who don’t understand the situa- 
tion want to occupy global-level decision-making positions. Experience has 
shown that what works in the area of exploitation of resources is open competi- 
tion, so that those with ingenuity and capital to invest can make a decent return 
on their investment. Otherwise the potential resources will never become ac- 
tual resources that people can use. One-worlders are so concerned about 
dividing up the benefits equally among everyone that they get in the way of 
the development of the benefits in the first place. Wealth must be created 
before it can be divided. Open competition among those with the requisite 
technological capability and capital under a system of minimal licensing and 
taxing by political authorities is the appropriate way to exploit resources in 
these extra-national areas. 

The fourth auxiliary argument of the advocates of world federation was 
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addressed to the area of human rights. The difficulty here is that different parts 
of the world have very different ideas about what rights need to be protected. 
Global control of the area of human rights might well mean the loss of rights 
which Americans regard as fundamental. Robertson notes: 


The world government wants a law of the press, regulating what criticism of 
the central government would be allowed in the media, then a muzzle on free 
speech with restrictions on public and even private expressions of disap- 
proval. 

Third World nations have introduced such proposals over and over again 
in the United Nations, trying to regulate the world’s press. . .. They don’t want 
a free, unfettered press.75 


Freedom of speech is but one of the rights valued by Americans which might 
be eliminated in deference to other “rights” being protected by the world 
government. 

On the other side of the coin, one finds human rights not generally 
recognized in the United States which might be required by a global human- 
rights regime. For example, the International Covenant on Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Rights, which so far the United States has refused to accept, men- 
tions “the right to work, which includes the right of everyone to the opportunity 
to gain his living by work which he freely chooses or accepts,” “the right of 
everyone to an adequate standard of living for himself and his family,” “the 
fundamental right of everyone to be free from hunger,” and “the right of 
everyone to the enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of physical and 
mental health.”76 Since these rights are not now recognized by the government 
of the United States, a question arises about whether a world government 
would be able to require the recognition of such “socialist” economic rights 
in the United States. 

Beyond the issue of which rights would be protected is the danger of in- 
tervention by the international authorities into the domestic affairs of nation- 
states in order to protect the internationally recognized rights. Earlier in this 
chapter we noted that one argument against world federation is that a “world 
federation might erode the human rights of individuals presently enjoyed in 
countries such as the United States.” But this danger exists not only for 
Americans but also for others. In some Muslim countries the government re- 
quires women to dress in a particular way when they go out into public. Might 
a world government under the slogan of “human rights for women” keep these 
governments from adopting such rules? When different parts of the world have 
such different views of what human rights are, isn’t it best not to have a world 
government trying to enforce such rights? 

The fifth auxiliary argument for world federalism concerns control of 
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international crime, but it seems that the national governments should be able 
to deal with this problem on an ad hoc cooperative basis. National govern- 
ments have vast resources at their command, including national armies, while 
international criminals often are small groups of people with very limited 
resources. At the same time, different nation-states have different ideas about 
what constitutes a crime and about what an appropriate penalty is for different 
kinds of crimes. In order to go beyond the kind of international cooperation 
which is already possible one would need to have a globally enacted universal 
and uniform code for international crimes and the appropriate penalties for 
each. There would need to be a global-level law-enforcement force. Such cen- 
tralization of decision making and concentration of enforcement power are Just 
not necessary to solve the existing problems in this area. The dangers to the 
public welfare would be greater than the gains. 

The sixth auxiliary argument for world federation concerns the develop- 
ment of a sense of world community. The world federalists want centralized 
decision making in order to force this “global consciousness” on everyone all 
over the world. According to Pat Robertson there is already too much of this 
kind of “global education” in U.S. schools even in the absence of world govern- 
ment: “All over this country, children are being indoctrinated as world 
citizens, with reverence for the earth, the environment, the animals, and for 
people of all ethnic, religious, and sexual orientations. This would be carried 
forward with massive indoctrination paid for by the world government.”?? Na- 
tional loyalty and existing cultural values would be submerged into a universal 
relativism where no behaviors or moral standards are regarded as any better 
or worse than any other. The sense of community, however, whether local or 
national or global, must grow naturally from below and can’t be forced from 
above as the supporters of world federation would like to do. 


The Conservative Christian 
Critique of World Federation 


In the United States there is a “popular” movement against “one-world 
government.” There are booklets," pamphlets, weekly newspapers, and 
organized public media efforts (usually on radio) to attack the “dangerous” 
idea of world government. A distinguishing characteristic of this movement is 
its regular use of the term “one-world government” rather than “world federa- 
tion” or “federal world government.” A good source for understanding where 
the people in this movement derive their ideas is Pat Robertson’s 1991 book 
The New World Order.?? My comments will be based mainly on that book. 

One key to understanding the active opposition to “one-world govern- 
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ment” by the people in this movement is to realize that they believe that there 
is a secret conspiracy by a small group of elite schemers to gain control of the 
world for evil purposes. Robertson says: 


It is relatively easy to trace the continuity of thought and purpose of our 
policy elites from Cecil Rhodes, whose fortune rested on African gold and 
diamonds; to the Federal Reserve Board; to Colonel E.M. House, the 
éminence grise of the Woodrow Wilson presidency; to the English Round 
Table; to the J.P. Morgan bank; to the Rockefellers and the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York; to the powerful Carnegie, Rockefeller, and 
Ford Foundations; to the United Nations; to Henry Kissinger; to the Trilateral 
Commission; to Jimmy Carter; and finally to George Bush.®° 


At another point Robertson describes the scheme as beginning in 1776 with 
a Bavarian professor named Adam Weishaupt launching a secret society 
called the Order of the Illuminati which was then used to infiltrate and control 
the Continental Order of Freemasons and then to undermine the French Bour- 
bon government, paving the way for the French Reévolution.®! Part of that 
same secret Order of the Illuminati merged with or became the secret “League 
of Just Men,” which then became the Communist League, the sponsor of the 
Communist Manifesto in 1848.82 What the various usually nefarious con- 
spiratorial groups all have in common are “four basic premises: (1) the elimina- 
tion of private property, (2) the elimination of national governments and na- 
tional sovereignty, (3) the elimination of traditional Judeo-Christian theism, 
and (4) a world government controlled by an elite made up of those who are 
considered to be superior. . ..”83 What is particularly surprising is that some 
of “the one-worlders of the early twentieth-century American Money Trust 
have financed the one-worlders of the Kremlin.”®4 

Robertson admits that it is not easy to explain why this concept of a new 
world order should have been carried on by so many different people 
associated with such different groups over such a long period of time. He 
dismisses the desire for wealth or for political power as motives because many 
of the “conspirators” were already very rich and powerful. He concludes that, 
regardless of which more specific speculative explanation of this “conspiracy” 
to develop a world government may be correct, it is evident that some evil 
force, actively opposing God, is at work. 


There has to be some other power at work which has succeeded in molding 
and shaping United States public policy toward one clear goal—world gov- 
ernment—from generation to successive generation. Some authors and re- 
searchers have pointed to the influence of the eighteenth-century elite group, 
the Illuminati. Others have pointed to the demonic “ascended masters” of the 
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New Age religion —and still others have pointed to the world designs of a well- 
known but secret fraternal order [the Masons]. Some point to the greed of in- 
ternational banks, multinational corporations, and the vested aristocracy of 
the old and new world. 

There are many suspects, but little consensus. Whichever is correct, it is 
my firm belief that the events of the public policy are not the accidents and 
coincidences we are generally led to believe. They are planned. Further, I do 
not believe that normal men and women, if left to themselves, would spend 
a lifetime to form the world into a unified whole in order to control it after it 
had been so unified. No, impulses of that sort do not spring from the human 
heart, or for that matter from God’s heart. They spring, instead, from the 
depth of something that is evil, neither well intentioned nor benevolent.** 


This amazing conclusion certainly cannot be called rational. It starts from 
the premise that many people with no selfish aims over a period of more than 
two hundred years have been attracted to the ideal of a single political 
organization for the evolving world community. Even some of the founding 
fathers of the United States such as Hamilton, Washington, and Franklin, men 
who are generally admired by Robertson and his fellow conspiracy theorists, 
were Freemasons who were attracted to this idea of a “new world order.”®¢ 
The Great Seal of the United States, which was approved by the Continental 
Congress in 1782 and which is found on U.S. one-dollar bills, also reflects this 
commitment to a new world order.®7 Robertson specifically says that Woodrow 
Wilson, Jimmy Carter, and George Bush are “men of goodwill.”®* Thus, at 
least some of those who have promoted this ideal seem to be honorable men. 
Furthermore, there is no consensus on what if anything really links these “con- 
spirators” together, people who range all the way from Communists and Nazis 
to leading U.S. bankers, philanthropists, and politicians. Nevertheless, it is 
concluded that there must be some kind of evil “secret” conspiracy to promote 
a “new world order.” 

Although Robertson gives some pertinent objections to world government 
in his book The New World Order, especially in chapter 10 (pp. 203-23), and 
even gives a rather attractive presentation of the benefits which could come 
from a world government in chapter 9 (pp. 189-201), most of the book is 
focused on the notion that there is a secret conspiracy to bring about a world 
government controlled by an elite dedicated to the ideals of socialism and 
secular humanism. For the most part we are given a long and strained ad 
hominem argument, focused not on the desirability or undesirability of a 
politically unified world but rather on the supposedly sinister secret efforts of 
some small groups of people who have only the most tenuous connections with 
each other. There are innuendo and suggestion with a minimum of evidential 
backing. For example, at one point Robertson says: 
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Particularly, we must ask ourselves if the internationalists, the banking and 
industrial complex, the European socialists, and their allies are truly desirous 
of establishing a world order to help the poor, to end wars, to balance budgets, 
and to give the little guy a better world for himself and his children. Or are 
these advocates of the new world order really seeking global control of the 
world’s money, natural resources, and military power so that they can 
establish themselves, whether the people like it or not, as the dominant elite 
to determine the type of world in which we all will live?®° 


But why the suspicion? This dominant elite already has wealth and power and 
already is determining the type of world in which we live. Since the banking 
and industrial complex is composed of capitalists, why believe that they are 
seeking to “install a socialist ‘world order’ in place of a free market system?” 

Sometimes there is a blatant twisting of the views of others, even when the 
original statement is presented for the reader to examine. For example, 
Robertson quotes from Zbigniew Brzezinski’s book Between Two Ages as fol- 
lows: 


[T]he gradual shaping of a community of the developed nations would be a 
realistic expression of our emerging global consciousness; concentration on 
disseminating scientific and technological information would reflect a more 
functional approach to man’s problems; both the foregoing would help to en- 
courage the spread of a more personalized rational humanist outlook that 
would gradually replace the institutionalized religious, ideological, and in- 
tensely national perspectives that have dominated modern history.°! 


Then Robertson comments on this quotation from Brzezinski as follows: “This 
does not sound to me like a concept for democratic freedom to meet the needs 
of the poor and downtrodden. It sounds much more like the command society 
of socialism or communism.” But where does Robertson find anything in 
Brzezinski’s statement about a “command society of socialism or com- 
munism”? Where is there any opposition to democratic freedom? Robertson 
must have some particular idiosyncratic frame of interpretation to find such 
ideas in that quotation. 

It seems to me this aggressively promoted conspiratorial theory can best 
be understood as a belated reaction to the challenge to fundamentalistic Chris- 
tianity from the Enlightenment in Europe. The Illuminati, the “enlightened 
ones,” wanted to overthrow the church (both Catholic and Protestant) and the 
aristocracy. They were deists and materialists with a universal view of man’s 
place in the total scheme of things. A central point of disagreement from the 
fundamentalist Christian point of view was whether these scientifically in- 
formed and well-educated men could create a somewhat perfect “kingdom on 
earth” (a world government) without God’s direct assistance or intervention. 
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As Robertson puts it: “More than anything I believe in Jesus Christ, and I do 
not think that a man-made new world order is His will for mankind. I believe 
that God has never given anyone other than Jesus Christ enough wisdom to 
run this world, and it is my frank belief that some of these Ivy League 
characters trying to do so, have up to now made a colossal mess of it.°° 
This underlying conflict between the Conservative Christian point of view 
and the Secular Humanist point of view is basic to understanding both the 
vehemence of the attacks on the one-world government point of view and the 
nature of the attack, namely, that it is directed more against the evil secret con- 
spirators than against any consideration of what the proposed world govern- 
ment might be like. The Conservative Christian view of these two opposing 
outlooks is laid out in detail in the book Understanding the Times: The Story 
of the Biblical Christian, Marxist/Leninist and Secular Humanist Worldviews 
by David A. Noebel.°* He says, “Humanism believes that mankind should 
evolve into a world community and that such a community necessitates a world 
government.”9° He adds, “Indeed, the Humanist believes that systems of na- 
tional government are destined to fail and that the world community is a vir- 
tually inevitable step in the evolutionary staircase.”°¢ On the other hand, Con- 
servative Christianity opposes utopianism as “a prime example of man’s denial 
of God.”97 From the Conservative Christian point of view, the Secular 
Humanists “are calling for a world state to serve as the ultimate political and 
economic authority and to assist mankind on its evolutionary journey. If the 
... Humanists get their way (and there is plenty of movement toward ‘a new 
world order’), it will be not only the Kingdom of Man but also the Kingdom 
of the Anti-Christ.”°8 With such an outlook, it should not be surprising that 
Conservative Christians are very disturbed about efforts to establish a federal 
world government independently of any considerations about what its objec- 
tive merits or demerits might be. For them federal world government is not 
a matter for deliberation but only for condemnation because they take it to 
represent what humans think they can accomplish without God’s special help. 


6. The World 


Federalist Response 


In the fourth chapter the case for a federal world government was 
presented. In the fifth chapter we surveyed the various arguments against the 
world federation proposal. In this chapter we discuss how world federalists 
respond to those counter-arguments. The order of presentation of these 
responses will follow the order of presentation of the counter-arguments in the 
previous chapter. 


Is a Fundamental Change 
in the International System Needed? 


The first challenge to the federalist position focused on the supposition of 
world federation advocates that government brings peace while separate 
sovereign entities are prone to war (ch. 5, pp. 97-101). It was argued by the 
opponents of world federation that history does not support this high evalua- 
tion of government. Wars within nation-states seem to be as common and 
destructive as wars between sovereign states. 

The world federalist response on this issue begins with the observation 
that government serves a vital social function in society. Every community, 
whether local, national, or global, needs some kind of decision-making and 
law-enforcing institutions. Anarchy has not worked, even in relatively small 
communities bound together by strong ideological convictions. At the same 
time it must be admitted that Emery Reves greatly and unnecessarily 
overstated the case when he wrote during World War II that sovereign states 
are regularly in a state of war with each other while wars between sovereign 
states cease “the moment” a common government is placed over them. 
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Nevertheless world federalists still would claim that government tends to pro- 
mote peace within the governed area and that the absence of it makes war 
more likely. The view that establishment of a common government sometimes 
can establish peace among previously warring sovereign states is supported by 
several ready historical examples from the existing nation-states of Europe 
such as France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. The other side of 
the thesis, that sovereign states are more likely to fight against each other if 
there is no common government over them, is supported by the outbreak of 
fighting between some of the newly independent republics both of the former 
Soviet Union and the former Yugoslavia. 

Such cases drawn from casual observation may not go far in establishing 
a thesis, but the situation is different with regard to one of the most significant 
statistical studies carried out in the history of peace research, The Statistics 
of Deadly Quarrels by Lewis Richardson.” Richardson did extensive research 
to gather evidence about violent deaths between 1820 and 1949. In order to 
focus on the problem of war, he began by defining a war as a violent conflict 
in which there were at least 317 (10 raised to the 2.5 power) deaths. He then 
used various ingenious mathematical comparisons in order to uncover factors 
which were more common among warring opponents than one would expect 
on the basis of chance. One of his conclusions from these statistical manipula- 
tions was “that some strong pacifying influence has prevented small-scale 
fighting, and ... that civil fighting has been prevented more than foreign 
fighting.”3 On the basis of his other calculations he concluded that neither 
differences in religion nor differences in language were more correlated with 
the occurrence of war than what one would expect on the basis of chance. In 
fact, the only factor that turned out to be statistically significant was that being 
under a common government reduced the likelihood of war more than one 
would expect on the basis of chance. This was especially true in the case of 
smaller wars.* He also concluded that the longer two previous belligerent 
groups were under a common government, the less likely they were to go to 
war with each other.® Thus Richardson provides statistical evidence to support 
the thesis that government not only seeks to bring about peace, but that it tends 
to succeed at that task. 

Of course, there is still the data collected by Melvin Small and J. David 
Singer in Resort to Arms: International and Civil Wars, 1816-19805 which in- 
dicates that civil wars occur at least as often as international wars. But does 
such data show that governments are not effective in promoting peace? It cer- 
tainly shows that governments are not always successful at establishing and 
maintaining peace, but the similar quantity of international wars and civil wars 
certainly cannot be used to show that governments are useless in providing 
peace. The extent of opportunity for fighting must also be considered. Except 
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for countries actively appropriating distant empires, there will be only a few 
international borders where people from different countries are close to each 
other and therefore likely to get into wars with one another, but people living 
in the same country are necessarily close to each other. There is always the 
possibility for armed conflict among them. To learn whether government is 
successful at reducing armed conflict it seems that one would need to compare 
similar regions, or maybe even the same region at different times, to see how 
much war occurs when there is a common government and how much when 
there isn’t. Situations like the former Soviet Union and the former Yugoslavia 
“suggest that the break-up of a governed community is likely to mean more war 
within that part of the world. Conversely, establishing a common government 
over formerly independent states is expected to decrease the likelihood of war 
in that part of the world. That was the case with regard to the formation of the 
United States in 1787-1789. 

In opposition to the idea that the federal government of the United States 
has been relatively successful in controlling war within its boundaries, the 
critics of world federalism argued that between 1816 and 1914 more people 
were killed in war within the federated United States than in a nonunified 
Europe. But citing such “evidence” to show the relative ineffectiveness of the 
United States federal government is grossly unfair. First, it very conveniently 
sets dates just after one great war in Europe had ended and just before another 
great one began. If one can just pick and choose dates, why not compare 1865 
to 1980 within the United States compared with the same time period within 
Europe? In that period there were no civil wars within the United States while 
there were ten international wars in Europe.” Second, it is inappropriate to 
focus just on the number of deaths from war rather than paying some attention 
to the number of wars which occurred. Between 1816 and 1914 there was only 
one civil war within the United States, though the death toll was high. During 
that same period the United States itself fought two external wars while there 
were twelve international wars in Europe.® And those are the figures even 
when the Crimean War is not counted as a European war and when the dates 
have been deliberately selected to fall between two big European wars. Third, 
one must consider what probably would have happened in the territory which 
became the United States if the U.S. federal government had not been created. 
It is hard to believe that there would not have been war after war among the 
states as they battled for new territory to the west. The bloodiness of the Civil 
War may just be an indication of how bloody the other wars would have been. 
There would probably also have been various alliances with European nations 
which would have led to wars between one state and another. The history of 
warfare in Central America and South America suggests that the uniting of the 
states of North America was a very significant event not only for the general 
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preservation of peace but also for the spreading of prosperity. The fact that 
the federal pattern of government, which was originated in the United States, 
has been copied in many other nations indicates that there is a widespread 
belief that that federation has been a successful pattern of political organiza- 
tion. One civil war should not be allowed to nullify the tremendous success 
of the United States as a political experiment. 

The fact that most nation-states live in peace with each other most of the 
time does not show that we don’t need a federal world government. Most in- 
dividual people also live in peace with each other most of the time, but that 
doesn’t prove we don’t need government to regulate the conduct of individuals. 
When there is a government, it is not necessary to organize ad hoc action 
against a lawbreaker each time the law is violated. It is not necessary to wait 
until many people are harmed before coordinated responsive action can be 
taken. Governments provide a lawful environment for interaction, so an expec- 
tation of law-abiding behavior is established. The expectation that law will be 
enforced generates a much different situation from what one finds in the 
absence of government. Governments also allow for the governed community 
to more readily undertake projects for the common good. It is not necessary 
to organize a new coordinating group for each new project in international 
cooperation. If there is a democratic government, there is also an opportunity 
for peacefully changing what the law requires on the basis of deliberation and 
voting, the key to durable peace. 

With the mention of the democratic system of making government policy 
we come to still another objection by world federalists to the data presented 
about civil wars. How many of these civil wars occurred within nation-states 
where there was a democratic government? World federalists are not ad- 
vocating the creation of just any kind of world government. They are ad- 
vocating establishment of a Western-style democratic world government. If we 
want to use past experience to learn about the likelihood of civil war within 
a democratic world government, we can only be guided by information about 
civil wars within democratic states. Within such a government policy is deter- 
mined by voting, free speech is guaranteed, and the rights of minorities are 
protected. Such governments tend to be very stable because they allow for 
peaceful change. In political democracies revolutions are accomplished at the 
ballot box rather than through armed revolution.” This greater internal 
peacefulness of democratic governments is not just a theoretical expectation. 
R.J. Rummel’s statistical analyses show that “the more democratic a political 
system, the less likely it is that such a state will engage in foreign and domestic 
collective violence. ...”!° Rummel’s own interest is related mainly to the 
foreign behavior of democratic states and the fact that they do not engage in 
wars with each other, but what he has to say about the lack of violence within 
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democratic states is what is relevant to the present point about civil wars. It 
may be an exaggeration to say that having a democratic government makes 
civil war impossible. The American Civil War seems to disprove that, though 
it may be argued that the slave-holding states of the South were not really 
democratic. In any case, it is not fair to take data about all civil wars regardless 
of type of government and apply that data to expectations for what would occur 
under a democratic federal world government. 

It might be argued at this point that if Rummel is correct, the way to get 
a peaceful world is to have all the nation-states of the world become “free 
states,” just as Kant proposed in “Perpetual Peace”! and Woodrow Wilson 
campaigned for during and after World War I. World federalists would not 
oppose such a goal. They would maintain only that at this time in history it 
makes more sense to try to create a democratic federal world government at 
the global level to provide a context for assisting nation-states to also move in 
this direction. The UN has already proved to be a valuable “school” where 
leaders from nondemocratic countries can learn about democratic practices. 12 
A democratic federal world government would not only provide even better 
“on-the-job” training for representatives from these nondemocratic countries 
but would also free all national governments from the “national security” con- 
cerns which drain their resources as well as give undemocratic dictators and 
military elites an excuse for oppressing their own people. As noted earlier, 
global-level democracy would be helpful even to mature democracies in com- 
batting the influence of the anti-democratic parts of their own national military 
establishments (ch. 4, pp. 54-55). 

Another point in favor of a democratic federal world government as op- 
posed to the existing system of international relations concerns the stability of 
the peace which comes from political compromise between the conflicting par- 
ties within a democratic political framework as compared to the instability of 
the peace which comes as a result of threats of war and coercive diplomacy 
between sovereign nation-states. In the former case there is a readiness to live 
with the resolution which has been worked out without threats of violence while 
in the latter case there is a tendency to want to build up one’s economic and 
military power in order to be able to avoid being coerced by the other side 
in the future. In fact, there may even be enough resentment on the part of a 
nation-state which has been coerced into an agreement in the past to want to 
go further and coerce the other side in the future. 

Finally, it might be noted that if absence of government is such a wonderful 
way of organizing a community, we should try it at the national, the state, and 
the local levels. Why not organize these other communities the same way the 
world is organized? Why not let different areas within these communities have 
their own armed forces and resolve their conflicts by diplomacy backed up by 
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threats of the use of force if necessary? It is an incontestable truth that 
democratic political institutions have proved to be useful in promoting 
peaceful resolution of conflict within the governed community. If they are not, 
we should eliminate them at the national level, at the state level, and at the 
local community level. But no one wants to do that. They are too valuable. If 
democratic political institutions are so valuable at these other levels, it follows 
that a democratic federal world government would also be valuable at the 
global level. The only reason that its value is not so evident is that it doesn’t 
yet exist. Once there is a functioning democratic federal world government, 
it will be viewed as being just as indispensable as those other levels of govern- 
ment which already exist. 

The second objection to which the world federalist must reply is the claim 
that trying to establish a federal world government might itself lead to war (ch. 
5, pp. 101). The assumptions underlying these claims are that trying “to disarm 
nations” could lead to misunderstandings “that culminate in nuclear war,” that 
“a hostile nation that is pushed too hard to join” might start a nuclear war, and 
that “artificially amalgamated peoples” being forced to “live together in har- 
mony” will be in constant conflict. In order to deal with these issues we need 
to have a context. We need to suppose that most of the leaders of the world 
have decided to move toward a federal world government but that a few na- 
tional governments are still opposed. Otherwise the notions of resisting 
amalgamation, giving up armaments, or being forced to join do not even apply. 

To bring this discussion down to earth, we need to deal with a specific pro- 
posal about how a federal world government would come into existence. The 
best known view is that presented by Clark and Sohn in World Peace through 
World Law. The first two objections (by Kavka) about how trying to establish 
a federal world government might lead to war are based on that particular pro- 
posal.!3 So what do Clark and Sohn propose? Their proposal provides: 


(a) that every independent state in the world shall be eligible for member- 
ship and may join at will; 

(b) that the revised Charter shall come into force only when ratified by five 
sixths of all the nations of the world, the ratifying nations to have a combined 
population of at least five sixths of the total world population and to include 
all the twelve nations which then have the largest populations. . .. 

[In 1966 those twelve nations were] Brazil, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, India, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, the People’s Republic 
of China, the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 


[and] . . . that every nation in the world [whether member or not] shall com- 
pletely disarm and shall comply with the plan for the substitution of world law 
for international violence. 14 
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These provisions mean that it would be very difficult to get the support needed 
to bring the world federation into existence in the first place but that once that 
support was acquired any remaining opponent to the federation would face 
overwhelming resistance. Kavka’s concern is that a nuclear war might result 
if there were a smaller country with nuclear weapons which didn’t want to 
disarm. This is not just a theoretical possibility. Consider the situation of Israel 
or a nuclear-armed Iraq. If such a country would not join in the gradual reduc- 
tion of nuclear weapons and other military weapons to zero, what could the 
budding world federation do? 

It seems that an appropriate response to this question would be along five 
lines. First, the step-by-step reduction toward disarmament being carried out 
by the other nations in the federation (this disarmament process has been 
described in ch. 4, p. 70) could eventually be delayed after these nations had 
disarmed to a point where they collectively possessed three or four times as 
much weaponry as the uncooperative nation-state(s). The point here is that the 
leadership. of one or two small nations should not be allowed to prevent the 
disarmament process from even getting started. 

Second, a delegation could be sent from the world federation to the 
leader(s) of the nation(s) which are resisting the disarmament process in order 
to learn the basis of their fears and to determine whether some acceptable ac- 
tions could be taken which would allay those fears. 

Third, radio and television broadcasts could be directed toward the 
recalcitrant countries informing the citizenry of how their own government 
leadership is resisting the disarmament of the world and the effort to exchange 
the war system for a system of world peace based on law which is being carried 
out by the rest of the world. These broadcasts should make it clear that the 
effort being carried out to try to overcome resistance is not directed against 
the country as a whole but only against the particular leader(s) who are 
resisting the move toward world law. 

Fourth, those countries with uncooperative leaders could be isolated from 
the rest of the world. All trade could be stopped, and sanctions could be 
employed against anyone who tried to continue trading with that country or 
anyone in it. All international communications by phone or mail or satellites 
could be halted. Such isolating measures could be much more extensive than 
anything yet done by the international community with regard to sanctions car- 
ried out against Zimbabwe, South Africa, or Iraq on the basis of UN recom- 
mendations. In this connection it is worth recalling that Rhode Island was 
pressured by economic sanctions into finally joining the federal United States 
of America over a year after that federation began functioning.!5 Thus, it 
seems that the world federation should be able to bring recalcitrant leaders 
into the disarmament process without getting involved in a war against their 
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countries, especially if it is continually kept in mind that the dispute is not with 
a country as a whole but with the individual leader(s) of that country. 

Fifth, if the situation was such that some parts of the country with the 
recalcitrant leaders showed a readiness to forsake those leaders and if that ter- 
ritory could be occupied by forces of the world government without becoming 
engaged in large-scale armed fighting, then such an occupation should be 
undertaken. The occupied territory should be put under the control of a locally 
elected democratic alternative national government as soon as possible. In- 
dividuals who had previously cooperated with the recalcitrant leaders should 
be encouraged to escape and become citizens of the new alternative national 
government. The forces of the world government should remain in the oc- 
cupied territory to assist the newly established national government in case of 
attack by the forces of the recalcitrant leaders. As long as the threat of large- 
scale counter military action by the forces of the recalcitrant leaders is not 
great, the amount of territory controlled by the newly established government 
and the forces of the world government should gradually be enlarged so that 
the amount of land, people, and other resources controlled by the recalcitrant 
leaders is gradually reduced. In that way the policy of isolating them so they 
would agree to comply with the disarmament process could achieve success 
more rapidly. 

The current international situation is such that the original commitment to 
join the world federation must be made by a national government or some kind 
of national assembly with the authority to decide the issue. The subsequent 
operation of the world federation itself, however, must be based on the ac- 
countability of individuals to a much greater degree than one finds in the 
Clark-Sohn version of world federation written during the cold war, which is 
in fact primarily nation-centered despite some statements about individual 
accountability. 

With regard to Claude’s objection that a world federation would become 
“a focus of conflict” (ch. 5, p. 101) because it tries to coerce “artificially 
amalgamated people to live together in harmony,” world federalists answer 
that it is not world government but rather the unity of the earth which is forcing 
people to live together. What happens within the boundaries of one country 
often has great impact on people living in other countries. There will always 
be conflict between groups about what policies should be followed, but a world 
federation offers a better framework for resolving these conflicts than that 
which exists between independent countries where international diplomacy 
may be backed up by threats of force. Within a democratic social order, con- 
flict can be the stimulus for gradual change on the basis of deliberation, 
debating, and voting. The aim of democratic world federation is to channel 
conflict into political and judicial channels rather than negotiating with the 
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threat of violence in the background. All a world federation is doing is redi- 
recting the manner in which conflicts are worked out, from threats of violence 
and wars to political contests and courts. In this connection, one viewpoint 
which the world federation will want to promote is that conflict is not neces- 
sarily bad but that resort to violence is. Also, national military forces of any 
country, including one’s own, are more an “enemy” of the world community 
than any group of civilians, regardless of how different their views might be 
from the views of one’s own group. Military conquests bring only a temporary 
dominance of one group over another while a resolution of conflict through 
political and judicial processes brings lasting peace to the community. 

A third objection made in the previous chapter by the opponents of world 
federation is that it is inappropriate to use the analogy of the creation of the 
United States of America (or of Switzerland) as a basis for the creation of a 
world federation (ch. 5, pp. 101-02). Hans Morgenthau argued that the thir- 
teen former colonies were not “thirteen separate sovereignties about to merge 
into a single one” but rather that they merely exchanged “one common loyalty 
for another common loyalty.” Besides the thirteen states shared considerably 
more in the way of a common culture than we find among the approximately 
200 nations of the world today. In response the world federalist acknowledges 
that there are many dissimilarities between federating the United States in 
1787-89 and federating the world in the twenty-first century. The analogy is 
far from perfect. Nevertheless it is a helpful analogy and not nearly as feeble 
as the enemies of world federation maintain. 

The appropriateness of using the United States as an analogy for creating 
an international federation was defended by Clarence Streit in Union Now. 
We cannot do better than to simply review Streit’s arguments and the 
references he used to support them. To challenge the notion that all Americans 
were culturally very much alike, Streit cites the comment of Thomas Paine, 
whose pamphlet Common Sense had generated public support for in- 
dependence from Britain just over a decade earlier. Paine wrote: “If there is 
a country in the world where concord, according to common calculation, 
would be least expected, itis America. Made up as it is of people from different 
nations, accustomed to different forms and habits of Government, speaking 
different languages, and more different in their modes of worship, it would ap- 
pear that the union of such a people was impracticable.”!7 Streit also quotes 
the words of a liberal philosopher of that day, Josiah Tucker, dean of 
Gloucester, who wrote: 

As to the future grandeur of America, and its being a rising empire under 
one head, whether republican or monarchical, it is one of the idlest and most 


visionary notions that ever was conceived even by writers of romance. The 
mutual antipathies and clashing interests of the Americans, their differences 
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of governments, habitudes, and manners, indicate that they will have no cen- 
tre of union and no common interest. They never can be united into one com- 
pact empire under any species of government whatever; a disunited people 
till the end of time, suspicious and distrustful of each other, they will be di- 
vided and sub-divided into little commonwealths or principalities, according 
to natural boundaries. . . .}8 


To challenge the notion that the newly independent states were already 


a harmonious community Streit cites the words of John Fiske: “By 1786,under 
the universal depression and want of confidence, all trade had well-nigh 
stopped, and political quackery, with its cheap and dirty remedies, had full 
control of the field.”!9 


We can add pieces of Streit’s own commentary to demonstrate the 


disunited condition of the American League of Friendship at that time. 


Trade disputes threatened war among New York, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey. Territorial disputes led to bloodshed and threat of war among New 
York, New Hampshire, and Vermont and between Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

War with Spain threatened to break the League of Friendship in two camps. 
The League could not coerce its members [to pay what they owed]. Threats 
of withdrawal from it were common. . .. 

The total membership of Congress under the League of Friendship was 
ninety-one, but the average attendance in the six years preceding Union was 
only about twenty-five. . .. 

The states issued worthless currency, misery was rife, and courts were 
broken up by armed mobs. When these troubles culminated early in 1787 
with the attempt of Shays’s rebels to capture the League arsenal in 
Massachusetts, so strong was state sovereignty and so feeble the League that 
Massachusetts would not allow League troops to enter its territory even to 
guard the League’s own arsenal.2° 


Being more specific with regard to some of the general comments quoted 
above, Streit observes that that was 


a time when New York was protecting its fuel interests by a tariff on Connecti- 
cut wood, and its farmers by duties on New Jersey butter, when Massachusetts 
closed while Connecticut opened its ports to British shipping, when Boston 
was boycotting Rhode Island grain and Philadelphia was refusing to accept 
New Jersey money, when the money of most of the States was depreciated and 
that of Rhode Island and Georgia was so worthless that their governments 
sought to coerce the citizens into accepting it. In those days New York was 
massing troops on its Vermont frontier while the army of Pennsylvania was 
committing atrocities in the Wyoming valley against settlers from Connecticut.?! 
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These specific events seem sufficient to throw considerable doubt on Morgen- 
thau’s comment that the states of that time were not really separate sovereign- 
ties. 

Going beyond these historical notes, Streit specifically discusses the issue 
of whether establishing a federation among those American states at that time 
was simpler than would be the establishment of an international federation of 
democracies in the twentieth century. (Streit advocated moving toward a world 
government by starting with a nucleus federation of fifteen industrialized 
democracies which other nation-states could then join when they met the 
stipulated requirements, including being democracies themselves.) He admits 
that some factors had made federation easier for the American states. They 
“had been colonies of the same country.” They had “a common language, a 
predominantly British background and nationality, the same pioneering tradi- 
tions and problems.” But there also are two big advantages for modern interna- 
tional federalists. 


One of them is political experience; another is speed of communication. 

They lived in the infancy of modern democracy. . .. They had to invent 
federal union. We have behind us now [in 1938] 150 years of experience with 
democracy and federal union which they lacked. It took a month then for a 
message to go by the fastest means from Philadelphia to the most remote state; 
a delegate took still longer.22 


Communications and representatives can both move much more rapidly today 
than they could in the last part of the eighteenth century. 

It seems that Streit has correctly identified two important advantages for 
contemporary federalists. At the same time, those advantages for the 
American federalists which he mentioned cannot be ignored. The question of 
the extent to which there exists a common world culture today is closely tied 
to the issue of the feasibility of a world federation, the next challenge to the 
federalist viewpoint to be discussed below. But let us not overlook Streit’s part- 
ing shot at those who believe a league like the UN can succeed in a situation 
where a democratic federation cannot. 


Those who say that I am wrong, that conditions were so much more favorable 
to Union of the American democracies than they are for Union in our day, 
are also saying implicitly that conditions then were also much more favorable 
than now to all the alternative solutions—league, alliance, or isolationism. If 
a common language, a common mother country, a common continent, and all 
the other things the American democracies had in common made Union 
easier for them than us, they also made it easier for them to make a league 
succeed. If even they could not make a league work, then how in the name 
of common sense can we expect to do better with a league than they did?23 
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The American states created a federation because they learned that the con- 
federation they had created just couldn’t get their problems solved. For a long 
time it has been believed that the confederal UN was not able to be very effec- 
tive because of the cold war. Now that the cold war is over and that rationale 
for UN ineffectiveness is gone, will the need for revisions in the UN become 
evident? Sometimes successes as the UN is now experiencing may reveal prob- 
lems which failure had kept from view. For example, a successful military 
operation in the Gulf War nevertheless has left law-violator Saddam Hussein 
in power and many innocent people in Iraq dead or unfree. For another exam- 
ple, how is the UN going to be able to pay for its various peacekeeping opera- 
tions, many of which need to be expanded if they are to succeed? 

The observations about Switzerland made by Morgenthau actually support 
the case for federalism at the global level rather than counting against it as 
Morgenthau suggests. Morgenthau notes that the Swiss states were in a con- 
federal relation with each other before they formed a federation in 1848. He 
describes the various external factors that led them to cooperate with each 
other. Then he says, “While these circumstances allowed Switzerland to sur- 
vive in the midst of powerful neighbors, they did not permit it to maintain 
peace among its component states. Within the span of little more than 300 
years, the Swiss states fought among themselves numerous minor wars and five 
religious wars involving all or virtually all of them, the last as late as 1847.”24 
But note that date of 1847! The Swiss fought war after war with each other 
while they were members of a confederation, but after they created the Swiss 
federation in 1848 they no longer had wars with each other! One could hardly 
ask for more support for the federalist contention that a confederation like the 
United Nations needs to be converted to a federation in order to be an effective 
political organization. As for Morgenthau’s conclusion on page 494 of Politics 
among Nations about the lesson to be learned from Swiss history (“Thus the 
Swiss experience . . . emphasizes both the need and difficulty of establishing 
a state above the national states”) the world federalist can agree with minor 
reservations. There is a need for a world federation (not a unitary world state), 
but it will be difficult to attain it. Both the case of the United States and the 
case of Switzerland suggest that the development of a confederation is a 
necessary stepping stone to the federation. So the confederal UN has perhaps 
been a necessary stepping stone to a world federation. The next step to a world 
federation will undoubtedly be difficult, but if it is desirable the proper 
response seems to be to work hard to overcome the difficulties. 

The supporters of world federation can also note that the present ongoing 
integration of the European community may soon provide an even better ex- 
ample of how to move from separate sovereign nation-states to a confederation 
to a federation. The move from confederation to federation is indeed proving 
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to be difficult, but if and when it occurs world federalists may have a better 
model for world federation than either the United States of America or Switzer- 
land. 

A key argument against world federalists, the fourth objection raised in 
the previous chapter, is that even if world federation were desirable, it is not 
feasible (ch. 5, pp. 103-07). It should be remembered that many of those who 
expressed this sentiment about the impossibility of implementing a world 
government were writing before the end of the cold war. Consider Freeman 
Dyson’s comment that “it is difficult to imagine either Americans or Russians 
willingly accepting a world government which they did not dominate.”25 That 
confrontation is no longer a factor. What was unthinkable only a few years ago 
is now thinkable. It is precisely the great change in the international situation 
which requires that we look again at the federal world government proposal. 
The question before us is not the feasibility of world federation several years 
ago but its feasibility and desirability now. 

The first subsidiary argument was that world government cannot become 
a reality without the support of the more powerful countries and there is no 
reason for the leaders of these more powerful countries to transfer sovereignty 
to a world federation. Such an argument assumes that the leaders of the more 
powerful countries will not want to change a situation where they have the up- 
per hand. It may be granted that unenlightened leaders might well react in that 
way, but there are some very good reasons for the leaders of more powerful 
countries—even the militarily most powerful country —to subordinate their na- 
tional sovereignty to a world federation. First, there is a real lack of long-term 
security when a country’s national security is based on current military 
supremacy. Scientists are always discovering new things. The most modern 
technology can become useless when confronted by alternative new ap- 
proaches and unanticipated strategies. For example, nuclear weapons would 
be totally useless in defending a country from genetically engineered bacteria 
placed in its water supply in an unknown way by an unknown enemy nation- 
state.2° For another example, terrorists might develop new techniques for 
assassinating national leaders from a distance or over a period of time in such 
a way that it would be very difficult to determine who was responsible. Even 
leaders of the nations which are most powerful at this moment might look 
favorably toward the establishment of a system of governance where power 
would no longer depend on developing new destructive ways to use scientific 
knowledge. 

Second, even the leaders of the most powerful nation-states might decide 
that a different kind of international system is necessary where individuals 
rather than nation-states should be held accountable for violations of interna- 
tional law. They might conclude that it makes no sense to kill huge numbers 
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of citizens of another country who had nothing to do with their government’s 
illegal policies, especially when killing them does nothing to remove the 
leaders who violated the law (as occurred in the Gulf War against Saddam 
Hussein). In such a revised international system national sovereignty could no 
longer be used to protect national leaders from personal accountability. Cer- 
tainly making leaders of other nations personally responsible for violations of 
law would mean that the leaders of the powerful nations also would become 
personally accountable; but if they don’t intend to violate any international 
laws, that consideration should not be a factor. Since power corrupts, it may 
corrupt even the leaders of one’s own nation, especially if their superior 
military power enables them to act as if they were above the law. Therefore, 
it makes sense for enlightened leaders to lead their countries into a federal 
system where their successors would no longer be so liable to corruption. 
Leaders might also be able by this means to fortify themselves against 
pressures from their own colleagues and military leaders to ignore moral and 
legal obligations to other nation-states. 

Third, even the leaders of the most powerful nation-states might conclude 
that it makes no sense to continue spending large amounts of money to main- 
tain their military superiority while other nations become rich by focusing their 
efforts on the production of consumer goods. In fact, it seems reasonable that 
all the leaders of the most powerful countries could get together and decide 
collectively to compete with each other economically in a law-governed en- 
vironment rather than wasting their resources on military arms races of either 
a qualitative or quantitative kind. 

Fourth, even the leaders of powerful nations may realize that their coun- 
tries can be threatened by environmental dangers such as depletion of the 
ozone layer or global warming or overpopulation of the planet just as much 
as by military threats from other countries. They might decide that they must 
work together with all the other nation-states to develop a system of governance 
where the environment can be protected and individual polluters can be 
brought to justice. A world federation may even give these national leaders 
more leverage in bringing their own polluters under control, especially when 
they can point to the fact that the laws prohibiting pollution are as strict in other 
countries as in their own. 

Fifth, most leaders of nations are motivated by a desire for fame. It is 
difficult to conceive of what could make a leader more famous or more 
endeared by posterity than to become one of the founding fathers of the 
democratic world federation which put an end to the war system which had 
dominated human society for thousands of years. As U.S. President Theodore 
Roosevelt put it when accepting the Nobel Peace Prize in 1910: “All mankind 
would be grateful for all time to the statesman who could bring about a new 
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structure of international society.”27 Obviously, any national leader would also 
need to be convinced that this world federation was best for his own nation 
too, but if one takes a long-term point of view there can be little doubt that 
all nations would be gainers by such a transformation of the international 
system. There is no reason to believe that national leaders must always lack 
intelligence and vision. 

What leaders of all nations would want to do is to guarantee that the world 
federation would not intrude on their conduct of purely domestic affairs. Such 
protective provisions would be even more important to the leaders of smaller, 
less powerful countries than of the larger, more powerful ones. What follows 
from this is not that national governments should avoid creating a world 
federation but that special care must be taken to limit the powers of the world 
federation. The constitution for the world federation should contain a “bill of 
rights” for all national governments as well as a “bill of rights” for all individual 
citizens. 

The second subsidiary argument related to the feasibility issue is that the 
people of the world lack a sense of community. They still think of themselves 
primarily as members of this or that nationality or this or that nation-state. The 
multitudes, it is claimed, will resist any effort to create a federal world govern- 
ment even if the leaders decide to go in that direction. But the situation is 
changing rapidly, and what may have been true a few years ago is no longer 
true. It was, after all, only thirty years ago that Marshall McLuhan coined the 
expression “global village” which is now so widely used.?8 One should also 
remember that the thinking of the multitudes is much influenced by the think- 
ing of the leaders, especially when it is formalized in documents such as the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 1992 “Rio Declaration” on the 
environment and development or in the various treaties and covenants con- 
cerning human rights, exploitation of ocean resources, and other matters 
adopted by the United Nations. These documents act as a focus for goal- 
directed action in the future, just as the Declaration of Independence and the 
U.S. Constitution served as ideals to be accomplished more than as a statement 
of the view of the masses at the time they were adopted. 

If we want to learn about the existence or nonexistence of a global culture, 
it seems reasonable to turn our attention to the views of those who study 
culture, the sociologists. In one recent collection of the views of sociologists 
on this issue entitled Global Culture: Nationalism, Globalization, and Moder- 
nity we find Ulf Hannerz of the University of Stockholm saying this: 


There is now a world culture, but we had better make sure that we under- 
stand what this means. It is marked by an organization of diversity rather than 
by a replication of uniformity. No total homogenization of systems of meaning 
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and expression has occurred, nor does it appear likely that there will be one 
any time soon. But the world has become one network of social relationships, 
and between its different regions there is a flow of meaning as well as of people 
and goods. 

The world culture is created through the increasing interconnectedness of 
varied local cultures, as well as through the development of cultures without 
a clear anchorage in any one territory. These are all becoming sub-cultures, 
as it were, within the wider whole. . ..29 


In the introduction to that book editor Mike Featherstone makes the same 


point: 


Is there a global culture? If by a global culture we mean something akin to 
the culture of the nation-state writ large, then the answer is patently a negative 
one. On this comparison the concept of a global culture fails, not least because 
the image of the culture of a nation-state is one which generally emphasizes 
cultural homogeneity and integration. According to this line of reasoning, it 
would be impossible to identify an integrated global culture without the forma- 
tion of a world state—a highly unlikely prospect. Yet if we move away from 
the static polarity suggested by our original question and try to employ a 
broader definition of culture and think more in terms of processes, it might 
be possible to refer to the globalization of culture. Here we can point to 
cultural integration and cultural disintegration processes which take place not 
only on an inter-state level but processes which transcend the state-society unit 
and can therefore be held to occur on a trans-national or trans-societal level. 
It therefore may be possible to point to trans-societal cultural processes which 
take a variety of forms, some of which have preceded the inter-state relations 
into which nation-states can be regarded as being embedded, and processes 
which sustain the exchange and flow of goods, people, information, 
knowledge, and images which give rise to communication processes which 
gain some autonomy on a global level.*° 


In a similar vein, Anthony King of the State University of New York at 
Binghamton says: “[T]here is indeed a world or global culture which is largely 
the product of a world political economy of capitalism, as well as being the 
outcome of its technological and communicative effects. However, while there 
may well be a globalizing culture in relation to the built environment, it is not 
necessarily ... a homogenizing one.”?! He adds: 


. .. [PJeople belong to many different cultures and the cultural differences 
are as likely to be within states (i.e., between regions, classes, ethnic groups, 
the urban and rural) as between states. Architects and designers move more 
easily between New York, London, and Bombay than between Bombay and 
the villages of Maharashtra. 
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... [N]ation-states constantly aim to construct, define, and monitor na- 
tional cultures within the politically-defined boundaries of the state. . .. But 
these are constantly undermined, not only by cultural flows coming in from 
outside the state but increasingly from autonomous and hegemonic profes- 
sional sub-cultures (such as architecture) which generally, though not 
necessarily, have their values and roots in institutions derived from capitalist 
social formations and practices which operate across national boundaries. 3? 


Anthony D. Smith of the London School of Economics puts it this way: 


Today’s imperialisms are ostensibly non-national; “capitalism” and “social- 
ism,” and in a different sense “Europeanism,” -are by definition and intention 
“supranational,” if not universal. They are supported by a technological in- 
frastructure which is truly “cosmopolitan,” in the sense that the same telecom- 
munications base will eventually erode cultural differences and create a 
genuinely “global culture” based on the properties of the media themselves, 
to which the “message” will become increasingly incidental. For the rest, 
tourism and museology alone will preserve the memory of an earlier era of 
“national cultures.”33 


Thus these and other sociologists concerned about the issue all agree that we 
are presently witnessing the development of a global culture in the sense of 
an interchange and mutual awareness throughout the whole world even though 
there is no single homogeneous culture of which everyone in the world is a 
part. Those who believe that a common culture must be a homogeneous 
culture are making an assumption which is mistaken, not only with regard to 
the global community but even with regard to national cultures such as that 
of the United States.34 

More directly related to the issue of whether there exists a sense of global 
community on which a world federation might be built, Featherstone observes 
that “several contributors” to his volume have noted that “the intensity and 
rapidity of today’s global cultural flows have contributed to the sense that the 
world is a singular place.”®> Roland Robertson, a leader among sociologists 
with regard to the topic of the globalization of culture, has outlined five phases 
in the development of globalization of culture, starting with the fifteenth cen- 
tury in Europe. In the fifth phase, beginning in the 1960s, he includes the 
following in his list of important developments: “Inclusion of the Third World 
and heightening of global consciousness in the late 1960’s. Moon landing. . .. 
Number of global institutions and movements greatly increases. . .. Concern 
with humankind as a species-community greatly enhanced. Interest in world 
civil society and world citizenship. Consolidation of global media system.”36 

One situation shows as clearly as any that we now have a sense of a single 
world community. It is the fact that national leaders, whether in eastern 
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Europe or South Africa or China or Israel or the developing countries of 
Africa, must pay attention to world public opinion. As Friedrich H. Tenbruck 
of the University of Tübingen observes: 


... [T]he foundations for legitimacy and loyalty have changed funda- 
mentally. The well-known decrease in state sovereignty is only one part of this 
change. Previously, power holders legitimized themselves by convincing their 
followers; today they have to demonstrate their acceptance by world opinion. 
This applies as much to politics as it does to religion and other forces. Through 
this, the loyalties of the most varied political elites become internationalized 
as can be observed especially—but not exclusively—in the developing 
countries. . ..37 


Tenbruck adds: 


Generally, individual cultures are losing their autonomy as they are being 
drawn into the network of electronic mass media that are instrumental in 
creating cross-cultural audiences, movements, issues, images, and lifestyles. 
Conversely, all sorts of ideas—religious, political, moral, or aesthetic—must 
now strive after a global hearing, recognition, and representation, and 
therefore tend to get organized on a cross-cultural, global, missionary scale.** 


Thus we can see that the notion that there is not a sufficient sociological or 
cultural base for moving toward a world federation may have been an ap- 
propriate objection at one time, but it is so no longer. The global culture and 
global nongovernmental institutions are quickly becoming a reality while 
development of a global governance system adequate to deal with problems 
of coordination and collective control is being neglected. 

Another aspect of this situation is the need to realize that new political in- 
stitutions are not built overnight, as the European community is demonstrat- 
ing. The planning by leaders for new political institutions at the global level 
cannot wait until the foundation is completely in place for several decades. The 
planning for the new institutions must go hand-in-hand with the developing 
cultural base, giving guidance to a transformation that will go more smoothly 
with planning by the leaders than without it. There is some hope that the ap- 
propriate involvement by leaders will take place. Richard Falk notes: 


The global interdependence phenomenon is gradually having an impact on 
political consciousness in a way that may have a real world order potential. 
Even those who endorse the system-reform track acknowledge this develop- 
ment as a “social fact” and attribute significance to it. In a recent article 
published in Foreign Affairs, for instance, its editor, William Bundy, noted 
the following: “...something beyond nationalism is slowly taking root in 
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the world . . . the signs of a developing sense of common human destiny are 
present.”89 


In the United States the people are ahead of their leaders in realizing how 
rapidly the situation is changing and how important global institutions are for 
dealing with the problems confronting humanity today. It is always difficult to 
say what “people in general” are thinking or what attitudes they have. Never- 
theless we do have public opinion surveys which can help. One of the most 
relevant for our concerns was a survey on “The Emerging World Order” 
supervised by the Americans Talk Issues Foundation during the last week of 
June 1991.4° This survey discovered a high level of support among the 
American people for the UN and a global approach to dealing with interna- 
tional issues. To be more specific, 


. ..A proposal originally suggested by the Brandt Commission in 1980, for 
the United Nations to monitor and tax international arms sales with the money 
going for humanitarian purposes, received 72% support. . .. 

... The importance of the United Nations playing a much bigger peace- 
keeping and diplomatic role than it did before the Gulf War remains very high 
with 68% saying “very important.” .. . 

. . Seventy-eight percent approve of the job being done by the UN.... 

. ..“The United States should use its position to get other nations to join 
together to take action against world environmental problems,” continues to 
rank highest among all “new world order” concepts tested with support of 
92% before, and 90% after, those surveyed heard two pro and two con 
arguments, 

...Eighty eight percent favor the United Nations having standby 
peacekeeping forces, 67% favor selecting the Secretary-General of the U.N. 
by popular vote in countries that hold elections, and 59% say U.N. resolutions 
should “rule over the actions and laws of individual countries, including the 
United States.”* 


These figures suggest that the U.S. public is much more ready to strengthen 
global institutions than are the national leaders. The last item cited suggests 
that about three-fifths of the American public is ready for federal world 
government right now! 

The third subsidiary argument related to the feasibility issue is that na- 
tionalistic feelings are on the increase, so the world federalist proposal seeks 
to move things in the wrong direction—toward more centralization rather than 
decentralization. It must be admitted that ethnic nationalism is on the rise. 
Furthermore, at least some of this rising nationalism is directly related to the 
globalization of culture just discussed. National cultures, especially those in 
the newly developing countries, want to protect their cultures from extinction 
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by the Western cultures which are being spread by multinational corporations, 
technology, and the media. As Friedrich Tenbruck notes: 


[The people] in the developing countries ... have absorbed European 
science and education and their elites to some extent European culture and 
language, too. With the transition to an industrial organization of life the rela- 
tionship of the people to their own culture and history is put into question as 
well. In this sense, the liberation of colonial countries together with the ac- 
celeration of modernization has only increased their dependence on 
developed countries, especially in relation to culture. As a consequence, the 
concern with cultural identity has already come [to] supersede that of develop- 
ment in a number of cases.‘ 


So the question is raised how to preserve “national” cultural identity, and the 
most obvious answer seems to be the creation and preservation of a national 
government to take positive action to preserve it. 

Would the creation of a federal world government be harmful to the 
preservation of national identity? The general assumption is that centralization 
of political power would be harmful because those who already have power 
will be able to use a federal world government to further increase their power. 
And certainly such a danger exists. But the situation must be compared with 
what is likely to happen without the institution of a world federation. What is 
happening under the present international system? These developing coun- 
tries feel that they must have military forces to protect themselves against 
neighboring countries and weaponry from industrialized countries to arm 
those forces. They must teach their children English or French so that they 
will be able to participate in the modern technological and educational world. 
They must be ready to allow industries which pollute the environment or ex- 
ploit workers to come into their countries. They have no means of escaping 
from these situations, which certainly are not helping them to maintain their 
own culture. 

With a world federation all three of these situations could be modified in 
such a way that the developing nations could preserve their own cultures. With 
a world federation nation-states would no longer need to be armed to protect 
themselves against other nation-states. All nations would disarm under an in- 
ternationally supervised disarmament plan implemented by an international 
disarmament agency. It would no longer be necessary to spend scarce funds 
for weaponry or to train young men to learn to use weapons rather than more 
useful machines which could produce consumer goods. Purchases from in- 
dustrialized nations could be of computers and medicines rather than military 
goods. With regard to language, a world federation could coordinate the 
worldwide use of a more quickly learned nationally neutral language such as 
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Esperanto as a second language for everyone. Children in developing lands 
could learn Esperanto much more rapidly than they learn English or French 
or Russian or German or Japanese. Furthermore, at international meetings 
where only Esperanto was being used everyone would be equal. Native 
speakers of the major languages would no longer have the advantage of using 
their own language in international meetings. Speakers of other languages 
could .continue to use their own national language at home without being 
penalized for not becoming more proficient in some national language of 
another country. A world federation could adopt worldwide standards for pro- 
tection of the environment and the safety of workers. The developing countries 
would no longer be prized on account of their exploitability. At the same time, 
a world federation could coordinate a worldwide free-trade policy which would 
prevent the richer countries from discriminating against products manufac- 
tured in poorer countries or from unfairly subsidizing agricultural exports 
beyond what the governments of the poorer countries are able to do. 
Certainly there is no guarantee that a world federation would do these 
things that it could do. There is a definite possibility that the federal world 
government would be dominated by the richer countries. At the same time, 
with voting based at least in part on population as it would need to be in a 
democratic government, the developing countries should be able to protect 
themselves from the adoption of world laws which are detrimental to their in- 
terests. Working together in the world federation, the less developed countries 
would at least have a means of protecting themselves from cultural domination, 
something which they do not have in the absence of such a government. 
The apparent conflict between centralization and decentralization exists 
only at a very superficial level.45 Once nation-states are decoupled from the 
war system and the related reliance on military power for coercive diplomacy, 
the pressure to comply with the desires of the militarily more powerful coun- 
tries is eliminated. The relations between the states of the United States should 
be examined to see how a federation works. The states have no military 
budgets in order to protect themselves from possible attack by other states. 
Small states like Rhode Island, Delaware, and Connecticut have not lost con- 
trol over their own domestic affairs any more than have large states like New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Large size which is such an advantage in 
a war system is no longer a relevant factor. A neutral international language 
means that no states have the advantage of using their own national language 
in meetings of the federal government. Common rules against pollution and 
protection of workers allow for peaceful competition without threat of violence. 
In fact, the adoption of a centralized system allows for more decentraliza- 
tion at lower levels. This is becoming evident in the building of the European 
community. As long as the military power of the different nation-states is an 
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important matter, nation-states such as Spain cannot afford to let the Basques 
or the Catalans form separate nation-states. Spain needs to keep these ethnic 
groups within Spain so as to be strong against France and Portugal and other 
nation-states. But what happens if and when the European community 
becomes a federation? Then Spain can afford to let the Basques and the 
Catalans have more and more autonomy. Spain would no longer need these 
peoples and their territory in order to be militarily strong against other nation- 
states. If the European community would decide to use Esperanto in all Euro- 
pean business, Spain would no longer need to fear the weakening of the in- 
fluence of the Spanish language which occurs when the Basques and Catalans 
want to use their own languages. If the laws governing business were the same 
for all of Europe, they would be the same for the Basques and the Catalans 
whether they are part of Spain or not part of Spain. At present the governments 
of nation-states crack down on their separatist groups because in the absence 
of a centralized federal government they cannot afford to lose power relative 
to other nation-states. But after a democratic federal European government is 
established, it can be expected that the nation-states of Europe will be much 
less concerned about keeping their separatist movements under their national 
control. At the same time, since the Basques and Catalans will be able to have 
more autonomy they will be less eager to be removed from being part of Spain. 
It is a mistake to believe that the institution of a federal world government 
would be in opposition to the decentralization which some ethnic groups want. 
As amore general principle it should be observed how democratic federal 
government accompanied by an acceptance of ethnic variety offers a very at- 
tractive alternative to doctrinal nationalism, the notion that each ethnic group 
must have its own ethnically pure nation-state. The motivation for having one’s 
own ethnic nation-state is the fear of being treated unfairly if your group is a 
minority. The motivation of the majority for keeping minorities under their 
control is the desire to have greater power in relation to other nation-states 
which might otherwise make them minorities in that other larger nation-state. 
If minorities are allowed to govern themselves internally and are protected 
from unfair treatment by majorities, they do not need to have a separate 
nation-state with its own military forces and economic policies which benefit 
that group at the expense of others. In a large federation every group is a 
minority interested in protecting the rights of all minorities. Thus federation 
is not the opponent of nationalism but rather the formula of how to have na- 
tionalities without war and struggles for power. As Peter Ustinov, President 
of the World Federalist Movement, has expressed it: “Federalism provides the 
machinery for the enjoyment of the differences there are between us.”44 
The model of the United States is relevant once more. In the United States 
the various ethnic groups continue to celebrate their ethnicity even while they 
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recognize their common loyalty to the government of the United States. In fact, 
the various ethnic groups even help each other celebrate their ethnic festivals! 
Anyone who has been in a big American city on St. Patrick’s Day (March 17) 
will see many non-Irish Americans helping the Irish-Americans celebrate the 
day of their patron saint. The same thing happens on days for other groups 
such as the celebration of Martin Luther King’s birthday (celebrated on the 
third Monday in January) for Afro-Americans. A federal world government 
could coordinate the same kind of support for ethnic variety at the global level. 
Ethnic groups will not need to preach enmity toward one another once the 
threat of war between them has been removed. 

With regard to the issue of whether newly independent nation-states will 
want to join in a world federation so soon after achieving their sovereignty, it 
must be remembered that voluntarily becoming a member of a federation is 
very different from being coerced into a political organization where you are 
subordinated to another national group. Becoming a totally sovereign nation- 
state can have its drawbacks as well as its advantages. For example, newly in- 
dependent states such as Croatia and Bosnia must concern themselves with 
matters such as creating and maintaining military forces. They must find funds 
to open embassies abroad and engage in diplomacy with other nations, both 
on a one-on-one basis and in multilateral forums such as the United Nations. 
They must worry about being subjected to coercive diplomacy by nations with 
stronger military forces and greater economic resources. The possibility of 
becoming part of a European federation or a world federation where they 
would be equal with all other members is a very attractive alternative com- 
pared to becoming a totally sovereign nation-state in an international system 
where the context involves the use of threats of violence by the stronger to 
coerce the weaker. The same is true for the new countries in Africa and Asia. 
Membership in a federation where members are protected from the militaristic 
threats of neighbors is a very attractive alternative to participation in an inter- 
national system based on force and threats of force. 

The fourth subsidiary argument against the feasibility of a world federa- 
tion is the argument that there is general opposition to any kind of social 
change and especially to changes involving political structures. To this argu- 
ment world federalists respond that such changes are very difficult, but that 
does not mean that they are impossible. We know that big social changes can 
occur because they have occurred. They occur when there are some leaders 
who see the need for change and exert themselves to make it. It is worth noting 
that already the constitutions of twenty nations have been modified to permit 
limitations on national sovereignty in relation to international organizations.*5 

Another big factor in major social change is seizing the opportune mo- 
ment. The United States of America was created. The League of Nations was 
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created. The United Nations was created. The Organization for African Unity 
was created. The European Coal and Steel Community was created. A Euro- 
pean federation is being formed. Of course such projects sometimes fail, but 
they also sometimes succeed even when “experts” predict they cannot do so. 

The end of the cold war seems to be an opportune moment for making 
some big changes. On April 22, 1991, national leaders such as Ingvar Carlsson 
of Sweden, Gro Harlem Brundtland of Norway, Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, 
Maurice Strong of Canada, Shidrath Ramphal of Guyana, Benazir Bhutto of 
Pakistan, Willy Brandt of Germany, and others signed the Stockholm Initiative 
on Global Security and Governance entitled Common Responsibility in the 
19905.46 It describes the end of the cold war as “a unique moment of oppor- 
tunity” and makes many specific proposals. Among other things these leaders 
propose “that a World Summit on Global Governance be called, similar to the 
meetings in San Francisco and at Bretton Woods in the 1940s; [and] as a mat- 
ter of priority, the establishment of an independent International Commission 
on Global Governance.”47 Might something important happen in the way of 
changing global institutions as a result of this Stockholm Initiative? That 
depends on the current leaders of the world community. It certainly is not im- 
possible that some significant changes will take place. 

The possibility for major change in the international system may be helped 
by the fact that some “minor changes” seem absolutely necessary. For exam- 
ple, Article 23 of the UN Charter, which names the permanent members of 
the Security Council, refers to “the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” which 
no longer exists, and to “The Republic of China,” which is now The People’s 
Republic of China. Article 53 of the Charter refers to Germany and Japan as 
“enemy states,” but these two nations are now the second and third largest 
financial contributors to the United Nations. The Trusteeship Council, one of 
the six main organs of the UN, will soon have nothing to do because there will 
be no more Trust Territories. Other changes being discussed would increase 
the size of the Security Council by adding more permanent members (but 
without a veto). Among the nations suggested as possible new permanent 
members are Japan, Germany, Brazil, India, Nigeria, and Egypt. There are 
proposals for a UN Verification Agency and for an International Criminal 
Court which could try individual persons for violating international law. There 
are suggestions about how to get more funding for UN peacekeeping, how to 
make the UN more democratic and less a tool of the national governments, 
and so on.*® The question is whether the leaders of the international com- 
munity will utilize this wonderful opportunity for change, possibly by holding 
a Charter Review Conference in 1995, the fiftieth anniversary of the UN.*° 

The fifth subsidiary argument against the feasibility of a federal world 
government is that world federalists expect to simply rely on coercion to 
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enforce world law rather than realizing that in a successful community enforce- 
ment relies on public opinion. As the experiment with prohibition in the United 
States demonstrated, government cannot enforce laws which the people don’t 
want. This anti-federalist argument seems to be directed against the views of 
a few world federalists who have focused so much on law enforcement that 
they have neglected to consider the process by which laws are made. This 
criticism advanced against world federalism must be taken to heart. World 
federalists do not want to advocate a non-democratic, coercive government 
relying on its superior power to force national governments and individuals 
into submission. The slogan “world peace through world law with justice” may 
suggest to some that the only issue is how to enforce the law, but for those who 
advocate democratic world federation the issue of how law comes to be made 
is even more important. As previously noted several times in this book, where 
there is a democratic community the political process assures that various 
groups in the society will have the opportunity to be heard and exert their in- 
fluence. Revolutions by the ballot box must be possible. Peace does not mean 
merely preserving the status quo but requires rather that peaceful and gradual 
changes can be made on the basis of public debate and voting. 

Inis Claude is certainly correct in reminding world federalists that the 
political aspects of a society cannot be ignored. He argues that it is in interna- 
tional organizations like the United Nations that “such factors as voting power, 
parliamentary skill, persuasiveness in debate, capacity to influence the content 
and ordering of agenda, and ability to affect the definition of issues and the 
wording of proposals become important elements of political power. . ..”5° 
This emphasis on the value of democratic procedures is correct except for one 
huge factor that Claude neglects to mention, namely, that the international 
realm of power politics is not much influenced by what happens in these votes 
in the United Nations and that the seemingly democratic processes in the UN 
are undermined by the power politics in the real world. The General Assembly 
of the UN can vote on measures, but whatever they approve is only a recom- 
mendation unless it deals with the operation of the organization itself. And 
even in that latter situation what can be accomplished is severely restricted by 
what the United States and other major powers will tolerate. The United States 
pays 25 percent of the UN budget, so the General Assembly knows that it can- 
not displease the United States very much or it will lose not only 25 percent 
of its budget but also its main physical facilities. When the General Assembly 
does defy what the United States wants, nothing much happens regardless of 
the size of the majority or the persuasiveness of the arguments. Outside of the 
UN the situation is the same. There can be huge majorities in favor of halting 
all testing of nuclear weapons or of installing a governance system for the ex- 
ploitation of ocean resources, but if the United States opposes it the majority 
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is stymied. The very democratic processes which Claude describes as so 
valuable for working out issues in a democratic framework are precisely what 
are undermined by the wider international context of an international war 
system where nations with superior military clout call the tune. These same 
processes could and would be effective in the framework of a democratic world 
federation. Claude’s arguments against federal world government turn out to 
be arguments for federal world government once it is clear that the issue is 
a democratic world federation concerned about how laws are made as well as 
how they are enforced. 

The point about relying on public opinion as support for law enforcement 
points to a factor which world federalists cannot afford to overlook, namely, 
the importance of the loyalties of individuals. For a world federation to be suc- 
cessful it will be necessary for the individual citizens of the world to think of 
themselves first as citizens of the world community and secondarily as 
members of this or that nation-state or ethnic community. Again the United 
States is a model; most Americans think of themselves first as Americans and 
secondarily as citizens of this or that state. As noted previously, this kind of 
loyalty is promoted by the state governments (ch. 4, p. 93)! It is accomplished 
through the use of a national flag, a pledge of allegiance to the flag and the 
nation, a national anthem, the study of the history of the nation in schools, the 
celebration of national holidays, and so on. Allegiance to the world community 
will need to be promoted by similar techniques, and such devices are already 
being used. As former UN Assistant Secretary-General Robert Muller notes: 


Throughout history, a variety of means have been utilized by human groups 
to acquire and strengthen their identity. . .. 

The latest and most recent group to understand this and to begin acquiring 
an identity, ties of sentiments, and pride is the human race itself. Throughout 
history the techniques worked essentially for the benefit of smaller geographic 
groups, the last born being nations. 

The same is now happening with the world community or family of people, 
to the Earth community and their global institutions. Over the last four 
decades people have come up with one proposal after another for the exten- 
sion of these anthropological means and methods to humanity: a United Na- 
tions flag, an Earth flag, a United Nations hymn, Earth songs, and a host of 
celebrations of international and world days, weeks, years, and decades.*? 


A sense of loyalty to the whole of humanity is a necessary foundation for world 
federation. Schools, the media, public officials, the various religious organiza- 
tions, and especially the national governments will need to promote huma- 
triotism rather than patriotism as a support for the democratic world federa- 
tion. 
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Enforcing world law under a democratic federal world government will be 
feasible just because of the way that the laws are made. Since all national ar- 
mies will be eliminated, it will no longer be possible for one or a few militarily 
powerful nations to prevent the world community from doing what it regards 
as best for that community. It should not be forgotten that under the present 
international system coercion is sometimes being used against the community 
as a whole. The proper parallel here is not prohibition laws which cannot be 
enforced against a large group of dissenting citizens but rather laws against 
robbery which cannot be enforced against a crime syndicate which is more 
heavily armed than the police. Once laws are made which reflect what has 
been decided after debate and voting, enforcement of the law will be sup- 
ported by the majority in the community. The challenge will be to keep small 
minorities with powerful armaments from being in a position to defy the police 
who represent the community. Furthermore, and contrary to the present situa- 
tion, under a world federation national governments will not need to strive for 
military superiority in order to participate in determining policy for the world 
community. Given the current international system, nations such as Iraq, Iran, 
Japan, Germany, Pakistan, North Korea, South Korea, Brazil, and Argentina 
are being pushed by the way the system works to acquire nuclear weapons and 
the long-range missiles needed to deliver them. That seems to be the only 
available path for them to avoid being dominated by the military power of the 
United States and other nuclear powers. 

The sixth and final subsidiary argument against the feasibility of a world 
federation is to deny the claim of world federalists that focusing on enforcing 
the law against individuals rather than nation-states will succeed. It is argued 
that a world government would still be dependent on the cooperation of na- 
tional governments for law enforcement and will not be able to enforce laws 
to which national governments are intensely opposed. The situation is par- 
ticularly difficult if the leader of some national government has defied the 
world federation. How are the police forces of the world government going to 
be able to arrest the individual national leader without getting engaged in a 
war with the armed forces of that nation? In the case of the invasion of Kuwait 
by Iraqi forces under the command of Saddam Hussein, world federalists have 
talked about arresting Hussein and trying him as an individual for violating 
international law. Even more far-fetched, say the opponents of world federa- 
tion, is the idea that the president of the United States might be arrested as 
an individual for ordering the invasion of Panama, a similar violation of inter- 
national law. 

The world federalist response to this challenge focuses on the need to 
distinguish between what happens under the present international system and 
what could happen under a federal world government. Obviously one cannot 
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suppose the existence of the current international system suddenly giving 
way to a situation where there is a world police force under the direction 
of a federal world government. The creation of a world federation will be a 
long process, and there is no doubt that the world police force will not be able 
to do things at the beginning that it will be able to do later when it is more 
firmly established and the world federation has gained greater legitimacy. 
Again the parallel with the development of the United States federal govern- 
ment is instructive. During the first decade or two of the United States when 
people were generally still more loyal to their state governments than to the 
federal government, it probably would have been virtually impossible to arrest 
the governor of some state for violating a federal law such as secretly 
negotiating a treaty with some other country which would greatly benefit his 
state. The people of the state might have come to the defense of the governor. 
But as time passes, the federal government gains legitimacy and feelings of 
loyalty toward the federal government develop. It becomes less and less likely 
that a governor could successfully challenge the authority of the federal 
government. Such persons also become less likely to make the challenge since 
they realize that they will be viewed as an individual violating the law rather 
than as a head of state. By the time we get to the issue of obeying the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 ruling that public schools could no longer be segregated, gover- 
nors of the southern states realized that they personally could go to jail for 
defying the law (ch. 4, pp. 67-68). Delaying actions by the governors and 
other state officials still take place, but they are of a legal nature rather than 
violent. 

It is undoubtedly the case that a world federation would not be able to ar- 
rest a head of state, especially of a powerful state, during the first years of its 
existence. But little by little it would become more dangerous for individual 
leaders to ignore the restraints of the world constitution and laws adopted by 
the world parliament. Little by little the public would begin to support the 
federal law rather than the unlawful behavior of their national leaders. After 
a while they would no longer regard it as a patriotic act to support their leader 
against world law. The principle of individual accountability would then be ac- 
cepted even for the officials of national governments as well as officials of the 
world government. The principle of world peace through world law will have 
been established. The patriotic cry of “My country (and my country’s leader), 
right or wrong” will have been replaced by the principle that those individuals 
who break the law deserve to be punished as individuals regardless of what 
political office they might hold. 

Having completed discussion of the feasibility issue, we now turn to the 
next challenge to the world federalist, that creation of a world federation may 
result in oppression and tyranny on a global level (ch. 5, p. 108). To this 
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objection the world federalist replies that there indeed is a possibility of op- 
pression and tyranny but that with the proper precautions a worldwide tyranny 
is actually less likely with a world federation than without one. The point was 
made earlier that Hitler came very close to acquiring nuclear weapons before 
he was defeated in 1945 and that if he had acquired them he no doubt would 
have used them to institute a world tyranny under his direction (ch. 4, p. 62). 
As long as there are national dictators, assisted by nationalistic patriots and/or 
paid researchers, able to acquire and use the latest scientific knowledge to ad- 
vance their schemes for world domination, the world is not safe from a world 
tyranny. The notion that there cannot be a world tyranny as long as there are 
separate nation-states is just not true in the age of modern science. No one 
knows what kinds of diabolical and sneaky weapons may become available to 
a determined national dictator. 

It should not be forgotten that one positive value of a democratic world 
federation is that it would undercut dictators at the national level (see ch. 4, 
p. 55). National dictators often come into power and then maintain that power 
on grounds that they must have more military power to protect their country 
against potential external enemies. They then use that concentrated military 
power to silence dissenters within their own country on grounds that such 
dissenters are dangerous to “national security” because they weaken the na- 
tional government. With a federal world government in operation there are no 
external military threats to any country. Consequently, there can be no threat 
to “national security” which could serve as a rationale for silencing internal 
dissenters. Furthermore, in a democratic world federation nondemocratic na- 
tional leaders would have a difficult time finding supporters in other nations. 
They would be unable to get votes in the world parliament to support their 
nondemocratic policies. To better understand this point, think what would 
happen in the United States if some state leader started becoming oppressive 
toward people in that state. That leader would by that very kind of behavior 
cut off any hope of gaining more influence outside of that state. When power 
lies in votes rather than military weaponry, the whole game must be played 
differently. 

At this time the United States has overwhelming military superiority over 
the other nations of the world. Most Americans are confident that this power 
will not be used to establish a world tyranny, but some people in other lands 
are not so sure. Most Americans are confident that the democratic system and 
the democratic tradition of this country would not allow an American leader 
to become “world dictator,” but some people in other lands are not so sure. 
And even Americans understand that in a changing world with new scientific 
knowledge being discovered every day, it is possible in the future that 
some other country or federation of existing countries might achieve the 
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same kind of overwhelming military superiority which the United States 
now has. 

On the other hand, if the United States has developed a political system 
which makes it virtually impossible for a tyrant to come to power, then it seems 
that the same kind of system should be able to keep a tyrant from coming to 
power in a world federation. That is the view which world federalists advance. 
If the United States and other Western-style democracies have been able to 
develop a political system which keeps political power from being too concen- 
trated in the hands of one person or small group of persons, then a global-level 
political system of the same kind should be able to prevent the world tyranny 
which some people fear with a world government. 

What makes world federalists even more confident that a world federation 
could not be taken over by a dictator is that in a world-level democracy power 
could be kept even more diffuse than it is in democratic nation-states. In 
democratic nation-states, especially during war, extra power is sometimes 
given to.the national leaders in order to be able to fight more efficiently against 
other nation-states. So far, the “temporary powers” granted to government 
leaders during the war have usually been returned after the war is over. But 
a democratic federation at the world level would not need to worry about exter- 
nal attack. There would be no need to allow power to be even temporarily con- 
centrated in the hands of a few persons as is done during war in democratic 
nation-states. Consequently, the danger of tyranny would be less with a 
democratic world government than with democratic national governments. 

In order to protect against the danger of a world tyranny, the federal world 
government must be democratic and must have a system of checks and 
balances at least as extensive as one finds in today’s democratic national 
governments along with a detailed “Bill of Rights” for both individuals and 
nation-states. In the previous chapter Pat Robertson was quoted with regard 
to various rights Americans have that might be taken away under a world 
government (ch. 5, pp. 108-09). The obvious way to make sure that such 
rights are not violated by the world government is to list these inalienable rights 
of individuals in the world constitution, just as they were similarly listed more 
than two hundred years ago in the U.S. Constitution. The rights to be con- 
fronted by one’s accuser, to trial by a jury of one’s peers, to having a counsel 
of one’s choice, to freedom from cruel and unusual punishment, to freedom 
from excessive bail, to freedom from unreasonable searches and seizures, to 
freedom of speech and freedom of association and of religion, and so on—all 
these rights should be guaranteed by the world constitution, not only to 
Americans but to all citizens of the world. The existence of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and various international covenants on specific 
human rights suggests that these rights are precious not only to Americans but 
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also to others. They should be protected by being explicitly listed in the world 
constitution. 

Beyond the rights of individuals, there should be a Bill of Rights for na- 
tional governments. Such rights might include the right to restrict immigration 
from other nation-states for a specific period of time, perhaps for fifty years 
from the time of the adoption of the world constitution, and the right to deter- 
mine what language(s) would be used in their schools and public documents. 
They might be given the right to levy sales taxes and income taxes on in- 
dividual citizens living within their borders. They should be guaranteed all 
powers now belonging to national governments which are not explicitly granted 
to the world government by the world constitution. Given the present concerns 
of national governments about their national sovereignty, it is much more 
probable that this list of nation-state rights would be too long rather than not 
long enough. Americans should be aware that other nation-states are just as 
concerned that the United States will intrude on their domestic affairs as we 
are that they will intrude on ours. 

Getting back to the general structure of the world government, there 
should be a strict separation of legislative, executive, and judicial powers. It 
would probably be desirable to have a bicameral legislature, membership in 
one branch being based on population (perhaps by metropolitan areas) and 
in the other being based on national governments or geographical regions of 
the world. Members of the judiciary should serve as individuals rather than 
as representatives of national governments, and their terms of office should be 
long and their pay very good in order to guarantee their independence. In the 
legislative and executive branches of government, those in power should. be 
required to stand for reelection every four to six years. Perhaps there should 
be limits on the number of terms one person could serve even in the parlia- 
ment. To prevent too much power in the hands of one person, the executive 
function could be placed in the hands of a five-person Executive Council 
rather than one person. The world could be divided into eight or nine regions 
or continents of relatively homogeneous cultural characteristics, and it could 
be stipulated that no two members of the Executive Council could come from 
the same region. A rotational system could be adopted according to which 
each member of the Executive Council would serve as chair of the Council for 
a limited period of time, perhaps three months. (Such a rotational system to 
provide a check on the power of any one person is much more feasible at the 
world level than at the national level because, as already noted above, there 
is no danger of attack from an external enemy.) Each year one new Executive 
Council member could be elected for a five-year term. Thus the Executive 
Council would always consist of four experienced members and possibly one 
new member. There could be a limit of two five-year terms on the Executive 
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Council. Such provisions should provide plenty of assurance that no one can 
become “dictator of the world.” 

In the case against a world federation it was argued that it might not be 
a good thing to have a government which can stop all rebellion and violence 
because sometimes violence is necessary to get rid of injustice (ch. 5, pp. 
109-10). There is a point here which world federalists must take seriously. It 
is not that there is a need for violence but rather that there is a danger of in- 
justice being sustained or ignored by those in power, especially when they do 
not need to fear violent revolution. The best way of keeping the system open 
to complaints of injustice is to make sure that all people, and especially the 
powerless, have a way of being heard. Legal arrangements for filing com- 
plaints would need to be established such as are found with the European 
Commission of Human Rights and the European Court of Human Rights. A 
free press is also an important part of the solution to this problem. Freedom 
of the press and the media generally must be guaranteed. But there is still a 
danger that the media might be controlled indirectly by those with economic 
power if the free press must sell advertising to get its resources. Therefore, 
there is a need also to have publicly supported media, and not just one public 
broadcasting corporation which could have its funding cut if the government 
leaders did not like what it was saying or showing. There should be at least 
four worldwide (not nationally or regionally based) public media networks with 
budgets determined collectively by the legislature and supplemented with 
special prizes to these public networks (and also to private media) for “in- 
dependent journalism” awarded by several. different independent groups of 
journalists, educators, and nongovernmental public advocacy organizations. 

It was noted previously that just having a constitution on paper is not suf- 
ficient to produce a democratic government (ch. 5, p. 110). It is also necessary 
to have leaders committed to abiding by democratic rules, especially in the 
early period of the world federation when precedents are being established. 
Fortunately, most world leaders will come from the United Nations or from na- 
tional governments where they are accustomed to democratic ways of doing 
things. Even leaders who are not accustomed to democratic governments in 
their own countries are familiar with democratic practices from having par- 
ticipated in the United Nations and from having lived in democratic countries. 
As noted earlier, one of the great contributions made by the United Nations 
is to provide a “school for democracy” for world leaders. The fact that many 
of the international leaders will have lived in countries such as the United 
States, France, or Switzerland also would be helpful. Furthermore, interna- 
tional diplomats and representatives are not likely to give their support to 
tyrannical or overly aggressive. colleagues. 

One special concern expressed in the case against a world federation was 
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the nature of the world police force (ch. 5, pp. 110-11). The make-up of this 
top-level force in the world is certainly a critical matter. The danger of tyranny 
is as great here as in the political structure, even though the principle that the 
police must be subordinate to civilian control is well established in most 
developed countries. One way of making sure that the police force does not 
become an agency of oppression is to have not a single such force but rather 
four independent police forces with contingents from each stationed 
throughout the world so that no force would be identified with any 
geographical region. These four forces could be designated by different 
colors—for example, the gray force, the brown force, the olive-drab force, and 
the tan force (attempting to get “military” colors which do not have any prior 
symbolism). Each force would have its own officers, training schools, supply 
services, uniforms, and so on. Each of the four forces would have personnel 
from all different countries. In fact, the world federation would assign 
volunteers to the different forces in such a manner as to make sure that there 
was a similar mixture of nationalities and races in all four separate forces. 
There would be limits on what proportion of the forces could come from any 
one country or region of the world. The basic idea, of course, is that even if 
an ambitious leader could take control of one of the world police forces, there 
would still be three others not under his control. The possibility of collusion 
between the leaders of the different forces suggests that the top leaders should 
remain at the top for only a few years and that the leaders of the four different 
forces should be promoted from within their own force and should be kept 
separate from one another. 

What would the people in the police forces do while they were not actually 
in action? Mainly they would be in constant training for the various contingen- 
cies with which they might need to deal. Beyond that a fairly extensive program 
of athletic competition within and between the four separate forces could be 
carried out. They could also be involved in educational programs learning 
various languages, learning about cultures, learning about the history of global 
peace-keeping, and so on. They could be developing personal hobbies such 
as playing musical instruments, collecting coins or stamps, developing par- 
ticular athletic skills, and so on. The financial resources for maintaining these 
four world police forces would come from just a fraction of the money now 
being spent to maintain national military forces. 

Questions about the details of the world police force are important and 
legitimate, but they can be dealt with quite adequately once the issues are ad- 
dressed seriously. Experts in the area of military and police training could un- 
doubtedly provide further ideas on these topics. 

Another concern voiced by the opponents of world federation was that 
such a government would be so large and so remote from the people that it 
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would not be very responsive to the problems of ordinary citizens (ch. 5, 
p- 111). The world federalist response to this concern begins with a reminder 
that a fundamental principle of a federal system, the Principle of Subsid- 
iarity,5? is to deal with problems at the lowest level where they can be ad- 
dressed. Consequently, it is not the business of the world federation to deal 
with every problem of every citizen. Local and national governments will still 
have the responsibility to deal with local and national problems. It can be fore- 
seen, however, that one large task the federal world government will need to 
perform is feeding information from individual citizens back to national gov- 
ernments about national-level or even local-level problems with which they 
should be dealing. It may well be that the world federation will need to have 
a special staff of regional ombudsmen just to receive and redirect to the ap- 
propriate national public officials communications of this type. 

The development of modern kinds of communication should also work 
against the notion that the world government is too remote. The use of satellite 
television means that all the people of the world will be able to be directly in- 
formed about the deliberations and actions of the world federation. The big 
problem will be the amount of information going the other direction, from 5.5 
billion people to the representatives and staff of the world federation. For- 
tunately, only a small portion of the people will take the time or make the effort 
to contact those in the world federation. The use of telephones and computers 
should help with this task, but it may also be necessary for representatives and 
their staff members to hold many local meetings to ensure feedback from con- 
stituents. There will undoubtedly need to be a greater reliance on nongovern- 
mental organizations interested in particular issues as a source of information 
from the citizenry. Citizens who want to be heard will need to learn to work 
through these organizations. The media also will have the task of collecting 
relevant opinions and ideas in order to inform both the leaders and the general 
public about matters of public concern. 

The complaint that some of the national governments of the world are 
already too large and bureaucratic cannot be ignored, but it must be noted 
that some of this bigness and concentration of power is due to the absence of 
a federal world government. It is just because there has been no government 
above the nation-state governments that more and more power has been con- 
centrated in their hands. They must be militarily strong in order to be ready 
for wars against other countries. They must be economically united in order 
to gain a competitive edge against other nation-states. The result has been a 
concentration of power in the hands of the nation-states beyond what is re- 
quired on the basis of the kinds of problems being addressed. A federal world 
government would mean the end of wars and struggles based on economic na- 
tionalism. Guaranteed peace and worldwide free trade with global-level laws 
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to protect the environment and workers would mean the end of destructive 
kinds of competition among nation-states and regional organizations. There 
would no longer be a need to have powerful national governments in order to 
win in this kind of competition. Again turning to the United States as a model, 
the state governments have become less important as centers of power because 
of the role of the U.S. federal government in regulating interstate traffic and 
the financial system. In turn many of the powers of the U.S. federal govern- 
ment are based on the need to do battle against other nation-states. When 
nation-level political units are no longer devices to get competitive advantages 
against other nation-states, many of the existing tasks of national governments 
will be eliminated. Some regulatory tasks will undoubtedly be shifted upward 
to the world government, but many of them would simply be eliminated in 
favor of competition without government interference of any kind. Advocates 
of a worldwide free market system with a minimum of government intervention 
which gives advantages to one group over another should see that a federal 
world government is the most appropriate means of accomplishing their goal. 
In our earlier discussion of the topic of the bigness of government it was 
noted that Kirkpatrick Sale argued that nation-states should be smaller (ch. 5, 
p. 112). Sale was arguing against a federal world government on the grounds 
that it would also be too big. But the irony is that the only way the national 
governments could become smaller as Sale proposes is to have a federal world 
government. If there were a federal world government guaranteeing that there 
would be no wars and tariff battles, large nations could be divided into smaller 
political units without becoming disadvantaged in international competition. 
On the other hand, without a world federation there will be efforts to forge ever 
larger regional federations in order to battle more successfully both 
economically and perhaps eventually militarily with one another. That is why 
Europe is getting itself united and why the United States is promoting a free- 
trade area which includes Canada and Mexico. These moves for international 
integration at the regional level are taking place just because there is a lack 
of global-level integration which would take place with a world federation. 
Another concern of those who object to a world federation was that the 
establishment of a federal world government would impose a worldwide 
uniformity and would eliminate the cultural diversity we now find in the world 
(ch. 5, p. 112). But this concern confuses what is happening in the world 
because of new technology with what might happen if there were a world 
federation. A worldwide uniformity is developing with or without world federa- 
tion. Music, religion, ways of doing business, architecture, sports, language, 
concern about human rights and protection of the environment, democratic 
ways of reaching decisions about policy, and so on are becoming part of a 
global culture whether there is a world government or not. A world federation 
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would not create uniformity but would coordinate the process toward a world 
culture. It would be possible to give some deliberative guidance to a global- 
level integration which will take place anyway. Richard Falk notes that 


.. -a global integrative process is proceeding in any event. Only the nor- 
mative content of this integrative destiny can be influenced by human action. 
We can ask over what time span, with what structure, for whose sake, and by 
reference to what values, norms, and guidelines this global integrative process 
is likely to follow under a series of alternative patterns of development. [We 
can seek] . . . to shift these historical developments away from what appears 
to be their technetronic and political destiny—a mixture of tyrannical struc- 
tures and catastrophic occurrence on the plane of conflict and ecological 
decay.*3 


In the context of a federal world government it would be possible to deliberate 
and then vote on policy about how integration should take place, what values 
should be promoted, how best to preserve the cultures of those not in control, 
and so on. Without a world federation these decisions will be made by those 
who control the technology and who are militarily dominant. As Friedrich Ten- 
bruck observes: 


. . .[W]hat we presently perceive as a manifest increase in multi-cultural con- 

junctures will historically prove a contest over the preservation, survival, 
domination, dissolution, and extinction of cultures. 

This brings into focus the novel predicament of cultures in an age of elec- 
tronic mass media with the pervasive global presence. . .. It can be foreseen 
that other cultures [in addition to the U.S.] will join the battle of the airwaves 
and also use the media of entertainment for the purposes of cultural messages 
and missions. Generally, individual cultures are losing their autonomy as they 
are being drawn into the network of electronic mass media that are instrumen- 
tal in creating cross-cultural audiences, movements, issues, images, and 


lifestyles.54 


Under those circumstances there is not likely to be much concern for the 
preservation of pluralism, though in the unregulated struggle for survival some 
strains of the more economically and militarily dominant cultures may be able 
to maintain their existence for a while. 

To give but one example of this general principle, consider the issue of 
what language(s) will be used in the evolving integrated world community if 
there is no effort to exercise deliberative control of the process. The languages 
of the more powerful countries will certainly gain in influence over the 
languages of others, many of which will not survive. The so-called major 
languages such as English, French, Russian, Spanish, Chinese, and Arabic 
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have their dominant status not because they are better from a linguistic point 
of view than other languages but because of the military and economic power 
of the countries which have used them. English has moved to the front not 
because of any intrinsic superiority as a language but merely because of the 
past military dominance of the British Empire and then the United States. 
English is gaining in influence because of the current lead of the United States 
in many technological areas and because of American commercial control of 
the technology used in international communication. As Japan advances in 
technology, the Japanese language becomes more important in the rest of the 
world as a source of information about that technology. 

But what language should the world community use? A deliberative deci- 
sion based on rational considerations and a concern for fairness would lead 
to the conclusion that for global-level communication there should be a single 
nationality-neutral, easy-to-learn language which everyone uses as a second 
language.*° A likely possibility would be Esperanto or some slightly modified 
version of that language designed by Zamenhof over one hundred years ago 
just for this purpose. International communication would be efficient, and no 
country would have the intrinsic advantage and prestige of using its own 
language. Minor languages as well as major languages would be preserved for 
national use. With a world federation the decision on language policy could 
be made by deliberation and voting in the world parliament. Without it the 
world would probably eventually still end up with a single language for interna- 
tional communication, but it would be the result of power struggles rather than 
deliberation and voting. A world federation would not be the creator of unifor- 
mity but only the shaper of a degree of uniformity which will exist in any case. 
It would, however, be able to take account of issues such as efficiency and 
fairness. 

Even though there is going to be some uniformity at the global level with 
or without a world federation, it is also the case that as long as there are 
democratic political structures and a federal division of sovereignty, variety 
will not be eliminated. With a democratic world federation there could be 
deliberate decisions to preserve diversity, and the absence of power struggles 
for survival would also help in that preservation. The federal division of powers 
whereby national governments would still control their own international 
affairs would also help preserve diversity. But in a community as large as the 
world community, as long as the governing structure is democratic there will 
be some diversity anyway. As Robert A. Dahl and Edward R. Tufte conclude 
in their study on Size and Democracy: “Smaller democracies are likely to be 
more nearly homogeneous with respect to beliefs, values, and goals . . . [but] 
larger democracies are likely to exhibit more diversity in beliefs, values, goals, 
social and economic characteristics, occupations, etc.”5* It seems that concern 
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that a federal world government would lead to a uniformity that would not 
otherwise exist is completely misplaced. In fact, a democratic federal world 
government would bring that degree of unity needed by the world community 
to deal with its problems while simultaneously preserving more diversity than 
is likely to occur in an unregulated struggle between different cultures. 
The next challenge to the world federalist is the charge that a democratic 
world federation would probably adopt policies which would result in a 
transfer of wealth from the rich countries to the poor countries (ch. 5, pp. 
112-13). In response the world federalist makes three observations. First, 
once the huge expenditures for national military forces are eliminated, it will 
be possible to raise the standard of living in poorer countries without harming 
the standard of living in the richer countries. As Pat Robertson observes: 


If the nations were disarmed, there would be a sum more vast than the mind 
can readily accommodate available for peacetime development. What would 
$10 trillion [over ten years] buy? An inexhaustible source of power from the 
fusion of hydrogen atoms and cheap electricity for every city and village on 
earth. Forests of billions of trees to reclaim the desert and restore the 
ecological balance so badly damaged by man. Plenty of clean, pure water for 
all the people, along with a bountiful food supply and the necessary infrastruc- 
ture of roads and harbors to transport food from rural areas to the urban 
dwellers. Medical breakthroughs as well as the distribution of existing medical 
technology to the poor who are so ravaged by easily preventable disease. The 
drastic reduction of infant mortality as levels of prenatal and postnatal care 
are raised in the so-called Third World. 

Yes, the elimination of the spending for war and the preparation for war 
could free up enough of the world’s resources to create what today’s poor 
might consider nothing short of paradise on earth.5? 


The resulting prosperity would be worldwide. The economies of the richer 
countries would boom as people in the poorer countries acquired money to 
buy from the richer countries that which they need but could not previously 
afford. It is a great mistake to believe that people in the rich countries would 
need to make large financial sacrifices in order to help the poor of the Third 
World. More than enough resources would be available from what would 
otherwise have been spent on the military. 

Second, the establishment of a democratic federal world government 
would probably result in a gradual lowering of the difference in the standard 
of living of the rich countries and the poor countries, though it would not com- 
pletely eliminate it. The existence of a global-level democratic system should 
result in policies that would gradually equalize the opportunity of people 
living in various parts of the world. The establishment of a world free- 
market economy would mean that the richer countries would no longer be 
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able to use their superior economic situation to impose trade policies which ex- 
clude goods manufactured in other parts of the world while subsidizing agricul- 
tural products grown within their own borders. A beneficial effect of this world- 
market system would be that richer countries would gradually be relieved of 
pressures from people from poorer countries trying to immigrate in order to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of living there. The poor would be able to be free from 
oppression and pursue a better life for themselves without moving to a foreign 
land. Again, we can look to the United States as a model. The standard of living 
in all the various states of the United States is not the same. Some states are 
richer than others. But the long-term trend is toward equality because goods 
and people can pass freely over state boundaries. Some kinds of industry move 
to where wages are lower while retired people and others who are not tied to a 
particular workplace location are free to move to where the prices are lower. 

Third, if the world community is going to be a just society, there will need 
to be less inequality between rich and poor countries than now exists. A fun- 
damenial fact of human existence is that no one chooses where or when to be 
born. There is something horribly wrong about a world where in some coun- 
iries children cannot get enough nutrition with the result that they are mentally 
retarded for their whole lives while in other countries people are constantly 
dieting in order to keep from getting too fat. If there is less inequality between 
various societies in the world community as a result of a federal world govern- 
ment, that is a great advantage for world federation, not a deficiency. In fact, 
it is a great disappointment to this American to read arguments by other 
Americans, who just happen to have been lucky enough to be born in the 
United States, to the effect that promoting more equality of opportunity 
throughout the world should be regarded as an argument against world federa- 
tion. What immoral arrogance! 

The next challenge to the world federalist is just the opposite of the former, 
namely, that a democratic world federation would merely be an institutional 
device by which the presently rich and powerful would be able to preserve 
their positions of power (ch. 5, pp. 113-14). To this the world federalist 
responds that there is indeed a danger that a world government would become 
a tool in the hands of those who now have power, but that this danger can be 
avoided if the world government is truly democratic with sufficient protection 
of minorities and those with unpopular opinions. Furthermore, the situation 
must be compared not with a perfect world community but with what is likely 
to be the case if there is no democratic world federation. Without a democratic 
political system, it can only be expected that those with power, whether 
military or economic, will be able to use their positions of power to get even 
more for themselves. Without the regulation of government, those with power 
are not restrained in their striving for still more power. As we can see in the 
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world today, those nations with nuclear weapons use that power to try to keep 
other nations from acquiring nuclear weapons. Nations with economic power 
use that power to advance their own interests. Corporations looking for profit 
can demand more in poor countries than in rich countries because the poor 
countries need the capital investment more than rich countries do. 

The challenge for the world federalist is to construct a world government 
which is democratic enough that policy can be changed by deliberation and 
voting but restricted enough in its powers that the poor cannot use the govern- 
ment to simply take from the rich without restraint. If there is any possibility 
that property will just be confiscated by the poor, the richer countries will 
simply refuse to become part of such a government. Thus there must be con- 
stitutional protections for property already possessed. At the same time there 
must be the possibility for adopting policies which allow for peaceful change 
and not merely the eternal preservation of the status quo or possibly even extra 
advantages for those who already have power and wealth. The voting ar- 
rangements must be such that the “haves” can protect their property but also 
such that the “have-nots” will be able gradually to gain the complete equality 
of opportunity which justice requires. 

In order to establish a democratic world federation in the first place it may 
be necessary to begin with a voting system unduly favorable to the nations 
which are more powerful now but with constitutional provisions that at a 
specified time in the future the system would be modified in order to make 
sure that the “have-nots” will be provided a chance to move toward greater 
equality of opportunity. Let me give a specific example of what I have in mind. 
One idea for converting the United Nations into a democratic world federation 
is “The Binding Triad” proposal developed by Richard Hudson of the Center 
for War/Peace Studies in New York. Under his plan the conversion to a world 
federation would be accomplished by adding just one paragraph to Article 13 
of the UN Charter. This new paragraph would give the General Assembly the 
authority to create legislation which would have the force of international law 
for all members of the UN and their inhabitants. In order to become world 
law a measure would need to be approved by two-thirds of the members of 
the UN containing at least 51 percent (or some other stipulated proportion) of 
the world’s people and contributing at least 51 percent (or some other 
stipulated proportion) of the UN budget.5® 

In order to implement the Binding Triad proposal there would be no need 
to change the current arrangements whereby the national governments ap- 
point their UN representatives. The only change would be that when a measure 
is being considered as a potential law the votes in the General Assembly would 
be counted three times. For the first count, each country would have one vote 
as at present. For the second count, each country’s vote would be auto- 
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matically multiplied by its population. For the third count, each country’s vote 
would be automatically multiplied by its contribution to the UN budget. Then 
it could be determined whether the measure received the level of support re- 
quired in order to become world law. Following the numbers suggested in the 
previous paragraph, there would need to be a two-thirds majority on the first 
count and a simple majority on the second and third counts. If a measure at- 
tained that kind of support, it would become a binding world law. 

Since the third count of the votes in this system takes account of the level 
of contributions to the UN budget (which are based on how rich a country is), 
it gives added influence to the richer countries of the world. This deference 
to economic power, which one certainly does not usually find in democratic 
political systems, might be necessary to get the richer countries to accept the 
change to a world government with law-making authority. If the Binding Triad 
system were adopted, on the first count where each country gets one vote, the 
poorer countries would have at least 80 percent of the vote. On the second 
count based on population, the poorer countries would have about 80 percent 
of the vote. But on the third count, the richer countries, which are providing 
over 80 percent of the financial resources for the UN, would have over 80 per- 
cent of the vote. Thus the third count is the one where the richer countries 
could protect themselves from being compelled by law to share their wealth 
with the poorer countries. 

On the other hand, one could not expect that the poorer countries would 
accept a world government with a voting system which would forever give so 
much power to a few richer countries of the world containing a small fraction 
of the world’s population. Such a system could not be described as 
“democratic” as the term is usually used. So perhaps a viable compromise be- 
tween rich countries and poor countries would be to have a stipulation in the 
Binding Triad amendment which says that the percentage required on the 
third vote count would originally be 51 percent of the UN budget, but that that 
amount would automatically be decreased by 1 percent every two years. Thus 
after forty years the amount required on the third vote count would go down 
to 31 percent of the UN budget. After eighty years the figure would drop to 
Il percent of the budget. After one hundred years the third vote count would 
be eliminated entirely, and this nondemocratic aspect of the Binding Triad 
proposal would be gone. After that time a measure could become world law 
if it received the support of two-thirds of the countries of the world represent- 
ing at least 51 percent of the world’s population. 

There are some other problems with the Binding Triad proposal such as 
the fact that the representatives in the UN General Assembly would still be ap- 
pointed by the national governments rather than being elected by the people. 
The Binding Triad has been discussed at some length merely to provide the 
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reader with at least one concrete proposal of how a world federation might be 
instituted and to give an example of how the problem of balancing the interests 
of rich countries and poorer countries might be addressed. 

In order to get more information about how we might establish a world 
government which can maintain a balance between protecting the rights of the 
rich to keep what they have while still allowing for gradual change to more 
equality of opportunity for all, it will be desirable to examine the constitutions 
and procedures of the various national governments which have been most 
successful in achieving this balance. The democracies of western Europe, the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and Japan seem to have been rather suc- 
cessful in maintaining the needed balance between protection of property 
rights of the wealthy on the one hand and a commitment to democratic govern- 
ment which allows for gradual change toward greater equality of opportunity 
on the other hand. One must always remember that it is certainly not the case 
that any kind of world government is better than no world government. At the 
same time one needs to be aware that the right kind of democratic world feder- 
ation is much better than a basically unregulated struggle for power among na- 
tional governments, a struggle which can only result in even more domination 
of the weak by those already possessing economic and military power. 

The next criticism of world federation was that it might have a deleterious 
effect on existing federal systems at the national level (ch. 5, p. 114). The argu- 
ment is that in a federal national government such as the United States it is 
already a very complex matter to determine where the state governments have 
jurisdiction and where the federal national government has jurisdiction. 
Wouldn't it become just too complicated if a world federation’s jurisdiction 
also had to be considered? Wouldn’t this new level of government at the global 
level require that the federal system of the U.S. and other national federations 
be abandoned? It seems that there might be some legal problems here, but 
the difficulties hardly seem big enough to abandon one’s existing federal 
system of government. The world federation would have jurisdiction over mat- 
ters related to the international community. Any questions of jurisdiction be- 
tween the national government and the world government would need to be 
decided in the world courts. Any remaining questions of jurisdiction between 
a national government and that country’s state or provincial governments 
would need to be determined in that country’s national courts. For example, 
if there were a world law forbidding the release of pollutants of a particular 
kind into the atmosphere, then anyone violating the law would be liable to ar- 
rest and trial by the world government. If there were also state laws and na- 
tional laws on this subject, then the officers of those levels of government 
would also be authorized to arrest the law violator. In such a situation it seems 
that the lower level of government, being closer to the individual involved, 
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should have “first crack” at the violator. The national level of government 
could be ready to take action if the local government failed to do so. In a 
similar way, the world-level government could be ready to take action if the 
national government failed to do so. 

Inis Claude has complained that the issue of the impact of a world federa- 
tion on existing national federations “has not appeared to interest world 
federalists,”59 but that is mainly because it seems not to be more than a 
technical legal problem which has been raised by what Claude describes as 
“conservatives who have been reluctant to share the governmental 
prerogatives of states with the federal government of the United States.”©° It 
is not surprising that people who don’t even like the centralization of authority 
in their own national federal system would find some kind of objection to raise 
against a world federation. One suspects that they just don’t like any kind of 
centralized authority. But in response to the objection which they raise, one 
could adopt the principle that the federal world government and its courts 
would be prohibited from intervening in cases involving questions of jurisdic- 
tion between a national federal government and the states or provinces within 
it. That provision should be sufficient to preserve the existing mode of opera- 
tion of national federal systems. On the other hand, the federal world govern- 
ment and its courts would have authority to render a judgment when the ques- 
tion involved the jurisdiction of the world government relative to national 
governments. 

As previously noted, one consequence of an effective world federation is 
that nation-states such as the United States would no longer need to fear being 
weakened by being smaller or being divided. Under those circumstances it 
might be acceptable to people in the United States to allow the country to be 
divided into smaller regional units so that the national government would not 
have such a large amount of territory and people to govern. The secession of 
the southern states from the U.S. federation, which could not be permitted in 
a world where nation-states were involved in unregulated struggles for power 
with each other, might become acceptable under a functioning world federa- 
tion where national military and economic power would no longer be so impor- 
tant. The issue would become comparable in importance to the question within 
the United States of whether part of the state of California should be able to 
secede from California and become a separate state. 

The next challege to the world federalists was the view that force is always 
going to be the final determiner of policy (ch. 5, pp. 114-15). It is claimed that 
people are just naturally aggressive and thus will fight violently against each 
other whether there is a government over them determining policy or not. This 
argument disregards the history of civilization as well as the studies of psychol- 
ogists and anthropologists about human behavior. The history of civilization has 
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been a history of governments of more and more extensive size maintaining 
“law and order” within their domains. Democratic governments have proved 
themselves to be particularly stable and satisfactory in providing both security 
and individual freedom. Human groups become involved in violent behavior 
against each other when there is no alternative way of satisfactorily working 
out their conflicts. In the absence of government to resolve the differences, 
they may still negotiate and bargain. If the bargaining doesn’t work, they may 
try to turn to a third party they both trust in order to find a solution. If all else 
fails, they may resort to violence. But as the means for destruction become 
ever more destructive, as there is more to be lost even by the winner, the use 
of violence becomes less and less attractive. Especially after governments are 
established, war is not the result of some kind of instinctive, nonrational im- 
pulse but is rather the result of deliberate decisions by the leaders of the 
societies involved based on the belief that there is more to be gained than lost 
by using violence. The development of nuclear weapons thus has had a 
dampening effect on the readiness to engage in war because so much more 
will be lost than can possibly be gained.* 

Another common mistake with regard to violent aggression in war is that 
the individuals who engage in such behavior are motivated by anger rather 
than obedience to authority. Experiments have shown that people will engage 
in aggressive behavior against perfect strangers (a situation very analogous to 
warfare) on the basis of readiness to conform to commands from an authority 
figure, ®? and we know that much of military training consists of getting soldiers 
to obey commands without question.** People fight wars because of loyalty to 
their group (gang, race, ethnic nation, religion, nation-state) and the percep- 
tion that the use of violence is the best way to promote the welfare of the group. 
When the social situation is such that they can best promote the welfare of their 
group not by engaging in violence but by going to the polls to vote, then most 
of the violence will cease. Certainly there will be a few individuals who have 
not yet learned what the social situation is, but even they will usually be 
dissuaded from using violence by social pressure from the rest of the group 
who do understand the situation. 

Force does not direct itself. Whether we are dealing with weapons or the 
violent behavior of individuals, there are governing ideas and policies which 
determine the ends toward which the force will be directed. If the pursuit of 
the goals of the group can best be attained by nonviolent measures, then non- 
violent measures will be used rather than violent ones. Democratic govern- 
ments have demonstrated that it is possible to establish a social system in 
which people are almost always able to advance their interests and the in- 
terests of their group better by nonviolent behavior than by violent behavior. 
There will always be conflicts of interests, but the successful community is one 
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where these conflicts are worked out through political and judicial procedures 
rather than violence. We have established such procedures within most 
developed countries and many of the developing countries. The world 
federalist says that we must do the same for the world community. The notion 
that violence always determines policy totally ignores the history of human 
social development where we see that physical force or economic power con- 
trolled by the few has gradually been brought under the control of the whole 
community. 

The charge that world federation will not bring an end to the international 
competition between the scientists of one country and those of another country 
for knowledge which will be advantageous (ch. 5, p. 115) comes from not 
realizing how fundamentally the world community would be changed by a 
world federation. Under a world federation scientific research would no longer 
be connected with the struggle for military superiority and economic domina- 
tion of one country by another. Military superiority and economic domination 
are concepts which are relevant only within a war system, and the war system 
will be eliminated. Once again we can look to the United States to see what 
the situation would be like for the world community under a federation. In 
the United States, is there competition between the scientists of Massachusetts 
and the scientists of California to gain knowledge which will allow their own 
state to prevail over the other? The idea is ridiculous. Within the United States 
people move readily from place to place. Some California scientists were born 
and educated in Massachusetts while some Massachusetts scientists were born 
and educated in California. Scientists work for educational institutions and 
private corporations and government agencies at various levels. They are con- 
cerned about their work environment, including freedom to pursue their 
research and being able to do the kind of work they want to do as well as how 
much they get paid. Loyalty to their home state is just not a very big factor 
in determining where they will live or what kind of work they will do. On 
the world level it is already the case that some scientists from one country 
work in another country, motivated by factors other than patriotism. This 
would be even more the case under a federal world government. Science sim- 
ply would no longer be subordinated to the game of power politics as it is with 
the present international system. The motivation for subordinating science to 
the quest for military power and nationalistic economic domination would be 
gone. 

The final critique of world federation is that such a centralized world 
political organization is not needed (ch. 5, pp. 115-20). This critique comes 
from two directions—from the “traditional internationalists,” such as Inis 
Claude, who believe that the existing international organizations such as the 
UN are completely adequate to deal with the problems confronting the world 
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community and from the advocates of a “transformed world order,” such as 
Richard Falk, who believe that transformation of the global governance system 
is needed but that it must come from the bottom up rather than from the top 
down. 

Before dealing with these two views separately, the world federalist makes 
one response that applies to both these other views. That response is: If either 
one of the alternative systems being proposed for the world community is so 
desirable, why isn’t it being used at the national level, especially in the larger 
nation-states? Larger nation-states such as the United States of America, the 
United States of Brazil, India, Canada, Australia, Germany, and Mexico all are 
organized as democratic federations. The success of these large democratic 
federations constitutes a powerful argument for a democratic world federation. 
(The Soviet Union appeared on paper to be a federation, but in practice it was 
based on militaristic coercion. The new Russian Republic, however, may sur- 
vive as a federation. China is slowly learning the advantages of a federal 
system.) If the confederal system advocated by the defenders of the United 
Nations is such a wonderful governance system, why isn’t it being used within 
nation-states? Why doesn’t the European community contemplate just contin- 
uing forever as a confederation rather than moving toward a federation? 

On the other hand, if social governance from the bottom up by loosely 
organized nongovernmental groups rather than some kind of central govern- 
ment with authority to make and enforce laws is so desirable, why isn’t that 
“decentralized” approach being used within nation-states? Even smaller 
nation-states must have some kind of centralized law-making and law- 
enforcing structure, and a centralized governing structure is even more impor- 
tant in a very large community. Citizen participation and nongovernmental 
organizations are very desirable, but they can’t operate in a vacuum. A central 
democratic structure must be in place so that these citizens and organizations 
have a vehicle for competing against those who otherwise control the military 
and economic power in the community. Certainly government can become an 
instrument of control by the powerful, but a democratic government is the only 
structure which allows those without so much power to work for gradual non- 
violent positive change. 

The advocates of the existing kinds of international organization such as 
Inis Claude correctly note the great progress being made in dealing with global 
problems by the United Nations and the various functional agencies associated 
with it. The UN Security Council has been able to function much more 
efficiently, now that the cold war is over and the United States and Soviet 
Union are not ready to veto any proposal made by the other. Recent UN suc- 
cesses such as guiding Namibia to full independence, stopping Iraqi aggres- 
sion against Kuwait, supervising elections in Nicaragua, and ending organized 
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violence in El Salvador and Cambodia are generating much support for the 
UN around the world. In fact, the most obvious question is, If the UN is work- 
ing so well, why iry to change it? 

The answer to that question is that the UN may be working well in some 
situations for some parties but that it is not working well everywhere and for 
everyone. At the moment the UN is working well for the United States and most 
industrialized countries but not so well for Arabs and most less-developed 
countries. The UN is being used to bring some local conflicts under control, 
and some resolutions passed by the Security Council are being observed; but 
in the Middle East UN Security Council resolutions requiring Israeli forces to 
get out of Lebanon and requiring Israel to grant some autonomy to Palestinians 
in the area it occupies are not being observed, and efforts to find money to 
pay for the many current UN peacekeeping operations are having little suc- 
cess. (You may recall that collecting money to pay the bills was also one of 
the main problems for the eighteenth-century Continental Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation.) There still is no comprehensive test ban to end all 
nuclear explosions. The judgment of the International Court of Justice that the 
United States violated international law when it mined Nicaragua’s harbors 
and supported a violent insurgent movement inside of Nicaragua is still being 
ignored. The Law of the Sea Treaty approved by a vote of 117 to 4 in 1982 
still has not received the sixty ratifications needed to go into effect, and it will 
probably be ignored by the United States even after it does go into effect for 
the countries which have ratified it. The proposal for an International Criminal 
Court where individuals could be tried for violating international law seems 
to be blocked. Military spending is going down only slightly even though the 
cold war is over, and the production and exporting of weapons go on at a very 
high level. Expensive military-related research is continuing in most of the 
richer countries and even some of the poorer ones. 

But all these specific situations are but a reflection of the bigger picture 
which has been a focus of the world federalist attack from the beginning. The 
war system continues, despite the UN and other international organizations 
based on acceptance of the principle of complete national sovereignty. Under 
this international system, even when there is no war, military power is being 
used to support a system of coercive diplomacy. The United States, as the un- 
challenged military power of the world, can run the world as it chooses with 
little regard for the concerns of the rest of the nations of the world, especially 
the poorer ones. Since the United States wants many of the little wars stopped, 
it can assist the UN in stopping them. (Nevertheless the United States doesn’t 
help the UN as much as it might financially; it doesn’t even pay all of its as- 
sessed contributions. The United States keeps the UN on a short leash by keep- 
ing it poor.) Where the United States wants the UN to succeed, the UN can 
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move forward with few obstacles except its lack of financial resources. On the 
other hand, whatever the United States opposes, such as vigorous action 
against Israel’s defiance of UN Security Council resolutions, adoption of a 
comprehensive test ban, establishment of an International Criminal Court, and 
implementation of the Law of the Sea Treaty, is stopped dead, even though 
a good case can be made that in some of these situations the United States is 
acting contrary to its own long-term national interest. 

It seems that from an American point of view one could argue that the 
present international system is functioning well, since the United States can 
use the UN and other international organizations to advance its national in- 
terests while still preventing them from doing anything it doesn’t like. Insofar 
as what the United States wants is good for the world, the system is working 
well for the whole world. But the U.S. national interest does not always coin- 
cide with what is good for the whole world. For example, the leadership of the 
United States tends to support a system where military power counts because 
it controls much more of that kind of power than any other nation; but such 
a system seems not to be best for the world, especially in the long run. The 
United States recognizes the value of its democratic federal government and 
free market system within its own boundaries, but some of its leaders are reluc- 
tant to promote the same system for the whole world. Why? It seems that they 
prize national power more than the expansion of their own principles. It seems 
that they cannot get past thinking of themselves as Americans rather than as 
citizens of planet Earth. It seems that they can still welcome immigrants from 
other lands into the melting pot of America if there aren’t too many of them 
all at once, but they can’t yet see the whole world as a giant melting pot where 
the United States is just one more country, even when the political system of 
that world community, a democratic world federation, would be modeled after 
their own national government. 

It should be recalled that Claude made this key observation: “[T]he key 
to a well governed world is not the endowment of the United Nations with 
plenary coercive capacity but the reproduction on a global scale of the condi- 
tions which have made the pluralistic society of the United States a community 
in which group conflicts do not normally pose the threat of violent 
upheavals.” It has already been noted that, contrary to what Claude suggests 
and argues against, world federalists are just as interested in instituting a 
democratic political system which can produce publicly supported law for the 
world community as in enforcing whatever international law happens to exist. 
When it comes to reproducing “the conditions which made the pluralistic 
society of the United States” possible, Claude rightly points to the “numerous 
and intertangled” dividing lines which keep geographical and racial and ethnic 
and religious and class groups from having the same boundaries and to the 
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fact that loyalty to the national government has become stronger than loyalty 
to other groups. But in this connection Claude tends to overlook how important 
the adoption of the federal Constitution was to bringing about these situations. 
The dividing lines got to be intermingled largely because it did not matter 
much what state one was born in or first entered when coming to the United 
States. The loyalty to the United States became strong in part because there 
were no state military forces which might someday have to battle against each 
other. Furthermore, it should be noted that in the world community the inter- 
mingling of groups is increasing and the world-citizenship thinking is 
spreading to some extent without world federation because of modern com- 
munications and transportation. Modern technology has made ordinary 
citizens more world-minded than most Americans were nation-minded at the 
time the U.S. Constitution was developed. What made the federation of the 
U.S. possible but which seems to be somewhat lacking in the world community 
today is the vision of the leaders, especially in the larger countries. The United 
States came into being because some of the leaders of the big states—New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Massachusetts — were in favor of it. What world 
federation needs in order to become a reality are some dedicated leaders from 
the more powerful nation-states, especially from the United States, Japan, and 
Germany. 

Turning now to Richard Falk’s challenge to world federalism from the 
“transformed world order” viewpoint, world federalists can point out how they 
represent a middle way between the “realism” castigated by Falk for not show- 
ing an awareness of the existence of global problems which challenge the 
viability of the state system®* and an “idealism” which totally ignores the pres- 
ent organization of political power. World federalists are often criticized for 
being “idealistic” and “utopian,” but world federalists, unlike Falk and other 
nonfederalists interested in a normative approach to international political 
issues, have generally realized that their program for the world community 
cannot be implemented without the cooperation of at least some of those na- 
tional and international leaders who presently possess political power and in- 
fluence. Again the United States model is instructive. Not all the political 
leaders in the former British colonies were supportive of the idea of federation, 
but a few were. The Continental Congress and the state legislatures generally 
were not enthusiastic about the idea of a federal government for the newly in- 
dependent former colonies. It was basically because of a few determined 
leaders such as Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, George Washington, 
and Benjamin Franklin that the dream became a reality. World federation will 
come when there are similar leaders of vision in some of the more important 
nation-states. 

In this context, it is disturbing to read the following paragraph from Falk: 
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The difficulties with such institutional centralism are quite obvious. Most 
stark, of course, is the absence of receptivity on the part of the main political 
actors on the world stage, namely, leaders of national governments. If most 
governments are not prepared to work seriously toward such a goal, it seems 
impossible to mobilize the necessary popular political will. This closure is rein- 
forced by the absence of popular enthusiasm for grand designs. Attachment 
to sovereign rights and symbols is too high, anxiety about centralization is too 
great, and the whole enterprise appears too abstract and remote. . .. As mat- 
ters now stand, the advocacy of world government is dismissed as foolish and 
sterile, an idea that has been around for some time without winning any rele- 
vant support in either elite or popular circles.®? 


If this is supposed to be an argument against world federalism, it is truly 
pathetic. One argument seems to start from the premise that the idea of world 
federalism has been around for a while but has not yet engendered enthusiasm 
among many political elites. That simply is not true. There has been some fairly 
high-level support for the world federalist idea, especially in the United States 
and Britain. U.S. presidents Truman and Eisenhower both found it appropriate 
to express support for the idea of world peace through world law developed 
and enforced by a supranational government.® So did British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill.°° Between 1941 and 1950 twenty-two American state legis- 
latures adopted resolutions urging U.S. participation in a world federation.”° 
The U.S. House of Representatives held hearings on bills supporting different 
versions of world federation in 1948 and 1949, and the Senate held similar 
hearings in 1950.7! There has also been popular support for world federalism. 
Membership of the United World Federalists in the United States reached a 
high of 47,000 members in 1949 while membership in the World Movement 
for World Federal Government reached 151,000 in 1950.72 Have Professor 
Falk’s ideas for world order ever received this kind of support? 

Then came the Korean War. This event plus the continuing cold war 
greatly damaged the world federalist movement both in the United States and 
in the rest of the world (mainly Europe and Japan). As long as the United 
States and the Soviet Union were at loggerheads, the idea of a world federation 
did indeed seem utopian. But now that the cold war is over, the international 
context for world federation is at least as good as it was in 1946-47. The chief 
difference is that now we are lacking the veterans and others with living 
memories of a catastrophic world war. Nevertheless, with regard to current 
support from government leaders for the world federalist idea, it is worth men- 
tioning that there is an organization called “Parliamentarians for Global Ac- 
tion” which is made up of 650 parliamentarians from fifty-one different coun- 
tries committed to the new political maxim that “the paramount value is no 
longer the national interest, but rather the planetary interest.”7* 
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Even if there had not been much support for world federalism from 
government leaders and the public, would that show that world federalists 
have a poor idea, or just that it is difficult to get people, especially those in 
power, to see things from a new perspective which requires them to subor- 
dinate their present power to a vision of something even better in the future? 
It does not seem that an idea is poor just because it is old, nor does it seem 
impossible that some people with power should have some vision. It should 
also be kept in mind that the idea of federal world government has been di- 
rectly and aggressively attacked by very well funded conservative groups in 
the United States as a Communist idea (even though the Soviet Union until its 
last few years opposed world federation on grounds that it was an American 
scheme for taking over the world). The result has been that politicians and 
others who favor the world-federalist idea have been reluctant to say so pub- 
licly or even to use the expression “world government” for fear of being at- 
tacked as “Communists” and “one worlders” by the same groups. At the same 
time, it might be noted that the fact that so much effort has been made by con- 
servatives to attack the idea of world government suggests that they do not 
regard it as an idea which has no appeal. 

Another argument in that paragraph from Falk suggests that if government 
leaders do not already favor a particular goal then it will be impossible to 
mobilize public support for it. But consider the fact that if government leaders 
already favored some goal, mobilizing public support for it would not be much 
of a challenge. Mobilizing public support is crucial primarily when one is try- 
ing to change the goals of the government leaders. Even though Falk’s own 
proposal for dealing with global problems depends on mobilizing support for 
goals which are antithetical to the short-term interests of most political leaders, 
he seems to think that world federalists cannot possibly succeed in a similar 
kind of effort. 

Falk also notes that there is not much “popular enthusiasm for grand 
designs.” Does it follow that no grand designs are needed? Was there popular 
enthusiasm for the League of Nations before Woodrow Wilson started pro- 
moting the idea? Falk says that “attachment to sovereign rights and symbols 
is too high.” Does it follow that no effort should be made to change that situa- 
tion? Besides, he himself observes that in the years ahead we will see “the 
growth of a global cultural perspective.”7* He claims that world federation “ap- 
pears too abstract and remote.” Yet can one get much more concrete and tied 
to the present than Hudson’s Binding Triad proposal, which involves the addi- 
tion of just one paragraph to the existing UN Charter? And is federal world 
government any more abstract and remote than Falk’s own ideas about how 
to transform the world community? 

Of course, the main enemies of world federalism are neither the “tradi- 
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tional internationalists” like Inis Claude nor the advocates of a “transformed 
world order” like Richard Falk. The main enemies are those people who still 
put the short-term national interest above all else. National leaders with power 
to make things happen like to be advised to hold onto national power and 
refrain from doing anything “visionary” which would put the responsibility for 
solving global problems in the hands of a democratic federal world govern- 
ment rather than totally sovereign national governments. 

Falk is right when he says that world federalists must address the issue 
of how to get from where we are now to federal world government. It is not 
enough merely to show that a world federation is desirable. World federalists 
must also indicate the various paths which might be followed to reach that goal. 
That will be the topic of the next chapter. 


In Defense of the Auxiliary 
Arguments for World Federation 


In Chapter 4 we considered six auxiliary arguments for world federation: 
(1) a world federation is needed to manage a global economy based on free 
trade; (2) a world federation is needed to protect the earth from ecological 
disaster; (3) a world federation is needed to regulate the use of areas outside 
of national jurisdiction such as the oceans, outer space, and Antarctica; (4) 
a world federation is needed to deal with gross violations of human rights; (5) 
a world federation is needed to control international crimes such as drug 
trafficking and terrorism; and (6) a world federation is needed to support and 
promote a sense of world community. In Chapter 5 we briefly considered ob- 
jections to those arguments by opponents of world federation. We now ex- 
amine the replies that world federalists can make to those objections. 

The first objection was the general point that it is better to deal with these 
problems separately than to create a government to deal with all of them (ch. 
5, p. 120). Once again the point can be made that if that model of completely 
separate efforts to deal with separate problems is so good, why is it not used 
by local governments, state governments, and national governments? Govern- 
ments can appoint separate commissions and committees and departments to 
investigate and deal with separate problems, but it seems best for them to have 
centralized policy-making and law-enforcing institutions. That is because the 
separate problems may not be as unconnected with each other as they at first 
seem to be. If one establishes completely separate organizations to deal with 
the separate problems, before long one runs into jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween these organizations. With regard to the six problems mentioned in these 
arguments for world federation, isn’t it quite likely that policy decisions with 
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regard to the problems of free trade and those related to stopping international 
drug trafficking could overlap? Isn’t it quite likely that there would be conflicts 
in proposed policy between those working on the issue of controlling the ex- 
ploitation of ocean resources, those working to protect the global environment, 
and those trying to manage a worldwide free-trade economic system? Might 
there not be conflicts between efforts to promote a sense of world community 
and protecting human rights? To be very specific here, could some interna- 
tional organization like UNESCO decide that all children all over the world be 
taught Esperanto (in order to promote a sense of world community), or would 
this be a violation of the right of each nation to use its own national language 
and run its own schools? The only sensible way to deal with the various prob- 
lems confronting a community is to have some single recognized authority to 
set policies of all kinds (that is, to make laws of all kinds) and then to have 
a unified judicial system and police force for enforcing these laws. 

Some of the objections made to a worldwide free-trade system under a 
world federation (ch. 5, pp. 120-22) are merely observations that under such 
a global system national governments would no longer be able to enact trade 
restrictions designed to advance their own national economies at the expense 
of other nations. That consequence would follow, but viewing it as an objection 
just shows an unreadiness to accept the changes that would come with a world 
federation overseeing a global economic system. There would no longer be 
separate national laws to promote one national economy against the national 
economies of other countries. The situation would be comparable to what one 
finds among the states of the United States where state governments cannot 
establish tariffs and other restrictions against the products of other states. Na- 
tions could lower their national taxes or provide a well educated labor force 
in order to attract industry, but they would not be able to restrain trade in 
order to gain advantages for their own businesses. International trade wars 
would become a thing of the past. 

The objection to a world currency under the control of a world federation 
quoted from Pat Roberison (ch. 5, pp. 120-21) requires a careful response 
which separates two points which Robertson runs together. He argued that a 
world federation would institute a world currency and “then a so-called cash- 
less society” based completely on electronic transfers of credits and debits 
where “it would be possible to monitor and contro] all wealth, other than primi- 
tive barter transactions.”7> The consequence of that situation would be that the 
world government would have the audacious power to keep someone or even 
some group of people from being able to buy anything! But note that the prob- 
lem here results not from the existence of a world currency (which a world 
federation would institute) but rather from the institution of a “cashless so- 
ciety” (which is not something that a world federation would institute). The 
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point which Robertson raises about what could happen in a cashless society 
could happen just as readily within a national economy. If there were no cash 
and all transactions had to be by a single national credit card, then even a na- 
tional government would have this kind of extreme control over its citizens. 
But note that the issue of the consequences of a cashless society is totally 
separate from the question of the desirability of a world federation. The danger 
of losing one’s liberty to purchase what one wants in Robertson’s scenario 
comes not from instituting a world currency controlled by a world federation 
but rather from instituting a cashless society. 

The argument that a world federation would be able to use its centralized 
control over the world economy to help some regions of the world at the ex- 
pense of others (ch. 5, p. 121) overlooks the fact that the international economy 
is already largely controlled by a few national governments, some large banks, 
and the International Monetary Fund. The leaders of these institutions are in 
a position to give special help to countries and regions they want to assist and 
to restrict assistance to others. What a federal world government would do 
would be to make economic policy-making more open to public scrutiny and 
to regulation by political bodies where the poorer countries would probably 
be better represented than they now are. It is possible under such cir- 
cumstances that some international economic policies would be quite different 
from what they are now. They might, for example, exhibit a greater concern 
for dealing with the economic problems of the poorer countries. But the main 
difference is not how much centralization of decisionmaking exists but rather 
who will be represented on the boards which make the decisions. 

On the issue of the consequences of having a single worldwide currency 
(ch. 5, p. 121), perhaps it would keep some people from the enjoyment of be- 
ing able to gamble on changes in the international exchange rates of national 
currencies. Let them gamble on something else and make their money in some 
other way. It seems more important not to force everyone else to deal with un- 
predictable changing exchange rates between national currencies. The or- 
dinary tourist or merchant is much better served by having a single stable cur- 
rency which can be used everywhere in the world. That is what an economic 
system under the management of a world federation would provide. 

With regard to the desirability of uniform regulations for multinational 
corporations on matters such as pollution and protection of the health of the 
workers, it should be noted that local and national governments would still be 
able to adopt their own additional regulations and requirements in accord with 
particular local needs. The worldwide regulations would be only the mmimum 
that would be necessary to keep international competitiveness from damaging 
the environment or endangering human life. Businesses can be expected to 
cut corners on costs wherever they can. The uniform minimal global regula- 
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tions promulgated by a world federation would simply put all competitors on 
a level playing field regardless of where in the world their facilities are located. 
Some areas will still have competitive advantages due to climate, geographical 
location, and readiness of workers to work for lower wages. Businesses which 
need those kinds of advantages will locate there. It is not true that under such 
a free-trade regime businesses would avoid investing in the less-developed 
countries. In fact, the less-developed countries would be able to do much bet- 
ter under a system of worldwide free trade than they can under the present 
system where the richer countries are able to control the rules of international 
trade for their own national advantage. Furthermore, with supervision of inter- 
national trade by a world federation the poorer countries would be able to 
compete without sacrificing their environment or the health of their workers. 

The situation is that an international economy already exists. More and 
more, the multinational corporations cannot be identified with any one country 
or even small group of countries. Economic decisions and conditions have a 
global impact whether made by national governments or large corporations. 
The world needs free trade and a single world currency, and the only way that 
that can be done is to have a world federation with law-making capability and 
the authority to prosecute the individuals who violate the world laws. 

The second auxiliary argument deals with the environment. The op- 
ponents of world federation argued that a world federation would put too many 
restrictions on what businesses could do (ch. 5, p. 122). They claim that there 
would be too much regulation stimulated by overly sentimental environmen- 
talists. But relying on market forces and local concern to preserve the environ- 
ment as the opponents of world federation want to do is a formula for disaster. 
Market forces usually do not become a factor until after a great deal of en- 
vironmental damage is done. Can we rely on market forces to halt the use of 
CFCs before the ozone layer is irreparably destroyed? Can we rely on market 
forces to induce businesses to install smokestack scrubbers and thus reduce 
the pollution that comes from using coal? Can we rely on market forces to pro- 
tect endangered species? In all these cases market forces are central in 
generating the problem and do nothing to help solve it. Without a world 
federation to make worldwide regulations to protect the environment and 
human workers the situation generated by unrestrained competition will just 
become worse. Saving the environment and the safety and health of workers 
requires worldwide regulations adopted by global-level political authorities 
who use their intelligence to foresee the possibility of environmental and work- 
place disasters before it is too late to act. Since the regulations would be 
worldwide, all businesses in all countries would be competing under the same 
restraints. 

With regard to the management of areas beyond national jurisdiction such 
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as the oceans, outer space, and Antarctica, it is unfair to assume that those 
hired by governments and international organizations to develop policies for 
these areas are ignorant bureaucrats (ch. 5, p. 122). It is true that these profes- 
sionals may have an outlook different from those of commercial interests who 
think only of how the area can be exploited, but this different outlook is exactly 
what is needed. Those interested only in how much profit they can make while 
exploiting resources are the ones against whom we need to be protected. If 
not restrained, they will make their money and then let the governments come 
along later to clean up the mess at the tax-payers’ expense. It makes good sense 
to have a democratic global-level government to regulate the use of these areas 
before they get despoiled. 

It also makes sense to have regulations which require sharing in the work 
of exploitation and sharing in the profits rather than just allowing those with 
the current technological capability to do all the exploitation as quickly as they 
can. Without a system of regulation the technologically advanced wealthy por- 
tion of humankind will just get richer by exploiting the resources which 
previously did not belong to anyone. Why should the resources of the extra- 
national areas just become the property of whoever can grab them first? Why 
can’t these resources be regarded as “the common heritage of humankind” to 
be exploited in accord with rules adopted by the whole world community? 
Perhaps the resources won't be exploited so quickly, but at the same time the 
area won't be spoiled by activities motivated only by the “quick buck.” Also, 
if people from the poorer countries of the world can share in the work of ex- 
ploitation, their lands will get a share of the wealth too rather than just standing 
on the sidelines waiting for a hand-out. 

In the absence of a democratic world federation we cannot expect the ex- 
isting system of treaty making to put many restraints on the activities of cor- 
porations operating in the areas outside of national jurisdiction. In the absence 
of global-level regulation we can expect that these areas outside the control of 
national governments will be exploited by those in the rich countries with little 
concern about the environmental consequences or how much the poorer na- 
tions benefit. The only way to manage the global commons is to follow the 
system used within nations, that is, to put governmental limitations on what can 
be done and how it can be done. 

With regard to the protection of human rights, it may well be that there 
are differences of opinion in the world about which proclaimed rights should 
be recognized as rights (ch. 5, pp. 122-23). But the best way to address such 
a situation is to have deliberative conversations in which the alternative points 
of view can be presented. The existing Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and various international conventions on human rights provide a good begin- 
ning point. There is more agreement, especially among lawyers of all countries 
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working in the area of human rights, than one might expect. There may be 
some national governments which don’t want to recognize a right of free 
speech, but their real concern is that because of the use of modern electronic 
technology the viewpoints of others are heard while their own viewpoint is not, 
even in their own country. The way to solve this problem is to make sure that 
their free speech gets heard too. After all, the principle of reciprocity is fun- 
damental to morality. Disputes about human rights can be resolved if everyone 
makes the effort to see what the situation looks like from the other point of 
view. 

There is no doubt, however, that taking cognizance of the many points of 
view found in the whole world community may require everyone to do some 
new thinking about human rights. No society can just presume that it has the 
whole truth about everything. In this context Americans should not forget the 
intense difference of opinion about human rights which exists within the 
United States in connection with the rights of pregnant women and the rights 
of unborn children. But everyone should also take note of how this difference 
of opinion about human rights is being worked out through the political and 
judicial institutions of this democratic federation. There is an important lesson 
here for the world community. 

As for the concern that a world federation would intervene to impose its 
views concerning human rights even when the local population had a different 
view, the solution must be to limit the powers of what the federal world govern- 
ment can do in this area. Among the rights which must be guaranteed in the 
constitution of the world government is the right not to be coerced or imposed 
upon by the world government. As noted earlier, there should be much sup- 
port for limiting the world government in this respect since much of the world 
is very fearful that a world government will be an instrument for imposing “the 
American way” on everyone. People in the United States have a right not to 
be coerced into giving up their right of free speech and trial by jury, but at 
the same time people in other countries have a right not to be coerced into 
giving up their right to follow their religious practices and their way of life. The 
protection of human rights will be a difficult area for the world federation, but 
the situation should be better than one finds in some parts of the world at pres- 
ent where many people are being persecuted by their own national govern- 
ment. Just because there is such a great diversity of outlooks in the world com- 
munity as a whole and just because every ethnic and religious group is a 
minority in that larger community, the world government should be a better 
protector of human rights than many national governments. 

At the same time the existing situation cannot be ignored. People are 
suffering from persecution by their national governments in many lands. 
Without a democratic federation government to prosecute those particular 
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individuals who are responsible, this suffering will not stop. National govern- 
ments cannot be relied on to deal with the problem because too often their 
“national interests” are more important than stopping the suffering. There may 
be some problems of working out just which human rights need to be pro- 
tected, but conflicts of opinion and interest can be worked out better within 
a world parliament and world courts than in the international arena of power 
politics. The best hope for protecting human rights everywhere is a democratic 
world federation. 

With regard to the fifth auxiliary argument related to the need to control 
international crime (ch. 5, pp. 123-24), it is evident that national governments 
acting from national interest get in the way of dealing in a fair way with interna- 
tional crime. National pride leads national governments to protect their 
citizens even if they are criminals. “National interest” leads national govern- 
ments to arrest citizens of other countries and even to kidnap them and take 
them across national boundaries in order to try them in their own national 
courts.”6 The goal of stopping international crime gets subordinated to other 
nationalistic aims. The way to deal with international crime is to have world 
laws and world police and world courts and world jails. If the nationalistic ele- 
ment is removed, the chances for fair law enforcement will be much enhanced. 

International crime operates with only the slightest concern about national 
borders. The national governments of smaller, poorer countries cannot protect 
themselves from crime syndicates that have fewer scruples and more 
resources at their command than those governments. The only way to control 
international crime is with a global-level government empowered to arrest and 
prosecute the individual criminals in international courts where there is no 
problem of national bias and no improper motivation for prosecution based 
on considerations of national pride. 

With regard to the sixth auxiliary argument about developing a sense of 
world community (ch. 5, p. 124), it is wrong to claim that the world federation 
would undertake a “massive indoctrination paid for by the world govern- 
ment.”77 The development of a sense of world community could be done very 
gradually and with a minimal effort. The very existence of the world federation 
would give a focus to feelings of loyalty to the world community. News reports 
would contain information about what is happening in the world parliament 
and the world courts, so people’s thinking would include the activities of the 
world government as well as those of their national government. Since national 
governments would no longer need to prepare their young people to be 
soldiers and war-supporting citizens, the focus on national loyalty would 
gradually become unnecessary. Recall that in the United States the federal 
government does not require the schools to teach loyalty to the national 
government, but many of the state governments do require the saying of the 
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national pledge of allegiance, the displaying of the national flag, and the 
teaching of national history. Similarly, we can suppose that eventually many 
national governments would promote saying a pledge of allegiance to the world 
community, the displaying of the UN flag, and the teaching of world history 
and world geography. 

In order to promote a sense of world community there might be worldwide 
celebrations of UN Day (October 24) or Human Rights Day (December 10) 
or days connected with changes related to the earth as a whole (the equinoxes 
and solstices). The world federation might make suggestions such as the 
teaching of Esperanto. It might provide for the recognition of a world anthem. 
But it is highly unlikely that the world federation would be overly aggressive 
in its efforts to develop a sense of world community. Coercive techniques 
are just not the right means for developing a sense of community. On 
the other hand, without the focal point of a federal world government it 
can be expected that a sense of world community would develop much more 
slowly. 


In Response to the Conservative Christian Critique 


The main thrust of the Conservative Christian critique of federal world 
government is that there is a secret conspiracy to control the world (ch. 5, pp. 
124-27). Persons involved in this conspiracy include Adam Weishaupt and 
his Order of Illuminati?*; the Freemasons?®; Moses Hess, who converted 
Engels to the idea of communism®®; the Rothschild family in England and Ger- 
many®!; Englishman Cecil Rhodes®?; Colonel E.M. House of President 
Wilson’s cabinet®*; members of the English Roundtable®; those associated 
with the J.P. Morgan Bank®*; the Rockefellers®®; members of the Council on 
Foreign Relations®’; those involved with the Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford 
foundations®®; and members of the Trilateral Commission.®° Whether all these 
various persons and groups have been involved in any kind of secret con- 
spiracy to take control of the world is very doubtful, but that is not the main 
point. The main point is that this conspiracy theory is totally irrelevant to the 
issue of whether a world federation would be a good thing. Even if there were 
some evil people who think that world government is a good idea, would that 
prove that world government is a bad idea? 

The aim of this book is to examine whether world federation is a good idea 
or not. The conspiracy theory has been discussed to help people understand 
the source of some of the opposition to the idea of world government. But I 
trust that readers will see that the very vocal opposition to “one-world gov- 
ernment” is not based on any kind of reasonable deliberation about the 
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advantages or disadvantages of a world federation for solving the many prob- 
lems presently confronting humanity. 

What is somewhat surprising is that in 1987 Pat Robertson himself spoke 
publicly to the New York Council on Foreign Relations (that very organization 
which supposedly is part of the conspiracy for world government) in favor of the 
idea of a Community of Democratic Nations. It would be “a new organization of 
nations to supersede and replace the United Nations.”*° In our next chapter we 
will discuss this idea of a union of democracies as one possible road to a federal 
world government. It is unclear from Robertson’s summary of his remarks to 
what extent he realized that he was putting forth ideas originally proposed by 
Clarence Streit in 1938 and currently being supported by the Association to 
Unite the Democracies. Nevertheless it is amazing to see this outspoken oppo- 
nent of “one-world government” making a public plea for establishing an or- 
ganization of democratic nations from which a full-fledged world federation 
could grow! Perhaps Robertson is not so opposed to a democratic world fed- 
eration as he at first seems to be. One can only wonder what the reaction of his 
followers to his idea about a Community of Democratic Nations will be. 

As noted in the previous chapter, the real basis of the Conservative Chris- 
tian attack on these “conspirators” for one-world government seems not to be 
that they happen to favor the idea of world government but rather that they 
are Secular Humanists who believe they can create a “heavenly” social order 
without the help of God (ch. 5, pp. 127-28). (Would this not also be true of 
some of those who, like Robertson, support the development of a union of the 
democracies?) But let us examine this thinking. Even if it were true that many 
of the advocates of a democratic world federation are Secular Humanists, does 
it follow that Christians should not and cannot support that idea? If many 
Secular Humanists advocate having one’s children immunized against getting 
measles, does it follow that Christians should not and cannot support that idea? 
It seems that many Christians may and do support the idea of a democratic 
world federation, just as many Christians may and do support the idea of hav- 
ing their children immunized against getting measles. It is a great factual and 
logical mistake to regard the idea of a democratic world federation as somehow 
incompatible with Christianity. 

There is also a theological point to be considered here. Robertson and his 
fellow conspiracy theorists seem to believe that God can act only by direct in- 
tervention and not through people. But God in fact may be working through 
the advocates of democratic federal world government (both Christians and 
non-Christians) to bring about a new world order of peace and prosperity. 
Christians especially should be sensitive to this possibility since they believe 
the Jews rejected Jesus because they thought they knew rather precisely what 
the Messiah would be like. 
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This theological point can be made in terms of the following story. A very 
devout man becomes shipwrecked. He is fortunate enough to get into a lifeboat 
with provisions for a few days. After a couple of days adrift he begins praying 
to God to save him. The next day a freighter passing by spots him and comes 
to rescue him. He asks the rescuers whether they are Christians. They indicate 
that they are not. He refuses to go on board the ship. He explains that he has 
prayed to God to save him and is confident that God will do it and will not use 
non-Christians for that purpose. After a couple of days a seaplane flying 
overhead spots his lifeboat and lands to rescue him. Again he asks the rescuer 
whether he is a Christian, and again the answer is “No.” So again he refuses 
on grounds that he is waiting for God to save him. After another couple of days 
a helicopter spots him and lowers a rescue ladder to him. But he can see that 
the pilot is a Chinese Communist, so again he refuses on grounds that he is 
waiting for God to save him. After a few more days he dies of starvation and 
dehydration. When he gets to the gates of Heaven, he indicates that he has 
a complaint to register. He recounts how he had lived devoutly during his 
whole life. But then, he says, when he was in a desperate situation and prayed 
to God for help, nothing was done to rescue him. But God’s spokesperson 
rebukes him. He points out that a freighter was sent to save him, then a 
seaplane, and then a helicopter. The fault was not God’s. God sent help. The 
problem was that the man refused the help that was provided because he 
presumed to know all about how God works. 

Humanity needs help to overcome its problems of war, poverty, spoilage 
of the environment, protection of human rights, and so on. If a democratic 
world federation is indeed what is needed to deal successfully with these prob- 
lems, perhaps Conservative Christians should be less concerned about 
whether those bringing the help are Christians or non-Christians. 


7. Getting toa 
Democratic World Federation 


Suppose that it is concluded that it would be desirable to establish a 
democratic federal world government. The question remains how to make the 
transition from where we are now to the actual functioning of such a world 
federation. In fact, it is a common criticism that advocates of federal world 
government do not give enough attention to dealing with this problem. It must 
be confessed that during the cold-war period such a question was somewhat 
embarrassing to advocates of world government. If there wasn’t even enough 
cooperation between the two super powers for the UN to carry out its minimal 
tasks, how could a world federation possibly come into existence? But the cold 
war is over. New possibilities lie before us, and we must take them seriously. 

How might a democratic federal world government be brought into being? 
One obvious approach is to begin with the existing United Nations and change 
it into a world federation. One possible strategy would be to make amendments 
to the UN Charter (using the process provided for by the Charter) which would 
have the effect of converting the confederal United Nations into a federal 
United Nations. A slightly different strategy would be to have the existing 
United Nations establish a special commission or committee to develop a 
separate new federal organization which after being created and put into 
operation would make the United Nations unnecessary. When Grenville Clark 
and Louis Sohn produced their third edition of World Peace through World 
Law in 1966, they covered both of these possible strategies by presenting two 
alternative models for implementing the new kind of world organization they 
were proposing. One model called for a thorough revision of the UN Charter, 
while the other consisted of creating a completely new organization alongside 
of the UN, an organization which could be called the “World Peace 
Authority”! or the “World Disarmament and World Development Organiza- 
tion.”2 An advantage of the second strategy is that if the revision effort falls 
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apart before being successfully completed, the UN can still continue to func- 
tion as it does now; it is not in danger of being destroyed during the process 
of trying to make revisions. The second strategy was the one eventually fol- 
lowed in the case of the creation of the United States of America. Even though 
the 1787 meeting in Philadelphia commissioned by the Continental Congress 
was directed to suggest amendments to the Articles of Confederation, those 
attending the meeting decided instead to develop a totally new federal 
organization which, if not implemented, would have left the unamended Ar- 
ticles of Confederation still in operation. 

A second possible way to develop a democratic federal world government 
would be for some national governments to work independently of the existing 
United Nations to create an entirely new group of international organizations 
or perhaps a single core organization which would serve as an intermediate 
step to a world federation. Groups of countries might create regional federa- 
tions which would later unite into a world federation. Or one group of nations 
might establish a single nucleus federation which would gradually grow by ac- 
cretion until all countries of the world became members. This last approach 
has been supported by Clarence Streit and the Association to Unite the De- 
mocracies. 

A third possible way of developing a democratic world federation would 
be to have a conference called by private individuals or corporations or 
nongovernmental organizations. The aim might be to produce a “world con- 
stitution” which national governments could be persuaded to support. Or, 
alternatively, the goal could be to try to produce a “world constitution” which 
would capture the allegiance of large numbers of individual citizens to the ex- 
tent that they would put loyalty to the newly created organization above loyalty 
to their national governments, thus completely bypassing the national 
governments. 

Rather than trying to consider every possibility, our discussion will focus 
on a few proposals which have been fairly well developed and which have 
received some attention from those interested in such projects. The three 
possible approaches just sketched will provide the framework for our 
discussion. 

Although a democratic world federation would require a complete govern- 
mental structure containing a legislative branch, an executive branch, and a 
judicial branch, our focus will be on the legislature and the critical issue of 
who gets how many votes in the legislature. We will focus on the legislature 
because in a democratic government it is the legislature which works out 
political compromises by virtue of the laws it passes. We will focus on the 
voting arrangement because in a democratic peace system power is deter- 
mined basically by the number of votes a country has (as distinguished from 
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the existing war system where power is determined basically by the quantity 
and quality of weapons and soldiers a country has). Consequently, the main 
problem to be solved in a democratic world federation is to determine how 
many votes each country or region of the world should have in the legislature. 
A secondary problem is to determine how the representatives in the world 
parliament will be elected or selected. 


Changing the United Nations 
into a World Federation 


Articles 108 and 109 of the Charter [which might also be called the con- 
stitution] of the United Nations indicate how that Charter can be amended. 
They say: 


ARTICLE 108 

Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force for all Members 
of the United Nations when they have been adopted by a vote of two thirds 
of the members of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United 
Nations, including all the permanent members of the Security Council. 
ARTICLE 109 

1. A General Conference of the Members of the United Nations for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the present Charter may be held at a date and place to be 
fixed by a two-thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly and by 
a vote of any nine members of the Security Council. Each Member of the 
United Nations shall have one vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two-thirds vote 
of the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United 
Nations, including all the permanent members of the Security Council.3 


Thus, if even one of the permanent members of the Security Council does not 
want a proposed amendment, it cannot be adopted. Under these circum- 
stances one might suppose that it is virtually impossible to make any changes. 
That is correct. Nevertheless there have been some minor amendments to the 
Charter.* One cluster of changes in 1965 increased the size of the Security 
Council from eleven members to fifteen members while simultaneously in- 
creasing the number of affirmative votes required on most issues from seven 
to nine. The size of the Economic and Social Council was also increased 
from eighteen to twenty-seven members in 1965 and then to fifty-four mem- 
bers in 1973. It should be noted that under the first paragraph of Article 
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109 a Charter Review Conference can be held even if some permanent 
members of the Security Council are opposed. 

It has been suggested that 1995, the fiftieth anniversary of the Charter, 
would be a good time for such a conference, especially since there are some 
things which definitely need to be changed such as a reference to the no- 
longer-existent “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” in Article 23° and the 
reference to Japan and Germany as “enemy states” in Article 53. A con- 
ference to discuss possible changes in the Charter could conceivably turn out 
to be somewhat parallel to the 1787 meeting in Philadelphia where the U.S. 
Constitution was developed even though the meeting had been called by the 
Continental Congress only to consider amendments to the Articles of Con- 
federation, not to draw up a new federal constitution. A meeting to review 
the UN Charter might become a meeting to consider a constitution for a world 
federation. 

Probably the best known of all proposals for revising the UN Charter so 
that the UN would have law-making capability is that advanced by Grenville 
Clark and Louis Sohn in World Peace through World Law.’ As already noted, 
they actually provided two alternative models for implementing their plan— 
either revising the UN Charter or creating a completely new organization 
alongside of the UN. But the finished product was to be the same in either case, 
and it is that finished product which we will examine. Their very detailed plan 
includes a General Assembly, an Executive Council (instead of the Security 
Council), an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, a phased 
Disarmament Process, a World Police Force (called the “UN Peace Force”), 
a UN Nuclear Energy Authority, an Outer Space Agency, a Judicial and Con- 
ciliation System, a World Development Authority, a UN Revenue System, and 
a Bill of Rights. It is evident that this proposal deals with much more than just 
a legislature. Nevertheless, it is the allocation of votes in the legislature (the 
General Assembly) that is of special interest to us. 

The voting system is based on listing all nation-states in order from most 
populous to least populous and then designating certain cut-off points within 
this list where the number of representatives granted would change. In the ver- 
sion based on the situation in 1965, the four largest countries (China, India, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States) were to each get 30 representatives 
in the Assembly; the next eight countries would each get 15 representatives; 
the next twenty countries would each get 6 representatives; the next thirty 
countries would each get 4 representatives; the next thirty-four countries 
would each get 2 representatives; and the three smallest countries would each 
get 1 representative.* The basis of these cut-off points is based somewhat on 
where there are larger differences in the national population but also on the 
somewhat artificial notion that each group of countries with the same number 
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of representatives always has a total of 120 votes as a group. That is, 4x 30= 
120; 8x15=120; 20x6=120; and 30x4=120. 

A major problem with this system of distributing votes is that it must be 
changed in an ad hoc fashion from time to time. For example, the whole struc- 
ture had to be revised for 1970 because of the anticipation that new countries 
would be admitted to the UN and because of population changes. In the re- 
vised system, published in an appendix of the 1966 edition, the four largest 
countries would still each get 30 representatives, but the next ten countries 
would each get 12 representatives; the next fifteen countries would each get 
8 representatives; the next twenty countries would each get 6 representatives; 
the next thirty countries would each get 4 representatives; the next forty coun- 
tries would each get 3 votes; and the remaining ten countries would each get 
1 vote.” In 1973 the allocation of votes to particular countries had to be 
changed again, mainly because part of Pakistan had become the independent 
country of Bangladesh. !° The break-up of states such as Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union or the combining of previous separate states such as occurred 
with the reunification of Germany would require the whole voting system for 
all countries to be revised but not in accord with any predetermined rules. 
Such an ad hoc system of determining the number of votes to be allocated can- 
not be accepted.!! 

Might the Clark-Sohn proposal be modified a bit to remedy this problem? 
Clark and Sohn themselves realized that the matter of how votes should be 
allocated was a “difficult subject” and said that they “hold no dogmatic views” 
on it.1? And it is a very difficult problem. If votes are allocated to countries 
directly on the basis of population, one runs into the difficulty that one country, 
China, would have about 22.7 percent of the votes. Another country, India, 
would have about 14.8 percent of the votes, so these two countries together 
would have about three-eighths of all the votes in the parliament while the 
other approximately two hundred countries of the world together would have 
about five-eighths of the votes.!5 This concentration of voting power in a few 
countries could be alleviated a bit by basing the number of votes on the square 
root of the population rather than directly on the population. Then China 
would get about 6.1 percent of the votes, India 5 percent, the U.S. 2.9 percent, 
Indonesia 2.4 percent, Nigeria 1.6 percent, France 1.5 percent, Argentina 1 
percent, Greece .6 percent, and Luxembourg .1 percent.!4 There are also 
some theoretical arguments about the influence of resolute voters and the in- 
fluence of “swing” voters which provide statistical justification for using the 
square-root formula.'5 

But basing votes on population alone is not likely to be acceptable to more 
powerful countries such as the United States. Note that even on the square-root 
formula China would have twice as many votes as the United States while 
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Indonesia would have almost as many. Furthermore, the United States would 
have less than 3 percent of the votes in the parliament even though its Gross 
National Product represents about 25 percent of the Gross World Product. It 
can be expected that the United States will not accept any voting formula that 
gives it only 3 percent of the total vote, or even 5 percent, which is what it 
would get on the basis of population directly. The United States will want 
voting power which reflects its economic and military power. But is that 
democratic? In a democratic system is it fair to give more votes to those who 
are richer or more powerful? A prime rule of democratic voting seems to be 
that all people are equal regardless of how much money or prestige they have. 
On the other hand, are the richer, more powerful countries like the United 
States going to accept any world federation that has a voting system which 
doesn’t recognize the realities of money and power? If counting votes is sup- 
posed to replace counting weapons and military power, then the voting in the 
world parliament had better not be based just on population or the richer 
countries will just refuse to join. But if the voting were based just on wealth, 
then the poorer countries with larger populations such as China and India 
would just refuse to join. 

Is it possible to mesh these two factors of population and wealth into a 
single system of allocating votes which might be acceptable to both richer 
countries and more populous poorer countries? As a matter of fact there are 
a number of possibilities with different variations such as systems which add 
these two factors together, systems which multiply them by each other, systems 
which take the square root of the sum or take the square root of the product, 
and systems which use the logarithm of the sum or the logarithm of the prod- 
uct. In her book Design for a Better World Hanna Newcombe has worked out 
the proportional allocation of votes each country would get under twenty-five 
possible systems of weighted voting based on factors such as population, GNP, 
UN assessment, and a health-and-education index.!* She also evaluates the 
various proposals and concludes that the most acceptable formulae are those 
which mix some measure of wealth (such as UN assessment or GNP) with 
population on a one-to-one basis.!7 It seems that such a formula should be in- 
serted into the Clark-Sohn proposal in place of their deficient stratified system. 

Such a modified Clark-Sohn proposal constitutes one plan which might be 
adopted to convert the present UN into a world federation. That plan would 
of course include much more than a new voting system in the General 
Assembly. In fact, the voting system is definitely a minor part of the Clark- 
Sohn proposal, which contains a detailed article-by-article list of changes to 
be made in the UN Charter (plus seven annexes to be added) if one wants to 
use the Charter revision approach,}* or a draft of a long treaty creating the 
World Disarmament and World Development Organization if one wants to go 
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the route of creating a new organization while leaving the existing UN un- 
modified. ! The “underlying principles” of the Clark-Sohn proposal as a whole 
are as follows: 


First: It is futile to expect genuine peace until there is put into effect an effec- 
tive system of enforceable world law in the limited field of war prevention. 
This implies: (a) the complete disarmament, under effective controls, of each 
and every nation, and (b) the simultaneous adoption on a world-wide basis 
of the measures and institutions which the experience of centuries has shown 
to be essential for the maintenance of law and order, namely, clearly stated 
law against violence, courts to interpret and apply that law and police to en- 


force it.... 
Second: The world law against international violence must be explicitly 
stated in constitutional and statutory form ... and must be applicable to all 


individuals as well as to all nations. 

Third: World judicial tribunals to interpret and apply the world law against 
international violence must be established and maintained, and also organs 
of mediation and conciliation. . .. 

Fourth: A permanent world police force must be created and 
maintained. ... 

Fifth: The complete disarmament of all the nations (rather than the mere 
“reduction” or “limitation” of armaments) is essential for any solid and lasting 
peace, this disarmament to be accomplished in a simultaneous and propor- 
tionate manner by carefully verified stages and subject to a well-organized 
system of inspection. ... 

Sixth: Effective world machinery must be created to mitigate the vast 
disparities in the economic condition of various regions of the world. . . .2° 


Some important “supplementary principles” are as follows: 


Active participation in the world peace authority must be universal, or vir- 
tually so.... 

The world law, in the limited field of war prevention to which it would be 
restricted, should apply to all individual persons in the world as well as to all 
the nations. ... 

The basic rights and duties of all nations in respect of the maintenance of 
peace should be clearly defined not in laws enacted by a world legislature but 
in the constitutional document itself. . .. By this method of “constitutional 
legislation” the nations and peoples would know in advance within close limits 
what obligations they would assume by acceptance of the new world 


system. ... 
The powers of the world organization should be restricted to matters directly 
related to the maintenance of peace. . . .21 


These provisions show why Clark and Sohn were not terribly concerned about 
the voting system in the legislature as well as why this proposal is called a 
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proposal for a “minimalist” world government. The focus is on law enforce- 
ment, disarmament, and the elimination of war rather than on law making in 
a democratic setting, resolving conflict, and solving ongoing global problems. 

A second proposal for changing the UN to a world federation is the much 
simpler “Binding Triad” proposal of Richard Hudson of the Center for 
War/Peace Studies in New York already mentioned in Chapter 6. Hudson’s 
proposal has gone through several slight modifications since he first proposed 
it twenty years ago.?? At first it involved amending two articles of the UN 
Charter, Article 13 which deals with the responsibilities, functions, and powers 
of the General Assembly and Article 18 which deals with voting in the General 
Assembly. The most recent version of this proposal, which was worked out by 
Paul C. Szasz, formerly of the UN Office of Legal Affairs, involves only one 
amendment to the existing UN Charter, the addition of one paragraph to Arti- 
cle 13. In addition to the General Assembly’s two powers to initiate studies and 
make recommendations already mentioned in Article 13, another power would 
be given to the General Assembly in a third paragraph, which would read: 


3. The General Assembly may enact legislation that creates rights and 
obligations under international law for all Members of the United Nations and 
for natural and legal persons under their jurisdiction, by a decision that at- 
tains, notwithstanding Article 18, each of the following percentages of votes 
cast by the members of the General Assembly present and voting: 

(a) a two-thirds majority with one vote assigned to each member; 

(b) [51%] with votes assigned to each member in proportion to its popula- 
tion, with no member assigned in excess of [15%] of the world population; and 

(c) [51%] with votes assigned to each member in proportion to its assessed 
contribution to the regular budget of the Organization, with no member 
assigned votes in excess of [15%] of that budget.?* 


The bracketed numbers would be open to negotiation when the amendment 
is debated. Earlier Hudson had proposed requiring a two-thirds vote on all 
three counts and stipulating a maximum of 22 percent for any country on the 
second or third counts, but he has more recently decided that those provisions 
would give too much “blocking power” to China on the “population” leg and 
to the United States on the “assessment” leg. 

This idea is called the “Binding Triad” proposal because it allows the UN 
General Assembly to create international law and because it involves counting 
the votes cast three times. At the present time international law is created by 
countries signing and ratifying treaties, and only the countries which sign and 
ratify them are obliged to follow the provisions of the treaty. If the “Binding 
Triad” proposal were adopted, the UN General Assembly could create interna- 
tional law and all members of the UN would be bound by that law. That is 
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where the “binding” comes from. The “triad” comes from the fact that the 
votes are counted three times. On the first count, each country in the General 
Assembly gets one vote just as at present. On the second count each country’s 
vote is multiplied by its percentage of the world population, except that coun- 
tries such as China and India cannot go over 15 percent (if the numbers given 
in brackets above were accepted). On the third count, each country’s vote is 
multiplied by the percentage of the total UN budget it is supposed to pay, ex- 
cept that a country like the United States cannot go over 15 percent (if the 
numbers given in the brackets were accepted). To become law, a measure 
would need to get a two-thirds majority on the first count and a simple majority 
on the other two counts (if the numbers given in the brackets were accepted). 
If the “Binding Triad” proposal were adopted the working out of legally bind- 
ing compromises among opposing interests, which is a central feature of 
democratic law making, would have been institutionalized at the UN. 

What makes this proposal particularly attractive is the simplicity of im- 
plementing it. Not only would it require only one change in one paragraph of 
the UN Charter, but there would also be no need to change the way delegates 
to the UN are selected or the way that they cast their votes. A computer could 
be installed to quickly make the three calculations needed to determine 
whether a measure got the required support to become a law. All other parts 
of the UN such as the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Secretariat, and so on would continue unchanged. The General Assembly 
could continue to pass recommendatory resolutions on a one-vote-per-country 
basis as it does at present. Although the General Assembly would have this 
new power to make international law, it would not have the power to authorize 
the use of military force. That power would continue to belong only to the 
Security Council. The General Assembly could enact sanctions, however, to 
try to enforce its laws, and it could still authorize the use of peacekeeping 
forces as it does now. 

One possible complaint against this “Binding Triad” proposal is that it isn’t 
very democratic because it still places power in the hands of national govern- 
ments, which may be authoritarian, and their appointed representatives. It 
may institute a democratic voting arrangement within the UN General 
Assembly itself, but there is no push for promoting democracy within the na- 
tional governments by requiring that the representatives to the UN be elected. 
But a number of responses can be made to this complaint. The first is that if 
we try to force all national governments to become internally democratic 
before establishing a democratic federation at the world level, we will need to 
wait a long time. 

The second response is that even if there were a requirement that all 
representatives must be elected, there would be some very significant practical 
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problems with regard to regulating such elections. How would it be deter- 
mined which candidates get on the ballot? Would they need to be nominated 
by a political party? How many candidates could there be? If there were 
several, would one need a majority, in a run-off if necessary, to be elected, 
or would the person with the most votes win even if that person got only 25 
percent of the votes cast? Could there be only one candidate? Who would be 
eligible to be a candidate? By what means would candidates be permitted to 
present their views to the voters? Would they need to rely strictly on their own 
sources of funding to publicize their views, or would there be some kind of 
public financing of opportunities to influence the voters? Who would be eligi- 
ble to vote? If each national government decided its own answers to these 
questions, the meaning of being “elected” might be very different in one so- 
ciety from what it is in another. But if the world government itself tried to set 
and enforce policies on these issues, it could readily be accused of intervening 
in the domestic affairs of the nation-states. For example, can one imagine that 
the United States would allow a world federation to decide what the rules for 
such an election in the United States would be? As Hudson himself puts it: 


[Setting up the necessary regulations and procedures for] holding elections on 
a global level would take much too long, and the practical implications are 
overwhelming. Americans ... tend to forget that we have been working on 
this great experiment for more than 200 years. In the beginning, you were 
free to vote—if you were white, male, and owned property. Most Americans 
forget that for the first 124 years of our government—from 1789 to 1913 — U.S. 
Senators were not popularly elected but were appointed by the state govern- 
ments.... I say: Let’s get a global legislature now, even though it’s not 
perfect.24 


A third response to the charge that the “Binding Triad” proposal is not 
sufficiently democratic is that there is nothing in the UN Charter or elsewhere 
forbidding countries to elect their representatives to the UN if they want to do 
that. As a matter of fact, Article 9 of the UN Charter allows each country to 
have “not more than five representatives in the General Assembly” even 
though each country has only one vote. Consequently, countries could decide 
to elect one or more of their representatives while still having the executive 
branch appoint the others. If several countries started to elect some of their 
representatives to the UN, then these representatives who had been elected 
might form a regular caucus of “people’s delegates,” which might eventually 
become the basis for a second assembly within the UN structure.?5 

A second likely complaint against the “Binding Triad” proposal is that it 
is in principle undemocratic because the third count, which is based on con- 
tributions to the UN budget which in turn is based on how rich the country 
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is, gives extra power to those countries which are already rich and powerful. 
This is comparable within a democratic national system to giving rich in- 
dividuals more votes than poor ones. Such a system would not be tolerated 
for one moment within a democratic country. The rich already have more in- 
fluence in the society than the poor. They shouldn’t be given extra votes too. 
A democratic world government also shouldn’t give extra votes to rich coun- 
tries. The third count should just be eliminated. 

But, as has already been noted, a great problem for developing a world 
federation is how to get the rich and powerful to join in the first place. Under 
the present international system, the rich countries are able to convert their 
wealth to more powerful military forces. They are able to coerce the poorer 
countries into doing things their way. How can they be expected to join a world 
federation where power will depend on votes rather than weapons if they are 
not given extra votes for their wealth? 

We have already discussed this situation in the previous chapter (ch. 6, 
pp. 168-69). There we noted that the conflict between the undemocratic nature 
of the third count and the need to have a system which the rich countries would 
join might be resolved by a system where the percentage required for a 
measure to pass on the third count could gradually be decreased by 1 percent 
every two years. Thus in the third year of operation, the percentage required 
for passage on the third count would be decreased from 51 percent to 50 per- 
cent. In the fifth year it would go down to 49 percent. By the forty-first year 
the required percentage on the third count would be down to 31 percent of 
the budget, and after the one hundredth year the third count would be 
eliminated completely. In this way the richer countries might be persuaded to 
join the world federation in the first place while the poorer countries would 
have the assurance that over time the wealth factor would be eliminated. 

If one is impatient about getting a world federation where there are world 
laws adopted on the basis of debating and voting, one could hardly expect a 
better option than the “Binding Triad” idea. The change required in the UN 
Charter is minimal. It could be accomplished directly by action of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council (Article 108) without going through the 
difficulties of setting up a general review conference (as amendment by Ar- 
ticle 109 requires).?¢ In fact, though Richard Hudson himself has not proposed 
this, it might even be possible for the General Assembly to decide to adopt 
the “Binding Triad” voting system for itself without amending the Charter (and 
thereby bypassing the Security Council and possibility of a veto) by using Arti- 
cle 21 of the Charter, which says: “The General Assembly shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure.”?? The implementation of the proposed new voting system 
requires only the purchase and installation of a rather primitive computer. By 
making changes in the General Assembly but not the Security Council, the 
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issue of whether the Security Council’s constituency should be enlarged and 
the issue of what to do with the veto power of the permanent members in the 
Security Council are avoided. Yet the consequences of adopting the “Binding 
Triad” voting system in the General Assembly would be monumental. The 
nature of international law would be fundamentally changed since nations 
would be subject to the laws adopted by the General Assembly even if they 
had voted against them. Also a General Assembly with such power would 
probably rather quickly enact some very popular measures such as a complete 
ban on the testing of nuclear weapons and the institution of a UN Verification 
Agency to check on compliance of all countries with arms-control treaties 
and UN sanctions. It might even adopt the Clark-Sohn plan for phased disar- 
mament. With regard to making the UN even more democratic, countries 
which want to elect some or all of their representatives to the UN are free to 
do so. 

A third plan for changing the United Nations into a world federation is 
based on following the model of unification currently being provided by the 
movement for European federation. This plan focuses on the important role 
being played by the European Parliament in the effort to unify Europe. And 
getting this plan into operation would not even require any changes in the UN 
Charter. It could be started with a majority vote of the General Assembly. Arti- 
cle 22 of the Charter says: “The General Assembly may establish such sub- 
sidiary organs as it deems necessary for the performance of its functions.” The 
basic idea of this third proposal is that the existing UN General Assembly 
would establish as a “subsidiary organ” another assembly composed of 
parliamentarians from the national parliaments of the member states of the 
UN. Consequently, we can call this proposal a plan for a “U.N. Parliamentary 
Assembly.” One advocate of this approach is Keith Best, former Member of 
Parliament from the United Kingdom and chair of the Executive Committee 
of the international World Federalist Movement.2® Another spokesman for this 
proposal, which has been formally endorsed by the World Federalist Move- 
ment, is Canadian world federalist Dieter Heinrich.?? It should be noted too 
that Parliamentarians for Global Action, a non-governmental organization of 
650 parliamentarians from fifty-one different countries, has organized forums 
at the UN in order to promote the idea of a UN Parliamentary Assembly.*° 

The plan for a UN Parliamentary Assembly starts with the observation that 
the representatives of the nation-states appointed to serve at the UN reflect the 
viewpoint of the executive branch of the national governments. These UN 
representatives and the national leaders who appoint them tend to be more re- 
moved from the people than are national legislators. They also tend to be more 
protective of national sovereignty and thus more resistant to moves toward 
federation. In the development of the European community, the movement 
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toward federation seemed to be stymied in the early 1980s, but got moving 
again when the European Parliament, members of which were directly elected 
for the first time in 1979, adopted a draft constitution to create a true Euro- 
pean federation in which the Parliament would have real legislative power. 
Even though the existing treaties gave the European Parliament no legislative 
power at that time, the national leaders were still forced by public pressure 
to respond to this initiative. The recalcitrant national leaders were pushed into 
adopting the Single European Act, which established a weighted voting system 
in the Council of Ministers and which gave the European Parliament new 
powers. European integration started moving forward again. If there were a 
UN Parliamentary Assembly, it could similarly generate the needed continu- 
ing push for world federation which is not likely to be found among the heads 
of state and their appointed representatives. 

Following the European model, in the first stage the members of the UN 
Parliamentary Assembly would be members of national parliaments selected 
by their colleagues to serve at the UN. Selections should be made in such a 
way that all major political parties are represented. The UN Parliamentary 
Assembly might meet only several weeks each year to take up discussion of 
global issues. It would have no official power; but it could make suggestions 
to the UN General Assembly, and its activities could be publicized in the 
media. The members of this Parliamentary Assembly would provide a direct 
link between the UN and national legislatures. Just as important would be the 
fact that in the UN Parliamentary Assembly the selected national legislators 
would be acting as a single body dealing with the problems of the world com- 
munity as a whole. Although they would be representing different nations, they 
would also be from various political parties and thus would form ideological 
alliances among themselves as occurs in any parliament. Transnational 
political connections would be formed. As representatives accustomed to a 
legislative approach to dealing with social problems, they would probably be 
more interested in global political integration than are the more nation- 
oriented heads of state. 

As serving in the UN Parliamentary Assembly began to be more of a full- 
time job, it would become necessary for the national parliaments to elect per- 
sons to that world parliament who are not already busy serving as members 
of national legislatures.. At that point, or maybe a bit later, arrangements could 
be made for the members of the UN Parliament to be elected directly by the 
people. (As noted above, that happened in the European Parliament in 1979.) 
Once the members of the UN Parliamentary Assembly are directly elected by 
the people, that body should be given more authority and no longer be re- 
garded as a “subsidiary organ” of the UN General Assembly. In fact, the UN 
Parliamentary Assembly and the UN General Assembly eventually should 
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come to be regarded as two houses of a bicameral legislature comparable to 
the House of Representatives and the Senate in the U.S. Congress. Where 
countries are entitled to more than one representative in the Assembly, the 
representatives could be elected by districts smaller than the country as a 
whole as is usually done in parliamentary bodies throughout the world. Also, 
after the members of the UN Parliamentary Assembly come to be elected by 
the public, their salaries should be paid by the UN rather than by the national 
governments because the world parliament is to deal with global problems 
from the point of view of the whole world community, even though the repre- 
sentatives come from different geographical regions. 

There are some obvious questions for supporters of the plan for a UN 
Parliamentary Assembly. One of them is, What are you going to do in the case 
of countries which do not have a national parliament? One possible answer 
would be to exclude them from participation until they do have a national 
parliament which can select some of its members to serve in the UN 
Parliamentary Assembly. At the beginning the new assembly will be only an 
advisory body anyway, so it won’t be a catastrophe if some national govern- 
ments aren’t participating. Being excluded might serve to stimulate those coun- 
tries to form a national parliament so they could participate. Thus the proposal 
would have the added benefit of promoting the development of democracy 
within countries as well as promoting democracy at the global level. 

But what should be done if some national governments create (or already 
have) pseudo-parliaments, that is, parliaments which are not democratically 
elected? Such pseudo-parliaments could be excluded by setting up some 
criteria which must be met before a particular national parliament is permitted 
to participate. Or representatives from such pseudo-parliaments might be 
welcomed on grounds that they will be democratized by their experience of 
participating in the UN Parliamentary Assembly. Because of that very possibil- 
ity, some nations might not want their citizens participating in the UN Parlia- 
mentary Assembly; but that would not constitute a problem because they 
would be excluding themselves rather than being excluded by the UN. 

Another important question for advocates of a UN Parliamentary 
Assembly is the one that has been the focus of our attention, how many votes 
(representatives) would each country get? Since this plan emphasizes its 
democratic nature, it seems that representatives would need to be based on 
population. In order to avoid having over one-third of the representatives from 
China and India, it might be necessary to allocate votes in accord with the 
square root of the population. But the question of whether that would be accep- 
table to the richer countries still must be faced. The advocates of this proposal 
seem to have no ideas about how to deal with this problem beyond those 
already previously discussed. It can be noted, however, that the problem of 
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allocating votes was not so difficult for the European community, which is pro- 
viding the model for this approach, because the population is not so concen- 
trated in just one or two countries and because the differences in standard of 
living among the different countries of western Europe are much smaller than 
one finds at the global level. An acceptable formula for how to to allocate votes 
among the various countries or regions of the world is certainly one of the big 
problems that the proposal for a UN Parliamentary Assembly must address. 


Regional Federation as a Way to World Federation 


Those who believe that there are too many variations in culture and living 
standards among the nations of the world to develop a world federation now 
may propose that the appropriate way to get a world federation is to begin by 
establishing regional federations. Regional confederal organizations such as 
the Organization for African Unity and the Latin America Free Trade Associa- 
tion could become federations, just as seems to be occurring with the Euro- 
pean community. Then at some later time these regional federations could be 
combined into a world federation. 

There are several difficulties with this approach. First, except for the 
European community the level of integration of the regional organizations is 
less than that of the United Nations. Second, even if it were possible to get the 
various regions of the world politically integrated into federations, one might 
just be setting the stage for a new level of intense economic, military, and even 
cultural competition and conflict. Loyalty to the nation-state would just be 
replaced by loyalty to the region-state. Third, in many cases it seems that it 
will be just as difficult to integrate the region as to integrate the world. Con- 
sider, for example, getting the Israelis and Arabs integrated into a Middle East 
federation. Or getting India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Sri Lanka integrated 
into a south Asia federation. Fourth, where will the regional boundaries be 
drawn? This is a big problem for the integration of Europe right now. Will the 
eastern Europeans be included in the European federation? Will the Russians 
be included? Will the Turks be included? In Asia would China and Japan be 
in the same regional federation or different ones? In America where would 
Mexico be, in North America or Latin America? 

Despite all these difficult questions, there is one proposal for something 
like a regional federation which must be discussed at length. This proposal is 
that all the developed democracies should create a federation (sometimes 
called a “Federation of the Free”) which would be a nucleus for a world federa- 
tion which other countries could join when they meet certain requirements 
which show that they are qualified. The idea was.first proposed in 1938 by 
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Clarence Streit in a book entitled Union Now.*) That led to the development 
of an organization called Federal Union, which then became Atlantic Union 
(which played a role in the development of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation) and then the current organization, the Association to Unite the Democ- 
racies. 3? 

Streit advocated federation as a way for the advanced democracies to pro- 
tect themselves against tyranny, whether it be the tyranny of Hitler and the 
Nazis in the 1940s or the tyranny of Stalin and the Communists after World 
War II. The basic idea is that free nations may be conquered one at a time 
by determined tyrants, but if all the industrialized democracies would get 
themselves united in a federation they would be invincible. Their present 
problem is that they establish a system of law within their national territories 
but foster anarchy, which rewards lawless violence, outside their own boun- 
daries. As Streit puts it: 


When the really powerful members of a community refuse to organize effec- 
tive government in it, when each insists on remaining a law unto himself to 
the degree the democracies, and especially the United States, have done since 
the [First World] war, then anarchy is bound to result. . .. 

...The younger democracies have been the first to go. ... 

The dictators are right when they blame the democracies for the world’s 
condition, but they are wrong when they blame it on democracy. The anarchy 
comes from the refusal of the democracies to renounce enough of their na- 
tional sovereignty to let effective world law and order be set up.... 
Democracy has been waning and autocracy waxing, the rights of men lessen- 
ing and the rights of the state growing everywhere because the leading 
democracies have themselves led in practicing, beyond their frontiers, 
autocracy instead of democracy.34 


If the democracies would just yield some of that national sovereignty to a 
federation of democracies, they would preserve their liberty and serve as a 
core of freedom which other countries could gradually jom. Eventually all na- 
tions would become members, so it would be a world federation. It wouldn’t 
start out as a world federation, however, but only as a federation of countries 
committed to and experienced in democracy. 

Although Streit hit hard at the deficiencies of the League of Nations and 
then the United Nations, he did not oppose their existence. He merely argued 
that they were no substitute for a union of all the mature democracies. The 
way to strengthen the UN, he said, was not to revise its character, but to sup- 
plement it by federating all the experienced democracies; and he opposed 
uniting just a part of them (such as the European democracies) without the 
others. That would just create a new division between the United States and the 
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European union.3* His followers in the Association to Unite the Democracies 
still hold that point of view and note that now Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, and Turkey should also be included in the original nucleus.35 

As democracy spreads in eastern Europe and even into Russia, the oppor- 
tunities for the spread of democracy are enormous. Still the theory of Streit 
and his followers is that the original nucleus in the federation should be 
restricted to experienced, industrialized democracies. Only after a solid core 
has established a functioning, free, international federation should other coun- 
tries be invited to join, and even then every effort must be made to exclude 
the possibility that the democratic core might be contaminated or undermined 
by the too quick admission of new democracies which might not be as stable 
as they seem. This is especially true for large countries that could significantly 
endanger the union if they departed from democracy. For that reason, Russia 
should be assisted on its road to democracy but should not be invited to join 
the federation immediately. The same is true for other very populous countries 
like India. 

Starting with a core federation of the developed democracies has some ad- 
vantages. First, there is a sense of community with a set of common values. 
Especially there is a common commitment to political freedom and a market 
economy. Almost all of the countries with developed democracies have a 
Christian history.5° Second, there is no problem of adjusting the voting system 
to take account of vast discrepancies in the standard of living. Voting can be 
based directly on population without worrying that large poor countries might 
use a democratic voting system to drain wealth from a richer minority. Third, 
the problem of having a war in order to create a world federation is virtually 
eliminated because a union of the industrialized democracies would be so 
strong economically and militarily that no opponent would even think of 
challenging it. 

There are some questions to be raised, however. This approach seems to 
incorporate a we-are-better-than-you attitude which is likely to arouse resent- 
ment among the rest of the world. The core countries are basically white, rich, 
and Christian, so doubts are raised about whether the main motivation for this 
endeavor is to preserve freedom for everyone or whether it is to preserve the 
wealth and power of a privileged minority. The fact that countries not in the 
original nucleus will be allowed to join “the club” when they meet certain stan- 
dards seems condescending to say the least. The fact that these later members 
will not be allowed to play a role in drawing up the rules raises doubts about 
how “democratic” the plan is. In response the developed democracies can re- 
spond that their way of life is based on “Western” science. The issue isn’t race 
(the Japanese are welcome) or snobbism (there is a readiness to help others 
to develop, too) but rather how to preserve a way of life (which even 
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non—Westerners want to follow once they become familiar with it) so that 
others in succeeding generations in all parts of the world can also participate 
in it. But is that way of life so perfect that it can’t be improved by learning from 
other cultures? To put it in terms of a popular contemporary controversy, is 
it really so good for America that Columbus and the Europeans came to this 
part of the world? Would it really be so good for the world to live under rules 
established by “Western” culture with very little input from the other cultures 
of the world? 


Extra-Governmental Approaches 
to World Federation 


So far we have discussed getting to democratic world federation through 
the actions of the United Nations or through the leadership of national govern- 
ments working outside the UN. But, it has been argued, neither of those paths 
to federal world government is likely to be used because they both would in- 
volve initiative action by the national governments, the very agents who will 
be required to yield some of their powers to a world federation if one is 
created. Thus other proposals have been advanced concerning how to start 
moving toward world federation without relying on the national governments 
to get the process started. 

One possibility is exemplified by the Stockholm Initiative on Global 
Security and Governance signed on April 22, 1991, by twenty-eight national 
leaders and international diplomats at a meeting in Stockholm arranged by 
Ingvar Carlsson, prime minister of Sweden, and afterward endorsed by eight 
others including former U.S. President Jimmy Carter. This document, also en- 
titled Common Responsibility in the 1990’s, is not a government document 
because the people who signed it were acting as individuals and not as official 
representatives of their governments or the UN.37 They constitute what is 
called an “independent commission.” A series of such independent commis- 
sions have sought to stimulate the world’s leaders to pay attention to particular 
global problems requiring attention.*® 


Name of Commission Leader Date Result 


North-South Commission W. Brandt of Germany 1980 Cancun summit of 1981 


Common Security O. Palme of Sweden 1982 nothing specific 
Environment & Development G. Brundtland of Norway 1987 Rio de Janeiro “Earth summit,” 1992 
South Commission J. Nyerere of Tanzania 1990 OAU’s Kampala Conference, 1991 


The Stockholm Initiative tries to carry on this tradition of using an independent 
commission to stir the UN and national leaders to action. 
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The relevance of its report to the issue of world federalism can be seen 
in its final two proposals, which are: 


27. that a World Summit on Global Governance be called, similar to the 
meetings in San Francisco and at Bretton Woods in the 1940's; 

28. as a matter of priority, the establishment of an independent Interna- 
tional Commission on Global Governance.3? 


The idea is that the report of a new independent commission on global gover- 
nance would become the basis of a world summit on global governance. The 
Stockholm report leaves it open whether this new commission should be 
created by the UN or by some leader(s) acting on their own.4° What was pro- 
posed is a commission and then a summit that might well consider whether 
the existing UN should be transformed into or supplemented by a world 
federation. In September 1992 in Geneva, Switzerland, the New Independent 
Commission on Global. Governance was established with former Swedish 
Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson and former (British) Commonwealth 
Secretary-General Shridath Ramphal serving as co-chairs.*! 

A second kind of extra-governmental approach to world federation in- 
volves having ordinary citizens in nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
pushing for action toward a democratic world federation. The basic assump- 
tion here is that world democracy must be brought into existence by action 
of world citizens because it is precisely the national governments (as well as 
the UN which they control) which are the biggest obstacles to a democratic 
world federation.*? There are several varieties of this general approach. For 
example, some nongovernmental groups have actually drawn up world con- 
stitutions. The best known of these was formulated by the Committee to Frame 
a World Constitution at the University of Chicago in 1947.43 Another example 
is the “Constititution for the Federation of the Earth” which was developed in 
the 1970s by a citizens’ group, the World Constitution and Parliament Associa- 
tion.*4 Another idea is to work for the calling of a world constitutional conven- 
tion, an approach long favored by the American Movement for World 
Government and presently being actively promoted by Mike Gravel, former 
U.S. Senator from Alaska.** 

A somewhat different strategy for promoting democratic world govern- 
ment is to organize and register individual persons who declare themselves to 
be “World Citizens,” that is, who are ready to subordinate national loyalty io 
what is good for the whole human community. Particularly noteworthy in this 
connection is the activity of Garry Davis, an American who captured 
worldwide attention in 1948 when he pitched a tent on the grounds of the 
Palais de Chaillot in Paris where the UN General Assembly was meeting and 
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declared himself to be a world citizen no longer subject to national laws.46 Cur- 
rently Davis’s World Service Authority issues identification cards, birth cer- 
tificates, and passports to stateless persons (often refugees).*7 Davis takes the 
view that a “World Government of World Citizens” already exists under his 
leadership.*® In 1949 Davis and others in France started the International 
Registry of World Citizens, which continues to operate.*9 In the United States 
the World Citizens Assembly was founded in 1975 by Lucile Green.5° 

Still another possible citizen-initiated route to world federation would be 
to establish a small group or “council” of respected and internationally known 
citizens who would serve as a rudimentary world government until a full- 
fledged one could be instituted. A specific example of this approach is the 
work of Joseph H.C. Creyghton and the Movement for Political World Union 
in the Netherlands from 1962 to 1981.5! This group tried to recruit a council 
of respected citizens from all over the world with the idea that they would 
subsequently select a small group of outstanding leaders (perhaps nine people) 
to constitute an Emergency World Government. This Emergency World 
Government would then issue directives and eventually arrange for the elec- 
tion of a World Parliament, which would draw up a World Constitution. This 
movement came to an end due to lack of sustained support after the death of 
Dr. Creyghton in 1975 and the 1979 death of the movement's chief supporter, 
Cornelius B. Los. 

For other examples of this “council” approach, we can begin by mention- 
ing one focused more on the judicial side of government. Gerald Gottlieb pro- 
posed that a “Court of Man” be established to conduct formal civil trials of 
those accused of violating international law where judgments could be 
rendered indicating what the victims where owed by the law violator.5? En- 
forcement would be left to public opinion and perhaps eventually the national 
governments when they came to see the value of the process for their own 
citizens. Another example is the proposal of French philosopher Jacques Mari- 
tain that a small council of people regarded as wise and trustworthy be selected 
to speak out as the conscience of humanity on global issues.>* English 
philosopher Bertrand Russell went beyond just writing about such a council. 
He established the Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation,** which organized 
public tribunals to examine cases of gross violation of human rights by national 
governments. Eventually “the People’s Permanent Tribunal” was instituted by 
his foundation. But of these various “council” proposals, only the Political 
World Union Movement mentioned in the preceding paragraph focused on the 
law-making aspect of world government. 

One of the newest citizen-inititated programs at present is the CAMDUN 
(Conferences on a More Democratic United Nations) Project co-founded by 
Jeffrey J. Segall of London, England, and Harry H. Lerner of New York, New 
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York.55 This is a cooperative project initiated in October 1989 jointly by the 
International Network for a UN Second Assembly (INFUSA) and the World 
Citizens Assembly. CAMDUN-1 was held in New York in October 1990,56 
CAMDUN-2 was held in Vienna in September 1991,57 and CAMDUN-3 was 
held in Accra, Ghana, in November 1992. Annual conferences projected for 
the future include India in 1993, Australia in 1994, and San Francisco in 
1995. The aim of CAMDUN is to promote more citizens’ involvement in the 
work of the United Nations. A main goal is the recognition by the United Na- 
tions of a Second Citizens Assembly composed of representatives elected 
either directly by the people or by nongovernmental organizations. The issue 
of how many votes each country would get has not been resolved, but one sug- 
gestion being considered is the very difficult-to-implement idea that people 
would need to register separately in order to be able to participate in these 
global elections and that the number of representatives allocated would de- 
pend on how many registered voters a country has. It is very doubtful that the 
poorer countries would accept such a procedure. Furthermore, the expense 
involved seems prohibitive. 

Even these nongovernmental organizations which are seeking to push for- 
ward toward a democratic world federation realize that ultimately world 
federation cannot become a reality until the national governments, especially 
the governments of the more powerful countries, want it to become a reality. 
On the other hand, the national governments do not operate in a vacuum, and 
the influence of nongovernmental organizations can be considerable, espe- 
cially if their activities and ideas are not ignored by the media. 


8. Summary and Observations 


Summary 


We began our inquiry with a look at our historical situation. We are living 
through one of the greatest transitions in the whole of human history. It is a 
transition resulting from humankind’s increasing scientific knowledge of how 
the world works and the use of this knowledge to control and dominate nature 
and other people. Our social institutions, whether families or schools or 
governments or churches or languages, are undergoing stress because of the 
rapid changes in technology and their impact on our interactions with others. 
Most important from the point of view of our topic of world federation are the 
changes the new means of communication and transportation are bringing to 
our relations with others at the world level. In just three centuries we have seen 
a shift from nationalism to internationalism to globalism. Whether we like it 
or not, we are in the process of moving quickly toward a single world com- 
munity, but our social institutions aren’t changing rapidly enough to keep 
pace. We would prefer to keep doing things the same old familiar way, but 
the world is not the same old familiar world. 

After the devastation of World War II, the leaders of our countries real- 
ized that we needed to rethink the way we run our world. The United Nations 
was formed, but that occurred before nuclear weapons were developed and 
used. The availability of such weapons made all-out war totally obsolete, and 
there was considerable interest in the view that the world community needed 
to go beyond the confederal governance structure of the United Nations to a 
federal world government. But then came the cold war and the focus on stop- 
ping the spread of communism. Thinking about governance for the world com- 
munity as a whole was pushed aside. But forty-five years later the cold war 
is over. The expansionist authoritarian movements of both Fascism-Nazism 
and Marxism-Leninism have been repulsed. Furthermore, global environmen- 
tal issues such as the depletion of the ozone layer now require our attention. 
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It seems to be a good time to direct our attention again to the issue of how we 
govern our world and to reconsider whether a world federation might be the 
best way of doing that. 

In the second chapter we tried to clarify the meanings of the key terms 
we would be using. We focused on the role of government in our communities. 
We reviewed the various tasks governments perform in our local community, 
our state community, and our national community in order to better under- 
stand what a world government would do if there were one. We discussed the 
idea of democracy or rule by the people and how it works to preserve peace 
and liberty while allowing for gradual change so that injustices can be removed 
without resort to violence. Finally, we examined the differences between a 
unitary state, a confederation, and a federation in order to better understand 
how a world federation would be different both from a unitary world state and 
from the existing confederal United Nations. 

In the third chapter we examined the distinction between civil law, which 
is enacted by a government, and natural law, which reflects what is morally 
required. We noted that natural-law theory can provide a basis for questioning 
the correctness of laws adopted by a government, but it also points to the need 
to have a government in order to check the biases of individuals in the applica- 
tion of natural law to particular cases and in order to give assurance that the 
law will be enforced. We explored how natural-law theory could be extended 
into the domain of relations between nation-states. We discussed how interna- 
tional law, which originally developed out of natural-law theory, now is based 
mainly on treaties between nation-states, with the understanding that only 
those nation-states which have signed treaties are obliged to abide by them. 
Finally, it was noted that we can have world law which puts explicit obligatory 
restraints on individual persons in the world community only if we have a 
world government. 

In the fourth chapter the case for a democratic world federation was 
presented. The main argument was that the present international system based 
on the use of war and coercive diplomacy to resolve differences between 
nation-states pursuing national interests needs to be replaced by a global 
system of world law where international conflicts can be resolved by the same 
kind of political and judicial means already used within democratic nation- 
states and where the goal has become the welfare of the whole human com- 
munity. The coercive diplomacy based on military power which is so promi- 
nent in current international negotiations needs to be replaced by negotiating 
in a political context where votes are counted. The existing international 
system, which nourishes militarism and the subordination of all other concerns 
to that of warmaking, needs to give way to a global system which promotes the 
same virtues of honesty and concern for others which are encouraged within 
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our national communities. Such a change to a democratic world federation 
would protect existing democratic governments from their own military 
establishments as well as undercutting the militaristic regimes which exist in 
some nondemocratic countries. It would also mean that national leaders would 
no longer be compelled to think always in terms of military power. Scientific 
knowledge, instead of being subordinated to “the national (military) interest,” 
could then be redirected to promoting “the human interest.” The UN coor- 
dinates the activities of the national governments when they want to cooperate; 
but the UN hasn’t changed the basic principles of how the system works, as 
is evidenced by the fact that many nations continue to invest large amounts 
for strengthening their military forces. Furthermore, it was argued that a world 
federation is needed to manage a free-trade global economy, to protect the 
global environment, to govern the parts of the world outside the jurisdiction 
of national governments, to deal with gross violations of human rights, to con- 
trol international crime such as drug trafficking, and to promote a sense of 
world community. 

The fifth chapter presented arguments by opponents of the world federalist 
position. It was argued that government doesn’t always end war, as is evidenced 
by the abundance of civil wars. Also nation-states can live peacefully with each 
other without a government over them. The notion of a federal world govern- 
ment is regarded as totally utopian because more powerful states (including any 
which possess nuclear weapons) are just not going to yield any of their 
sovereignty to a higher authority. Also it should be realized that governments 
can be instituted only after there is an adequate sense of community, which does 
not exist in the world today. In fact, the trend is toward smaller political com- 
munities based on nationalism. The institution of a world government opens up 
the possibility of a world tyranny which could take away the freedoms now en- 
joyed in countries such as the United States. It is argued that a world govern- 
ment would rely on overwhelming force to impose a centralized uniformity on 
the whole world community, a uniformity which would destroy the valuable 
diversity which now exists. A world government might be an instrument by 
which poor countries could “legally” drain wealth from the rich, or an instru- 
ment by which the rich could so solidify the status quo that the poor could never 
escape from their poverty. It is claimed that conflicting social groups will always 
use force and whatever resources they have to advance their own interests 
whether there is a government or not. There is no need for a world federation, 
it is said, since the current UN system is doing very well at addressing the pro- 
blems of the world community. Or if change is needed, it must come from the 
grassroots up, not from the top down as the world federalists seek to do. With 
regard to the various auxiliary arguments offered by the world federalists, it is 
better to deal with these global issues separately than to concentrate so much 
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power in the hands of a world government. Finally, a group of Conservative 
Christians argue that the establishment of a world government is a goal secretly 
being promoted by a small group of schemers who want to impose their secular 
idea of an ideal egalitarian society on the whole world. 

In the sixth chapter we surveyed the world federalist response to these 
arguments. It was argued that if government is a superfluous institution, then 
we should be able to get along without it at the local, state, and national level 
as well as at the global level. Governments are necessary even if most people 
and most groups get along without them because society needs the assurance 
that those few who are not so cooperative will be restrained. It was argued that 
world federation is not utopian because even those with predominant military 
power at the moment realize that they probably will not be able to maintain that 
supremacy forever, that it would be desirable to have a global system where 
individuals rather than nation-states are held accountable, that it costs the 
society too much economically to try to retain military superiority, that en- 
vironmental deterioration can undermine the security of the society as much 
as enemy military forces, and that there would be lasting fame to those who 
put an end to the war system. Modern communications and transportation 
have created a greater sense of world community than many national leaders 
realize. A world federation is not opposed to the trend toward decentralization, 
it was claimed, but would assist that trend since national governments would 
no longer need to be militarily powerful. A democratic world federation would 
rely on public opinion as a support for law making and law enforcement just 
as do national democratic governments. The danger of a world tyranny in a 
democratic world federation is no greater than the danger of a national tyrant 
taking over the world through some new scientific knowledge or of a tyrant tak- 
ing over the United States. The democratic procedures of a world federation 
would help protect cultural diversity, a diversity which otherwise is likely to 
be the victim of the cultural hegemony of a few societies like the United States. 
A democratic world federation probably would become an instrument for 
gradual change to greater economic justice, but it would accomplish this not 
by “robbing” the rich but by saving the huge sums now spent on the military. 
It was denied that conflicting social groups resort to force even when there are 
social institutions for resolving differences peacefully. The UN may be working 
better than it did while the cold war was on, but the UN still has many problems 
and it has not ended the war system where the country with the most military 
power controls what happens. A push for changing the global system from the 
bottom up will not succeed unless it also generates some of the structural 
changes in the international system which the world federalists advocate. If 
dealing with separate issues by entirely separate agencies rather than a 
coordinated governmental effort is such a great idea, it was argued, then 
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it seems that state and national governments should use that strategy; but they 
don’t because social problems are just not that unrelated to each other. Finally, 
it was noted that the “arguments” of the Conservative Christians for the most 
part are not directed at the issue of whether a democratic world government 
would be desirable but rather against a certain small elite group of tenuously 
connected people who supposedly are trying to gain control of the world. 

In the seventh chapter the issue addressed was how we might get from 
where we are now to a democratic world federation. One general approach is 
to change the United Nations. Proposals on how to do that include the well- 
known Clark-Sohn plan, the “Binding Triad” plan of Richard Hudson, and the 
UN Parliamentary Assembly plan based on paralleling the role of the Euro- 
pean Parliament in the unification of Europe. A second general approach was 
using regional federations as a step to world federation. Of particular interest 
is the proposal originated by Clarence Streit to unite all the industrialized 
democracies into a nucleus for a democratic federation, which other countries 
could join as they are ready. The third general approach discussed was to pro- 
ceed outside of regular governmental channels. Prominent national leaders 
and UN leaders, acting as private citizens, could nevertheless form indepen- 
dent commissions to speak out on global issues, an approach exemplified by 
the Stockholm Initiative on Common Responsibility in the 1990s. It could also 
be done by ordinary citizens working through nongovernmental organizations 
to draw up a model world constitution, to get people to declare themselves to 
be “world citizens,” to select a “council” of eminent people who speak for the 
world community, or to develop a “People’s Assembly” at the UN. 


Observations 


1. With regard to natural-law theory, we must take seriously the views of 
John Locke concerning the relation between natural law and government (ch. 
3, pp. 35-36). Natural law consists of obligations which God or a reasonable, 
disinterested person would recognize as legitimate. Natural law thus provides 
a moral standard for evaluating any civil laws adopted by any government. The 
laws of a democratic federal world government would also need to be 
evaluated against this standard. The laws of a democratic world federation, 
like the laws of any other government, might be good laws or bad laws. We 
cannot say in advance which they will be. We can only say that as we begin 
developing a world federation we must do everything we can to create the kind 
of government which will make good laws rather than bad ones. 

It seems appropriate to extend natural-law theory to the relations between 
nation-states (ch. 3, pp. 36-40). When that is done, we can see that Locke’s 
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conclusion, that government is desirable even if it is not absolutely necessary, 
applies not only to the social situation of individual people but also to the inter- 
national arena. It is possible for individuals or nation-states to live in a “state 
of nature” (no government over them), but in such a situation there is uncer- 
tainty (1) about exactly what the natural law requires in particular cases, (2) 
about the fairness of the penalties imposed to enforce the law by anyone who 
decides to be an enforcer, and (3) about whether violators of the law will get 
punished (ch. 3, pp. 35-36 and 38—40). Consequently, it would be desirable 
to have a world government over the nation-states in order to specify exactly 
what the natural law requires in particular cases (for example, the exploitation 
of ocean resources outside the jurisdiction of any national government), in 
order to specify what penalty is appropriate (for example, what is a fair penalty 
against Saddam Hussein for his invasion of Kuwait), and in order to make sure 
that violators of the law get punished (for example, Ronald Reagan for the U.S. 
treatment of Nicaragua during his presidency). A world government over the 
nation-states to deal with these international problems would be desirable. 

At the same time we must recognize the correctness of Locke’s view that 
although government in the abstract is desirable, some governments in fact are 
good while other governments are bad. In fact, a government may be so bad 
that it would be better if it didn’t exist, and it is just at this point that citizens 
should refuse to continue to recognize its authority and revolt (ch. 3, p. 36). 
The implication of this point is that when a world government is being created, 
it must be done carefully. Not just any kind of world government is desirable. 
That is why advocates of a democratic world federation need to pay careful 
attention to the points raised by their opponents. The world government being 
developed must be constructed in such a way that anticipated difficulties will 
be avoided. It is a great mistake for advocates of democratic federal world 
government to just assume that any such government would necessarily be a 
good government, and it is equally wrong for the opponents of world federation 
to just assume that any such government would necessarily be a bad govern- 
ment. The particular arguments and counter-arguments must be addressed as 
we have sought to do in this book. We have also proposed some specific 
features which might be incorporated into a democratic world federation with 
regard to the composition of the Executive Council, the protection of freedom 
for the media, and the make-up of the world police force in response to 
concerns expressed by the opponents of world federation (ch. 6, pp. 159- 
62). 

2. With regard to the various kinds of law and their application to the in- 
ternational scene, we need to go beyond merely applying natural-law theory 
to nation-states to recognizing that the violations of natural law generally 
ascribed to nation-states are in fact usually committed by a small group of 
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leaders acting in the name of the state. It is patently unjust to try to punish 
a whole state for what some of its leaders do. As Hamilton noted, that approach 
of trying to punish states rather than individuals also leads to conducting wars 
in the effort to stop wars (ch. 4, p. 67)! What is required in international affairs 
is a break from the focus on nation-states as the only responsible units to focus- 
ing on individuals, especially national leaders, as the responsible agents. A 
great advance in this direction would be made if an International Criminal 
Court were established by the United Nations (ch. 3, p. 46). Then attention 
would be shifted from nation-states which supposedly are disrupting the world 
community to the particular individuals who are the violators of international 
law. 

The point made in the previous paragraph also shows that it is necessary 
to move beyond the concept of unrestricted national sovereignty in interna- 
tional law. According to the concept of national sovereignty as presently 
understood, no one from outside a country can intervene to arrest or try in- 
dividuals without the consent of the national government. The national govern- 
ment itself can try these people or it can turn them over to another national 
government, but for an international agency to intervene and arrest them when 
the national government is opposed is regarded as a violation of national 
sovereignty. As long as that concept of unrestricted national sovereignty is 
allowed, national leaders can appeal to it as a basis for excluding international 
agencies from arresting and trying in court either themselves or others within 
their national borders who are accused of violating international law. 

The need to adopt the principle of individual accountability in interna- 
tional affairs discussed in the previous two paragraphs also shows why the 
world community must move beyond the present confederal UN system based 
on international law to a world federation which can create and enforce world 
law. World laws will specify exactly what individuals can’t do, what kinds of 
penalties they must pay if they do these things, and who will be responsible 
for enforcing these laws. The notion that the concept of national sovereignty 
can be used by national governments to shelter their citizens from interna- 
tional law-enforcement efforts or to mistreat their own citizens with impunity 
or to escape obligations to the rest of the world community by refusing to sign 
and ratify treaties can no longer be tolerated. 

3. With regard to the arguments for a democratic world federation, 
various more immediate problems such as the depletion of the ozone layer, 
struggles over terms of trade, and the influence of the drug trade may make 
some of the auxiliary arguments for world federation (ch. 4, pp. 72-95, ch. 
5, pp. 120-24, and ch. 6, pp. 180-87) seem more important than the main 
argument (ch. 4, pp. 49-72) during the next few years. Nevertheless it is the 
main argument about the need to exchange the existing war-weapons-and- 
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diplomacy system for a politics-law-and-order system that is most crucial in the 
long run. A critical issue is whether the ever-more-rapid growth of scientific 
knowledge and the resulting technology will be used for “the national interest” 
or for “the human interest” (ch. 4, pp. 60-62). Most people still perceive the 
world as being a contest between our national military forces and their national 
military forces rather than as a contest between us civilians and those mili- 
tarists. Yet a change to that latter way of thinking is the core of the move to 
a democratic world federation. 

4. With regard to the arguments in opposition to world federation, the two 
most important are those dealing (1) with the concern that a world federation 
would be an instrument by which the poor countries of the world would con- 
fiscate the wealth of the rich (ch. 5, pp. 112-13) and (2) with the concern that 
a world federation would be an instrument by which the rich countries of the 
world would “freeze” the world’s distribution of wealth as it is now (ch. 5, pp. 
113-14). These are the most important arguments because they deal with how 
power would be used by a world federation. National governments are afraid 
of yielding some of their power to a world federation mainly because they are 
fearful about how that power might be used. Those who are prosperous and 
free fear that the power of a world government might be used to take away 
what they have under the present international system. Those who are poor 
and oppressed under the existing international system fear that the power of 
a world government might be used to keep that situation from being changed. 

These fears are real and relevant. They are based on taking seriously the 
question of the locus of power and the likely use of power for economic gain. 
They are based on realizing that a world federation would change the interna- 
tional system from one where power is based on military might to one where 
power is based on voting. Their concern results from taking seriously how vot- 
ing might be conducted. At the same time, these fears show that the most im- 
portant issue to be addressed in a democratic world federation is what system 
is to be used in allocating and counting votes in the law-making process. 

5. With regard to the issue of how we get from where we are now to a 
democratic world federation, the most attractive and practical proposal for ac- 
complishing something worthwhile in the foreseeable future is the “Binding 
Triad” idea (ch. 7, pp. 198-203). When trying to make modifications in social 
and political structures, it is generally better to make incremental changes than 
to make drastic changes. The “Binding Triad” plan merely changes the 
mechanism for counting votes at the UN in those cases where an effort is being 
made to adopt a new “international law.” Yet this new way of counting votes 
and making international law accomplishes the critical change which is 
needed, the change from a war system based on military power to a peace 
system based on counting votes. It makes the key move of changing the basis 
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for global decisionmaking from international law based on national sov- 
ereignty in a diplomatic context to world law based on collective deliberation 
in a political context. It is also important to realize that once this “Binding 
Triad” system of voting has been adopted, a mechanism will be in place for 
bringing about some of the changes recommended by the other proposals such 
as the implementation of the Clark-Sohn plan for internationally supervised 
gradual disarmament (ch. 4, p. 70). 

The idea of getting the present UN General Assembly to create a second 
advisory assembly composed of parliamentarians from national legislatures 
(ch. 7, pp. 202-05) is also worth pursuing. The national legislators who serve 
in such a UN Parliamentary Assembly would undoubtedly help generate sup- 
port within their own countries for strengthening the UN so that global issues 
could be addressed by a global legislature. Using the unification of Europe as 
a model for global integration makes good sense. 

6. With regard to the idea of uniting the industrialized democracies as a 
nucleus for a world federation (ch. 7, pp. 205-08), despite its prima facie ap- 
peal as a way of making sure that our Western democratic capitalistic values 
will be preserved as we shift to a global political structure, this “federation of 
democracies” proposal should be rejected on the basis of its probable long- 
term consequences. It may seem at first to be a good idea that those whose 
values are similar to our own should get themselves organized in such a way 
as to preserve those values, but by the principle of reciprocity others must be 
granted the same right. If twenty to twenty-five industrialized democracies 
unite into a federation of democracies, then other groups of nations with 
different central tenets and different standards of living should also have a 
right to form federations of their own. The result might well be a collection 
of opposing federations with different ideological commitments and different 
levels of prosperity. Even if the federation of “advanced” democracies would 
be much stronger economically and militarily so that it could dominate all the 
rest of the world, the effect would be to break the world up into opposing parts, 
which is just what we need to avoid. Even if the announced aim of the 
developed democracies is to bring other countries into the federation when 
they are “ready” (itself a condescending attitude), the effect on those left out 
would probably be resentment and a desire to form their own club rather than 
wanting to be part of the exclusive club. It will be much more beneficial if these 
industrialized democracies will use their considerable global influence to 
guide in the gradual modification of the universal UN into a democratic world 
government than if they separate themselves into a distinct and “superior” 
group, which will gradually expand by allowing others to join. The long-term 
consequences for the world community will be much better if the richer 
democratic countries act as the yeast within the dough than if they iry to be 
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the pure hard diamond which remains uncontaminated by the soil packed in 
around it. 

As we move from where we are now to a democratic world federation, it 
is necessary to involve the whole world community, democratic and 
nondemocratic, rich and poor, in the process of developing a new world con- 
stitution. That, after all, is the democratic way. Perhaps an independent com- 
mission on global governance such as that set up as a result of the Stockholm 
Initiative would be a good way to begin (see. ch. 7, pp. 208-09). But no one 
should be excluded from the deliberations. A special effort should be made 
to get the opinions and suggestions of leaders in the less-developed countries 
to counterbalance the tendency of those in positions of power to talk only with 
each other. At the same time, it would be irresponsible to exclude ideas from 
any source, including the less influential groups in the powerful countries and 
those who have written on this topic but who are no longer alive. It will be 
necessary to examine the practices of national governments which have been 
particularly successful in promoting the welfare of their society. It will be 
necessary to focus attention on particular issues such as what kind of voting 
system can be adopted which is both fair to all but also efficient in solving prob- 
lems. But the process to develop a democratic world federation must itself be 
democratic. The means must be consistent with the end, and those with power 
must subordinate the temptation to use that power for selfish goals to the 
grander ideal of following their own principles. 

7. With regard to the issue of who will lead the way toward a democratic 
world federation (as contrasted with the issue of what should be done), the 
most obvious possibility is the United States. If the U.S. government decided 
to promote rather than oppose the development of a democratic world federa- 
tion, that federation could come into existence within ten years. The problem, 
of course, is that the U.S. government—especially the Reagan and Bush 
administrations— decided that it could exert more influence on world affairs 
by working through the existing UN, where the United States has a veto in the 
Security Council, than by changing the international system to a democratic 
world federation where military might is no longer very relevant. Also in such 
a federation size of a country’s population would probably become a more im- 
portant factor in determining global policies while a country’s economic power 
would probably become a less important factor. Thus the U.S. government has 
not viewed the creation of a democratic world federation as in accord with its 
short-term national interest. 

But if the United States were to change its frame of reference from what 
is good for the influence of the United States in the short term to what is good 
for the whole world community, including the United States, in the long term, 
the picture would look quite different. The ideology and cultural values of the 
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United States and its allies would become permanenily enshrined in the world 
constitution, much as the late eighteenth century values of the English- 
speaking American colonies were enshrined for succeeding generations in the 
U.S. Declaration of Independence and Constitution. The need to reduce 
military spending so that more resources are available for private investment 
and for dealing with domestic problems could be the key to developing a new 
U.S. viewpoint concerning the best way to relate to the rest of the world. 
Perhaps some American leader could be elected president on the platform of 
drastically cutting U.S. military spending, but only in the context of the 
establishment of a democratic world federation which would guarantee the 
security of democracy and human rights for everyone while ending the drag 
of military spending not only for the United States but for all countries. On 
the other side of this point, it should be noted that if the United States did start 
pushing for a democratic world federation much of the rest of the world might 
probably become suspicious that the real motivation was merely that the 
United States was trying by this device to perpetuate its position as the domi- 
nant power in the world. 

A more promising source of leadership for the effort to develop a demo- 
cratic world federation consists of the other industrialized democracies, es- 
pecially Japan, a united Europe led by Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Canada, and Australia. These countries could react to continuing 
American hegemony by deciding to act collectively to establish a global se- 
curity system where military power would count for less. Japan and Germany 
especially are unhappy with the existing international system. Both are 
discriminated against in the present UN, whose Charter still refers to them as 
“enemy states” (ch. 6, p. 152). Japan is not a permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council even though it contributes more money to the UN system than 
France and the United Kingdom together. Both from a population point of view 
and from an economic point of view Germany should have more influence at 
the global level than either France or the United Kingdom. Japan has also 
shown everyone what an industrialized country can accomplish economically 
when it keeps its military expenditures under control. Japan is especially vul- 
nerable to attack by nuclear weapons and must engage in world trade in order 
to survive, so it greatly needs the world peace and the worldwide free trade 
that a democratic world federation could guarantee. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries have been in the lead in adopting a global point of view to deal with global 
problems, and the whole European community has also shown more concern 
about the problems of the less developed countries than has the United States, 
so a movement for world federation led by the Europeans would probably en- 
counter less resistance from the rest of the world. Canada and Australia have 
also strongly supported global efforts to deal with global problems. 
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Another possible source for leadership toward a democratic world federa- 
tion is the select group of people holding high positions at the United Nations. 
These leaders must be careful not to antagonize the United States and other 
influential countries, but they can nevertheless keep pushing in the direction 
of putting more power into the hands of global institutions and less in the hands 
of militarily powerful nation-states. Being in New York and covered by the 
American media, they can to some degree bypass the government leadership 
of the United States and appeal directly to the people of the United States, who, 
as we have noted (ch. 6, p. 147) tend to be more globally minded than the 
country’s leaders. 

Again we should mention the Stockholm Initiative and the independent 
commission on global governance which it recommends as another way of get- 
ting action started toward serious thinking about the possibility of establishing 
a democratic world federation, though nothing very significant is likely to hap- 
pen until some of the more influential national governments start getting ac- 
tively involved. Also, the work of the globally minded nongovernment organiza- 
tions cannot be overlooked in terms of their influence on world public opinion. 
They do not have the political power to act directly to bring about democratic 
world federation, but they do have the capability of gradually increasing public 
pressure on the governments. In this connection it is difficult to forget the June 
1992 photo on the front page of many newspapers of a group of women at the 
Rio “Earth Summit” holding a sign saying, “Bush, lead or get out of the way.” 

8. With regard to the role of the United States in the world today, a look 
backward is in order. In the ancient world emperors dreamed of conquering 
the world, and some of them were able to stretch their empires to the limits 
of the world they knew. After Europeans expanded their awareness to the New 
World, they dreamed of conquering it. The British made their empire truly 
worldwide in scope though of course other European lands and the United 
States also had their empires or spheres of influence. After World War II two 
superpowers emerged, the United States and the Soviet Union. As a result of 
the ideological changes and then political changes in the Soviet Union, that 
country no longer challenges the United States for world hegemony. In fact 
the Soviet Union has broken up into its constituent republics. This situation 
has left the United States virtually in charge of the world. Certainly there are 
other potential powers such as a united Europe, a Japan and its Asian trading 
partners, an industrialized China, a reconstructed Russia. But for the moment 
the United States is the unchallenged dominant power in the world. 

The question arises, What should the United States do now that it is in 
this dominant position? Historically, as a former colony become free, the 
United States has theoretically opposed colonialism even though it has main- 
tained control over some self-governing territories and indirect control over 
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Latin America. After World War II, Germany and Japan surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to the United States, the Soviet Union, Britain, and their allies. 
Where the United States held sway, free democratic capitalistic societies were 
established. (Also the UN was established for the world community.) Japan 
and Germany are certainly not worse off as a result of their surrender to the 
United States and its allies. Perhaps a deal could be worked out for the whole 
world which would be at least as good as what Japan got from the United States 
after World War II. Perhaps the United States and its allies could develop a 
constitution for the world and push the rest of the world to accept it. 

The Statue of Liberty welcomes the poor and downtrodden from other 
lands to the liberty and prosperity of the United States. People from many 
lands would now like to live in the United States in order to enjoy that liberty 
and prosperity. But why should the United States continue to perpetuate a 
situation where people must get within the boundaries of the United States 
before they can enjoy liberty and prosperity? It seems that it would make more 
sense for the United States to export its political and economic system to the 
world than to keep importing more people from the world into its own 
boundaries. 

9. One of the great problems for advocates of a democratic world federa- 
tion over the next few years may be the feeling that the United Nations is work- 
ing so well in keeping the peace that there is no need to change the interna- 
tional system. This will be somewhat of an illusion because what will really be 
keeping the peace is the military power of the United States plus the readiness 
of the United States to coordinate its actions with its allies and to use the UN 
to legitimate its activities. It may seem for a while that the war system is no 
longer in existence even though some countries will be conducting research 
on new kinds of weaponry in order to be able to intimidate other nations. Then 
gradually some nation (China?) or group of nations (Asia?) will be able to 
challenge U.S. hegemony. A return to armed deterrence and a new cold war 
may occur. Then the possibility of creating a democratic world federation will 
seem as remote as it was during the 1950-80 period. People will ask why the 
transformation to a new kind of world political situation among nation-states 
was not developed in the 1990s when it was possible. The answer will be that 
it didn’t seem necessary. Thus we have the paradoxical situation that when ten- 
sions are low and the creation of a world federation would be possible, it 
doesn’t seem necessary; but when tensions are high and the desirability of a 
world federation to resolve differences politically and judicially becomes ob- 
vious to everyone, it will be impossible to create one. The world community 
must act now to develop a new kind of governance system so that it doesn’t 
again lose the opportunity as it did immediately after World War II. 

10. With regard to the question, “Do you think that there will ever be a 
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democratic world federation?” I would like to give two answers. The first 
answer is, “Yes, it is inevitable. It may take 25 years or 250 years, but it will 
come because the world community more and more needs a global govern- 
ment to deal with its problems. The focus of our concern should not be 
whether such a government will exist but rather what specific features it should 
have.” 

The second answer is, “As a philosopher I would suggest that the question 
be posed a little differently. I would like to see it put in the prescriptive mode 
(what should be) rather than the predictive mode (what will be). That predic- 
tive mode suggests that certain events will or will not happen independently 
of what we do. The prescriptive mode, however, causes us to focus on our own 
actions and responsibilities. So the right question to ask is, ‘Should there be 
a democratic world federation?’ I hope that at least those who have read this 
book will answer with me in the affirmative. There are undoubtedly great 
obstacles to overcome, but that is not the point to dwell on. If a democratic 
world federation would be a good thing for humanity, then the appropriate 
response is to work to overcome the obstacles and to use whatever wisdom we 
have to make sure that the democratic world federation we are creating is a 
good one.” 
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WORLD FEDERATION? A COMPREHENSIVE, CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 


Ronald J. Glossop 


CHAPTER 9. UPDATE 


The writing of the English-language version of this book was finished in the spring of 
1993. This ninth chapter, written especially for the Esperanto version, is being 
published seven years later. Its purpose is to comment briefly on some relevant events 
which have taken place and on some related writings which have been published during 


the past seven years. 


RECENT RELEVANT EVENTS 


In chapter six we noted that the ongoing integration of Europe might provide a new 
example to the global community of "how to move from separate nation-states to a 
confederation to a federation."! When the first eight chapters of this book were 
written in early 1993, an integrating Europe was still called the European Community 
and had a membership of 12 countries. The Maastrict Treaty marking the shift to the 
European Union had been approved by the heads of European governments in 1991, 
but it did not go into effect until November 1993 after all the member countries had 
ratified it. Three additional countries--Austria, Finland, and Sweden--joined the 
European Union in 1995, and now 13 more countries are hoping to become members in 


the next few years.2 The European Parliament has grown to 626 elected 


lpage 140 of the English-language version. [THIS NOTE WILL NEED TO BE MODIFIED, OF COURSE, TO REFER TO THE RELEVANT PAGE 
IN THE ESPERANTO VERSION. ] 

2"Continental Divide" consists of a selection of articles about the European integration published in World Press Review, Vol. 47, No. 
1 (January 2000), pp. 4-11. 
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representatives and is gradually acquiring more influence.3 The European Commission 
has appointed a Council of Sages to draft the beginnings of a constitution for the 
Union.4 Thus the movement toward integration is continuing despite some difficult 
problems such as how to harmonize the varying national policies on agriculture and how 
to deal with the many different national languages, the number of which will become 
even greater as additional countries join. Also there still are strong pockets of 
resistance to a united Europe where national sovereignty will be much more limited 
than it has been in the Europe of the past. 

The success or failure of the effort to federate the countries of Europe is extremely 
important to advocates of a world federation. If these European countries whose 
rivalries set off World War | and World Il can manage to overcome national loyalties and 
national differences in language and culture, then there is some hope that the various 
countries of the world may be able to do likewise. The creation of a European 
federation might even develop some particular techniques and strategies which could 
be followed at the global level. On the other hand, if the European countries, strongly 
motivated by the need to cooperate with each other in order to compete economically 
against the United States of America and Japan, cannot manage such an integration, the 
hope for developing a federation at the global level will be greatly diminished. 

Lucio Levi, in a major article devoted to analyzing the significance of European 
federation for world federation, describes the situation in this way: 

The success of political action in building the European Federation will be crucial 
for the future of federalism, because it will demonstrate that it is possible for a 
group of states to live together, transcending national differences, and in particular 
transcending nations divided by centuries-old conflicts. The European Federation 


will be not only a model for the unification of other regions and for the whole world 


3Marlise Simons, "Europe Sees Its Parliament Push for Role of Influence," New York Times, Oct. 3, 1999, p. 7. 


‘Julian Coman, "Desperately Seeking Admission: Limitless Growth?", London Sunday Telegraph, Oct. 10, 1999, excerpted in World 
Press Review, Vol. 47, No. 1 (January 2000), p. 5. 
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(UN reform), but will have the role of engine of the unification of the great world 
regions and of the whole world.” 

Turning to a second topic, we can note that since 1993 events in the judicial arena at 
the global level display just the kinds of developments needed to advance toward a 
world federation. We remarked at the end of our third chapter on "The Relation 
between Law and Government" that a critical shift in the move from international law to 
world law is a corresponding shift from holding national governments accountable for 
violations of international law to holding individuals accountable.© In the last seven 
years there has been notable progress toward implementing the principle that 
individuals should be held accountable when they act contrary to the requirements of 
international law. 

Though international law has for the most part dealt with the relations between 
national governments, the notion that individuals can be held accountable for violations 
of international law is not a totally new idea. In 1474 twenty-two judges of the Holy 
Roman Empire ordered Peter von Hagenbach put to death for allowing his troops to 
commit crimes against civilians, and in 1865 during the U.S. Civil War a Confederate 
commander, Major Henry Wirz, was executed for mistreating Union prisoners. / At the 
end of World War | a commission established to study the principle of holding 
individuals accountable for crimes committed during war concluded that a country 
could adjudicate such crimes against its own citizens in its own courts. It also 
recommended that an international tribunal be established for those situations where 
the victims were from several countries, a recommendation that was repeated in 1920 


by the advisory committee which developed the plans for the Permanent Court of 


SLucio Levi, "The Unification of the World as a Project and as a Process. The Role of Europe," The Federalist: A Political Review 
[Pavia, Italy], Vol. XLI (1999), No. 3, p. 173. The article as a whole is found on pp. 150-93. 


SIsee pp. 46-47 as well as the discussion on pp. 65-70, 155-56, and p. 219. [THIS NOTE WILL NEED TO BE MODIFIED, OF COURSE, TO 
REFER TO THE RELEVANT PAGES IN THE ESPERANTO VERSION.] 


7Bryan F. MacPherson, An International Criminal Court: Applying World Law to Individuals (Washington DC: Center for U.N. Reform 
Education, 1992), p. 3. 
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International Justice.8 No actions were taken, however, until after World War II when 
the well-publicized trials of individual German and Japanese national and military 
leaders were carried out at Nuremberg and Tokyo. 

A proposal to consider the creation of a permanent International Criminal Court to 
try individuals accused of violating international laws was introduced in the U.N. 
General Assembly in 1989 by Trinidad and Tobago and its supporters, motivated largely 
by the desire to have an effective instrument to deal with international drug 
trafficking.2 Nevertheless there seemed to be little interest in this proposal until 1996, 
after the U.N. Security Council had created two ad hoc limited tribunals--one in 1993 to 
investigate war crimes, genocide, and crimes against humanity in the former Yugoslavia 
and one in 1994 to investigate similar crimes in Rwanda.t0 A U.N.-sponsored 
conference to work out a treaty to create a permanent tribunal was held in Rome in the 
summer of 1998, and it resulted in the adoption of the Rome Statute of the 
International Criminal Court on July 17, 1998 by a vote of 120-7.11 This convention to 
create a permanent international court to try individuals accused of genocide, crimes 
against humanity, war crimes, and the crime of aggression (but only when the 
appropriate national courts fail to act) comes into force when ratified by 60 countries. It 
is anticipated that the requisite number of ratifications will occur by 2003. 

The creation of this permanent court to investigate and try individuals accused of 
violating international law is a monumental forward step in the movement toward 
world law.12 Professor Robert C. Johansen of the Joan B. Kroc Institute for International 


Peace Studies at the University of Notre Dame notes that the creation of this permanent 


Sibid pp. 3-5. 

lbid., pp. 7-8. 

10Robert C. Johansen, "A Turning Point in International Relations? Establishing a Permanent International Criminal Court," Report of 
the Joan B. Kroc Institute for International Peace Studies for Fall 1997 (No. 13), p. 2. 


11United Nations document A/CONF.183/9, English [98-28144 (E), 250998]. For details on the conference, see The International 
Criminal Court Monitor, Issue 9, August 1998, published by the NGO Coalition for an ICC, c/o WFM, 777 UN Plaza, New York NY 
10017, web site <http://www.igc.apc.org/icc>. 


125 or an extended historical discussion of how radical the transformation marked by the International Criminal Court is and how it 
moves international relations toward world government despite the author's reluctance to support such a move, see David Fromkin, 
"International Law at the Frontiers," World Policy Journal, Vol.15, No. 4 (Winter 1998-99), pp. 59-72. 
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International Criminal Court "could well be the most important institutional innovation 

[for the world community] since the founding of the United Nations."13 At the end of 

the Rome Conference where the treaty to create the court was adopted, U.N. Secretary- 

General Kofi Annan in his address at the final signing ceremony said: 
No doubt, many of us would have liked a Court vested with even more far-reaching 
powers, but that should not lead us to minimize the breakthrough you have 
achieved. The establishment of the Court is still a gift of hope to future generations, 
and a giant step forward in the march towards universal human rights and the rule 
of law. It is an achievement which, only a few years ago, nobody would have 
thought possible.14 

The unlikelihood of such a development was indeed the situation just seven years ago 

when the English-language version of this book was published. 

Another group of recent events moving us toward a world federation--not entirely 
separate from the creation of the ad hoc tribunals and the permanent International 
Criminal Court just discussed--are those related to the former Yugoslavia, especially the 
1999 war in Kosovo. The intervention of the international community in an effort to 
stop "ethnic cleansing" and other ethnically motivated violence within a nation-state 
marked a substantial shift in attitude about the rights of national governments to do 


whatever they want within their own borders. An important precedent on the critical 


issue of whether gross violations of human rights can be carried out behind the screen 
of national sovereignty has been established. UN Secretary General Kofi Annan pointed 


out in his year 2000 Millenium Report that 


13 johansen, "A Turning Point in International Relations?", p. 2. 


14The International Criminal Court Monitor, August 1998, p. 2. 
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national sovereignty must not be used as a shield for those who wantonly violate the 
rights and lives of their fellow human beings. In the face of mass murder, armed 
intervention by the Security Council is an option that cannot be relinquished.15 
The principle has thus been established: the protection of human rights trumps national 
sovereignty. That principle has tremendous implications for the future of the 
international system. 

Those implications of what happened in Kosovo in 1999 were noted in a Le Monde 
editorial by Frederic Biegbeder. It so impressively captures the long-term significance of 
the war in Kosovo that | quote it at length. He wrote: 

This war is the end of France, the end of Europe, the end of the United States, the 
end of Serbia, and the end of Kosovo. But it is the beginning of the world. 

Why? This illegal war (because it was taken on without the United Nations) 
confirms the existence of a right in principle to intervene in cases of serious 
violations of human rights in any country. It is the first step in a process that is 
leading to the creation of a global police force. We are living through the first war of 
globalization. 

This war, begun without the UN, must be stopped by the UN. Then, when Kosovo 
is pacified and the Serbian criminals judged by the International Court in The Hague, 
the UN must be reformed to become a real world government. 

The war marks a historic step in the history of humanity: We are heading toward 
the end of countries and the suppression of borders. Technically, with the Internet 
and especially e-mail, portable telephones, the instantaneousness of financial flows, 


global satellites, and television, we are all Earthlings. ... 


15The quote is from the executive summary of the Millenium Report provided at the UN website 
<http://www.un.org/millenium/sg/report/summ.htm>. 
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In this global village, it is our duty to meddle in that which is not our business. It 
is not a question of utopia but of reality. To face the future, we must accept being 
citizens of the world. 

The question of Europe has been overtaken; the European Union died in Kosovo. 
The stakes of the 21st century are much vaster. It is a matter of organizing a 
planetary democracy that is not the private property of the United States. It is a 
matter of creating a world of blue helmets that is not NATO. It is a matter of 
constructing the judicial, administrative, and constitutional bases of an international 
government capable of intervening immediately, everywhere in the world, in cases 
of ethnic massacre. It is a matter of accepting the idea that henceforth the Earth is 
one country.16 

The need for more immediate military intervention by international forces than is 
possible under present practices has led Secretary General Kofi Annan to ask for a 
speedier response capability. In an address about peacekeeping in February, 2000 he 
said: 

Speedy deployment is an absolute necessity if a ceasefire is to hold or a conflict is 
to be contained. Yet, the average time from decision to deployment can be three to 
four months. The United Nations needs rapid response capacity: at present, it is as 
if, when a fire breaks out, we must first build a fire station in order to respond.2/ 

A capability to respond more rapidly will require a military/police force that can go into 
operation anywhere in the world within a day or two of a Security Council decision to 
intervene. That would be a giant step forward toward an effective world police force. 

Another set of recent events supporting the need for the development of a 


democratic world federation are the protests about economic globalization at the 


16Beigbeder's editorial of April 24, 1999 is reprinted in World Press Review, Vol. 46, No. 7 (July 1999), p. 5. Its closing words are 
reminiscent of an earler editorial titled "The Birth of the Global Nation" by Stobe Talbott in Time, July 20, 1992, pp. 70-71. In it 
Talbott, who is now an Assistant Secretary of State for the U.S. government, said, "In fact, I'll bet that within the next hundred years . 
. nationhood as we know it will be obsolete; all states will recognize a single, global authority." 


17This address on peacekeeping was delivered at Thammasat University in Bangkok, Thailand on 11 February 2000. The text is 
available on the UN website <http://www.un.org>, and its UN file designation is "[11 Feb 2000] SG/SM/7297 PKO/84." 
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meetings of World Trade Organization (WTO) in Seattle, Washington in December 1999 
and of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank in Washington D.C. in 
March 2000. These protests in the United States against institutions which many people 
in the rest of the world regard as instruments of American economic imperialism caught 
the attention of the media. The protests involved various groups, mostly American, 
with different concerns aroused by economic globalization. A concern of some was the 
impact of low foreign wages on the pay of workers in the United States doing the same 
kind of work. A concern of others was that decisions of the WTO are undermining 
national efforts to protect the environment and are encouraging exploitation of natural 
resources in less developed countries without regard to environmental impact. A 
concern of others was that WTO policies supporting freer international trade are 
widening the gap between the rich and the poor in the world and within countries. A 


concern of others was that the proceedings of the WTO are so secret that little public 


information is available about what is being done or why, even though their decisions 
have tremendous impact both nationally and globally. 

In terms of the implication of these events for the notion of world federation, the 
most important issue is the relative influence of multinational corporations on the one 


hand and that of political institutions on the other. As Laurent Belsie put it in the front- 


page article "Rise of the corporate nation-state" in The Christian Science Monitor: "At 
the heart of this debate lies a simple question: Who should set society's agenda--big 
business or big government?"18 Belsie notes, 

In the past, the U.S. has reasserted government power when corporations got too 


strong. That's what happened at the turn of the century when progressives 


18; aurent Belsie, "Rise of the corporate nation-state," The Christian Science Monitor, April 10, 2000, p. 1. 
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reformed government laws and broke up the Standard Oil monopoly. It happened 

again during the new Deal.19 
Belsie indicates that varying reactions to the U.S. government action against Microsoft 
have raised the question of whether the U.S. public still trusts the government more 
than it trusts the corporations. 

But Belsie still seems to be thinking only in terms of a struggle between national 
corporations and the national government within the United States. This limited 
viewpoint fails to take account of the way in which global corporations (even though 
often based in the United States) are able to play national governments (including the 
government of the United States!) against each other in order to get what the 
corporations want. A wider viewpoint would see that an important part of the problem 
is the lack of a democratic global government to control the power of global 
corporations. As noted in chapter 4 (pp. 78-79 IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE VERSION) 
the lack of global laws allows them to manipulate the national governments. These 
protests against the WTO and the IMF and the World Bank are in effect indications that 
more and more people are becoming aware of the need to have some kind of 
democratic political control of economic globalization, even though many of the 
protesters do not yet see that dealing with this problem will require a democratic 
federal world government. 

Finally, we must also take note of the increased concern of how to deal with new 
global problems beyond the legal reach of national governments. These new areas of 
concern include not only the management of international communications but also 
control of new technologies in genetics, nanotechnology, and robotics. Now hackers 
residing anywhere in the world can sabotage international communication anywhere in 


the world. Research in genetics is leading to the development of new life forms whose 


19ibid.," pp. 4-5. The author's letter to the editor about Belsie's article, which expressed the same ideas to be mentioned in the next 
paragraph, was printed in The Christian Science Monitor, April 18, 2000, p. 8 under the heading "Global companies need global 
regulation." 
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existence is not constrained by national boundaries. The same absence of constraint by 
national boundaries is also true for other technological innovations. In a globally 
connected world national boundaries are purely artificial. "National sovereignty" over 
communications and copyrights/patents for new knowledge and new technological 
creations cannot be controlled even by large countries such as the United States and 
China. Such a situation undoubtedly means a spread of human freedom and new kinds 
of knowledge and new kinds of things into areas where they might otherwise be 
prohibited. On the other hand, there is a problem of controlling human behavior and 
new kinds of objects which are likely to be detrimental to the long-term welfare of 
humanity as a whole. As Michael Elliott explains in his recent report in Newsweek about 
an address to the Council on Foreign Relations in New York by Bill Joy, chief scientist at 
Sun Microsystems: 
Joy advocates a policy of "relinquishment"--a self-denying ordinance by which 
nations, commercial organizations, and scientists would agree that certain 
technological advances were simply too dangerous to be worth pursuing. ... The 
information revolution has changed the way we shop, work, and communicate; 
quite soon it will change the way we have sex and reproduce. Why should we ever 
have thought that it would not change the way we think about international 
relations?29 
If national governments can't control these new developments of a technologically 
advanced world and if the implementation of some kind of democratic community 
control over them is desirable, the only way to deal with the situation seems to be the 
creation of some kind of democratic world federation. 
There are undoubtedly other events moving us inexorably toward a world federation 


which should be discussed, but | trust that | have already mentioned enough to show 


20See Michael Elliott, "After sheep and pigs, goo: an eminent computer scientist on threats to the international order--and 
everything else," Newsweek, March 27, 2000, p. 4. 
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that the old notion that world federation is a "utopian" idea can no longer be defended 


in the rapidly changing world in which we live. 


RECENT RELATED WRITINGS 

It is not only recent events which have strengthened the case for world federation. It 
is also the appearance of important new books and articles attracting attention to issues 
and ideas related to the coming of some kind of global governance. As with the events, 
| will not try to compile an exhaustive list but will mention some items especially worthy 
of note. 

The relevant work with which most of the general public is likely to be familiar is Our 
Global Neighborhood: the Report of the Commission on Global Governance published 
in 1995.21 In 1993 this commission had just begun its work (p. 209 OF THE ENGLIGH 
VERSION). Composed of 28 well-known political and social leaders from many different 
countries, it was co-chaired by Ingvar Carlsson, Prime Minister of Sweden from 1986 to 
1991, and Shridath Ramphal of Guyana, Secretary-General of the [British] 
Commonwealth from 1975 to 1990. Its report was one of a series of reports by 
independent (not under the control of the United Nations or any national governments) 
commissions of leading individuals created to examine pressing problems of the world 
community.22 As is suggested by the title of the commission, this report is focused on 
the issue of how to develop a more satisfactory way of managing the global community. 

So, what viewpoint does the Commission on Global Governance take? It emphasizes 
that global governance 

now involves not only governments and intergovernmental institutions but also non- 


governmental organizations (NGOs),  citizens' movements, transnational 


21 published by Oxford University Press located in Oxford, United Kingdom and 25 other cities. 

22For details about the creation of the commission and information about its members and proceedings see Our Global 
Neighborhood, the Co-chairmen's Foreward (pp. xiii-xx) and Annex A, The Commission and Its Work (pp. 359-86). For background 
information see the discussion of extra-governmental approaches to world federation on pp. 208-09 [IN THE ENGLISH VERSION]. 
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corporations, academia, and the mass media. The emergence of a global civil 
society, with many movements reinforcing a sense of human solidarity, reflects a 
large increase in the capacity and will of people to take control of their own lives. 
States remain primary actors but have to work with others. The United Nations 
must play a vital role, but it cannot do all the work. Global governance does not 
imply world government or world federalism. Effective global governance calls for a 
new vision, challenging people as well as governments to realize that there is no 
alternative to working together to create the kind of world they want for themselves 
and their children. It requires a strong commitment to democracy grounded in civil 
society.23 
The Commission makes many specific recommendations on how to promote security for 
individual people as well as states, on how to manage economic interdependence, on 
how to reform the United Nations, and how to strengthen the rule of law world-wide.24 
More specifically, it calls on the United Nations to hold a World Conference on 
Governance in 199825 and issues a call for leadership "made strong by vision, sustained 
by ethics, and revealed by political courage that looks beyond the next election."26 
Despite the Report's explicit denial that global governance implies global government 
found in the material quoted in the previous paragraph, many of the proposals of the 
Commission consist of recommendations to implement those very projects which world 
federalists see as significant steps forward toward developing a world federation. These 
recommendations include establishing a permanent International Criminal Court that 
can prosecute individuals who violate international law,27 modifying the veto in the 


U.N. Security Council so that that body can, among other things, better promote 


23Qur Global Neighborhood, pp. 335-36. 

24 ibid. pp. 338-48. 

25lþid. p. 351. Until now, no such conference has been convened. 
26lþbid., p. 353. 

27 Ibid., pp. 323-25. 
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compliance with the judgments of the International Court of Justice,28 broadening input 
into the deliberations of the U.N. General Assembly by creating a consultative body of 
persons other than appointees of national governments,22 creating an individually 
recruited rapid deployment force under the direct control of the United Nations itself, 30 
eliminating nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction from national 
arsenals plus reducing overall military spending by national governments,31 and 
establishing schemes of "global taxation for servicing the needs of the global 
neighborhood."32 If these proposals of the Commission were to be implemented, 
either we would have made giant strides toward a world federation or we would already 
have one. 

For our purposes, however, the important question is whether the Commission's 
optimistic viewpoint, which explicity excludes the necessity for a world federation, can, 
if no world federation is created, actually lead to the kind of pleasant global community 
envisioned. The report itself asserts, when addressing the situation within countries, 
"Good governance requires good government."33 One must ask whether that same 
principle does not also apply to the global community. 

In fact another book, Toward Genuine Global Governance: Critical Reactions to "Our 
Global Neighborhood" edited by Errol E. Harris and James A. Yunker,34 collects several 


essays raising precisely this issue. Most of the commentators are critical of the 


28 ibid. p. 329. 

29 ibid. p. 345. 
30ibid., p. 340. 

31 ibid. pp. 340-41 
32Ibid., p. 344. 
33ibid., p. 61. 


34 Westport, Connecticut and London: Praeger, 1999. In addition to editing this book Harris contributed three chapters to it. He has 
also authored another recent book on world federalism entitled One World or None: Prescription for Survival (Atlantic Highlands, 
New Jersey: Humanities Press, 1993) in which he argues for direct citizen action which bypasses the national governments as the 
best means of achieving a world federation. In addition to editing this book, Yunker contributed one chapter. He has also authored 
an important recent article "Rethinking World Government: A New Approach," International Journal on World Peace, Vol. XVII 
(2000), pp. 3-33, and two other recent books, World Union on the Horizon: The Case for Supernational Federation (Lanham, 
Maryland: University Press of America, 1993) and Common Progress: The Case for a World Economic Equalization Program 
(Westport, Connecticut: Praeger, 2000). Yunker, an economist, argues that a program of global economic equalization and a 
program of democratic global political integration should be implemented together, each being a necesssary complement to the 
other. 
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Commission on Global Governance for not paying enough attention to the influence 
under the existing political and economic system of those very forces (narrowly self- 
interested powerful national governments, transnational corporations, global financial 
institutions, authoritarian political leaders, some influential non-governmental interest 
groups, and the like) which stand in opposition to the kind of democratic, progressive 
measures recommended in the report and which are preventing movement in that 
direction. 
An excellent statement of this critique of Our Global Neighborhood is provided by 
Glen T. Martin in the chapter titled "A Planetary Paradigm for Global Government." 
In this Report there are no causal roots of the world crisis. Massive poverty just 
happens; no one is responsible for it. Massive destruction of the environment is just 
a fact to be described. No institutional arrangements or systems need be blamed for 
the ongoing destruction of the Earth. Genocide and massive torture and murder of 
citizens by governments seem to happen simply because all people have not yet 
adopted the recommended ethic of care and concern. The Report is very 
circumspect about assigning responsibility to any of the major power players on 
today's world stage. Multinational corporations, global financial institutions, and 
the ruling nation-states in the world system come across as actors that have 
occasionally made some mistakes but, with adoption of the recommended "global 
civil ethic" of care and concern, would basically be on the right course for dealing 
with the multifaceted planetary crisis. Worse yet, the Report . . . is utterly 
unhistorical. The Commissioners carefully avoid understanding our present world 
system in terms of the historical development of modernity, from the conquistadors 
and world conquests of the European nations and the institutionalization of slavery, 
to the giant colonial systems designed and operated to exploit the resources and 
people of conquered nations, to the neocolonial political, economic, and military 


relationships that today contribute so deeply to our global situation. 
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It is apparently unthinkable to these Commissioners that world militarism, 
widespread poverty and misery, massive violations of human rights, and destruction 
of the environment might be institutionalized within the framework itself in terms of 
the principles of technological domination of nature, sovereign territorial autonomy 
of nations in a posture of mutual hostility and economic competition toward all 
other nations, and worldwide economic institutions based on the principle of 
individual and corporate self-interest."39 

What is lacking in the Commission's Report is any indication of the need for a major 
overhaul of the international system, especially its inadequate political structure. Global 
governance requires a democratic global government which can exercise some control 
over these disruptive forces. What is needed is a world federation to deal deliberately 
and rationally with the ever more critical problems of the global community as a whole. 

With regard to the more specific issue of how voting at the United Nations might be 
modified in order to convert the General Assembly into a world parliament, Richard 
Hudson's "Binding Triad" proposal was previously discussed (pp. 168-70, 198-202, and 
220-21 OF ENGLISH VERSION). The effort to implement Hudson's proposal continues, 
but now there is also a different concrete proposal by Professor Joseph Schwartzberg of 
the University of Minnesota.3© Schwartzberg's modification of the U.N. voting system 
uses Hudson's three-factor voting concept but in a different way, and he also applies it 
to the Security Council as well as to the General Assembly. 

The three factors it will be recalled are (1) the status of being a separate member 
state of the United Nations, (2) the population of the nation-state, and (3) the size of the 
country's contribution made to the budget of the United Nations (which is set by the 


U.N. General Assembly based for the most part on the country's Gross Domestic 


35Toward Genuine Global Governance, p. 13. 


36"Towards a More Representative and Effective Security Council," Political Geography, XIII (1994), pp. 483-91 and "Needed: A 
Revitalized United Nations System, Global Dialogue (forthcoming). This proposal was also presented as a paper "Cutting the Gordian 
Knot: Entitlement Quotients as a Key to Reforming the U.N. General Assembly and Security Council" to the Academic Council for the 
United Nations System meeting in Oslo June 16-18, 2000. 
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Product). Schwartzberg combines these three factors into a single "Entitlement 
Quotient" or EQ for each country. The calculation is straight-forward. For each country 
one calculates (1) its percentage of the total membership (which will be the same for 
each country, one out of 188 or 0.53%), (2) its percentage of the total population of the 
member countries (4.71% in the case of the United States), and (3) its percentage of the 
total budget of the U.N. (25% in the case of the U.S. if it actually paid what is owed). 
Then those three percentages are averaged. That is, the three numbers are added 
together and then divided by three. This calculation yields an EQ for each country. 
Sample EQs in 1999 would be 10.08 for the United States, 7.79 for China, 7.60 for Japan, 
5.73 for India, 3.94 for Germany, 2.71 for France, 1.59 for Brazil, 1.58 for Russia, 1.26 for 
Canada, 1.05 for Mexico, 0.77 for Nigeria, 0.69 for Turkey, 0.48 for Poland, 0.28 for 
Ghana, 0.21 for Lithuania, and 0.18 as the minimum for ministates such as San Marino 
and Fiji.37. These EQs would become the basis for voting in both the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. 

Once the EQ system is adopted, Schwartzberg recommends that votes in the General 
Assembly become binding. Thus the General Assembly would have the authority to 
create international law, but only if the measure receives at least two-thirds of the total 
EQs of all the members present and voting and only if the concurring nations also 
contain a majority of the population of all member nations present and voting. Under 
such a system the rich nations of the North and the poor nations of the South would 
need to work together since neither group would be able by itself to garner a winning 
vote in the General Assembly. 

The Security Council is a much more complicated affair, but the need for some kind of 
change there is also more evident. Japan and Germany contribute more to the U.N. 
financially than either France or the United Kingdom, but the U.N. Charter makes the 


latter two permanent members of the Security Council with veto power while it refers 


37These EQs for 1999 are taken from Schwartzberg's paper "Cutting the Gordian Knot." 
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to the first two as :"enemy states."38 The U.N. Charter also says that the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics a permanent member of the Security Council with veto 
power, 29 but that particular country no longer even exists. The EQ system would allow 
membership on the Security Council to be determined in a mathematical manner rather 
than by naming particular countries to have particular powers. It would allow nations to 
form their own "caucuses" as a way of getting a seat on the Security Council if necessary 
rather than having representation based on pre-established named regions. 
Schwartzberg recommends that any country or combination of countries with an EQ of 
4.0 or more be entitled to a seat on the 18 or 19 member Security Council, but the veto 
power would be totally eliminated (gradually if it can't be done immediately). Using 
1999 EQs, only 4 countries (the United States, China, Japan, and India) would have a 
high enough EQ to be able to become members of the Security Council on the basis of 
their own EQ alone. The other countries would be free to enter into a "regional caucus" 
which could have a representative if the total EQ of all the countries in the caucus was 
at least 4.0. Members of the regional caucuses would nominate possible 
representatives for their seat on the Security Council, but the actual representative for 
each caucus would be elected by the General Assembly, thus encouraging the 
nomination and election of cooperative and respected individuals. Schwartzberg's 
proposal thus provides a new detailed scheme for revising the voting system of both the 
General Assembly and the Security Council so that they will be seen as more legitimate 
makers of law for the world community. Such a proposal is representative of the kind of 
specific recommendations we need if we are to move from the existing international 
system to a democratic world federation. 

Since 1993 the intellectual world has also been showing a great deal of interest in the 


more general ideas of cosmopolitanism and global political reform. This interest has of 


38chapter VIII. Regional Arrangements, Article 53 of the U.N. Charter, once in each paragraph. 
39Chapter V. The Security Council, Article 23 of the U.N. Charter. 
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course been fostered by things such as the end of the Cold War, more and more 
international travel, use of the internet, practical problems related to globalization, and 
in 1995 the 50th anniversary of the end of World War II and the creation of the United 
Nations. But a different kind of stimulus for thinking about global governance and world 
citizenship was the celebration in 1995 of the 200th anniversary of the publication of 
"Toward Perpetual Peace: A Philosophical Sketch" by the famous German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant. An important literary event stemming from the anniversary conference 
held in Frankfurt was the publication of a new book, Perpetual Peace: Essays on Kant's 
Cosmopolitan Ideal edited by James Bohman and Matthias Lutz-Bachmann.49 
The essays from that conference which make up this book show how much Kant's 

ideas about world citizenship (cosmopolitanism) and the need for a world federation are 
relevant to current philosophical and political thinking. Despite their disagreements 
with Kant and with each other on other matters, all of the contributors to this 
contemporary volume of philosophical reflections on Kant's "Perpetual Peace" and his 
related ideas 

are Kantian to the extent that all agree that the modern ideal of peace must be both 

positive and cosmopolitan--that is, they all agree that only new institutions and 

political associations can hope to put "an end to all hostilities."41 
According to the editors the "three challenges [to Kant's philosophical views] raised by 
recent historical developments'"42 that are addressed in these essays are (1) whether 
the achievement of a harmonious global community ruled by reason is a goal which 
nature is purposefully trying to bring about (as Kant believed) or whether global 
harmony is something to be brought about if at all only by overcoming some 
unanticipated and possibly even insurmountable dialectical tensions, (2) whether the 


ideal global political system is a federation/confederation of national states whose 


40 cambridge, Massachusetts and London: The MIT Press, 1997. 
41 Bohman and Lutz-Bachmann (eds), Perpetual Peace: Essays on Kant's Cosmopolitan Ideal, p. 6. 
421p; 

lbid. 
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diverse identities and political boundaries are to some extent preserved or whether the 
ideal is a universal political society with cosmopolitan laws where national and ethnic 
boundaries are basically eliminated, and (3) whether the primary allegiance of 
individuals should be to their own nation-states and less-than-universal communities or 
whether one's primary allegiance should be directly to the universal planetary 
community of all humans who have the same rights and obligations regardless of what 
local society they belong to. These are undoubtedly debatable issues43 to be worked 
out as we make the transition to a world federation, but they do not constitute 
arguments against trying to develop such a global political institution. 

In the intellectual arena and not unrelated to the issues just mentioned in connection 
with Kant's cosmopolitanism is another recent book worth mentioning, For Love of 
Country: Debating the Limits of Patriotism.44 This book collects an article by Martha 
Nussbaum about "Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism" which originally appeared in the 
Boston Review for October/November 1994 together with sixteen argumentative replies 
by leading intellectuals and then her response to those replies. Nussbaum advances 

"four arguments for making world citizenship, rather than democratic or national 
citizenship, the focus for civic education. ... 1. Through cosmopolitan education, we 
learn more about ourselves.... 2. We make headway solving problems that require 
international cooperation. ... 3. We recognize moral obligations to the rest of the 
world that are real and that otherwise would go unrecognized.... 4. We make a 
consistent and coherent argument based on distinctions we are prepared to defend. 
... [W]hy should these values, which instruct us to join hands across boundaries of 
ethnicity, class, gender, and race, lose steam when they get to the borders of the 


nation?4> 


43 For another discussion of these ideas about the nature of citizenship and the extent of one's community, see Bernard P. 
Dauenhauer, Citizenship in a Fragile World (Lanham, Maryland and London: Rowman & Littlefield, 1996). 


‘Edited by Joshua Cohen and published in Boston by Beacon Press, 1996. 


45 For Love of Country, pp. 11-15. For a discussion of how Nussbaum's ideas apply to education, see Cultivating Humanity: A 


Classical Defense of Reform in Liberal Education (Cambridge, Massachusetts and London: Harvard University Press, 1997). 
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The replies to Nussbaum as well as her cogent and moving response to them present a 
wide range of opposing and supporting viewpoints, thus fulfilling the aim of producing a 
book that stimulates readers to think seriously and deeply about world citizenship. 

Another recent source of ideas worthy of our attention are two articles and a book by 
Robert Wright. His article "Continental Drift: World Government Is Coming: Deal with 
It" was published by the American political magazine The New Republic on January 17, 
2000. The attention-grabbing message on the front cover was "America is surrendering 
its sovereignty to a world government. Hooray." The second article, "Games Species 
Play," more closely related to his book, was published in the "Ideas" section of Time a 
week later.46 His book Nonzero: The Logic of Human Destiny47 has been widely 
praised for the manner in which modern biological and anthropological knowledge is 
used to raise questions about the extent to which there is a purpose at work in the 
world leading to the development of a harmonious global community. Wright's thesis is 
that biological and cultural evolution are both consequences of a world where zero-sum 
games (competitive situations where winners gain at the expense of losers) necessarily 
eventually give way to nonzero-sum games (cooperative situations where working 
together produces gains for all the participants). The religious question, basically the 
same as that first issue addressed by the commentators on Kant's views, is whether this 
bias in favor of cooperation over competition is purely an accidental feature of our 
world or whether there is a force at work which in some sense has established or is 
using a system where cooperation evenually wins out over competition. As Wright 
himself expresses it: 

The more closely we examine the drift of biological evolution and, especially, the 


drift of human history, the more there seems to be a point to it all. Because in 


46Time, January 24, 2000, p. 59. 
47 New York: Pantheon Books, 2000. 
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neither case is "drift" really the right word. Both of these processes have a 

direction, an arrow. At least, that is the thesis of this book.48 

But it is Wright's articles, especially the one in The New Republic, which are more 
relevant to our present purpose. Near the beginning of this article Wright writes: 

Much power now vested in the nation-state is indeed starting to migrate to 

international institutions, and one of these is the WTO. This doesn't mean that two 

or three decades from now we'll see world government in the classic sense of the 

term--a single, central planetary authority. But world government of a meaningful if 

more diffuse sort is probably in the cards. It follows from basic technological trends 

and stubborn economic and political logic. And, what's more, it's a good idea.49 
The readers of The New Republic are generally "leftists" or "progressives," and that is 
the audience which, in the aftermath of the Seattle protests about the WTO, Wright is 
addressing. His general argument is that the WTO, though a creation of rightist 
commercial leaders interested in profits and free trade, can nevertheless become an 
instrument of leftist international regulation which can promote the rights and wages of 
workers, protect the environment, and protect everyone from small groups of non- 
cooperative individuals (terrorists, marketers of dangerous products, and various kinds 
of free-riders seeking to profit in one way or another by not following the rules 
protecting the common welfare followed by everyone else). Thus, leftists should not 
seek to destroy international organizations which have enforcement power such as the 
WTO but should rather seek to widen the powers of these organizations so that they 
can address these other issues at the global level, just as leftist progressives in the 
United States in the early 20th century worked to move regulation of economic 
activities from the state level to the national level. According to Wright, "what is really 


happening [in places such as the demonstrations against the WTO at Seattle] is that 


48Nonzero, p. 3. 
49The New Republic, January 17, 2000, p. 18. 
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political globalization is catching up to economic globalization."29 Even in the more 
metaphysical Time article, Wright eventually mentions the global governance issue 
brought up by the demonstrations against the WTO. 

Some people think that all this interdependence will slowly turn the World Trade 
Organization, the United Nations, and other such bodies into a genuine system of 
world governance. That's not a crazy thought, assuming technological evolution 
keeps following the path that biological evolution embarked on a few billion years 
ago--giving rise to larger and more elaborate and more far-flung non-zero-sum 
games featuring more and more players.21 

Any discussion of recent books related to world federalism, if it is to be at least 
somewhat even-handed, should also mention at least one new book which explicitly 
argues against the world federalist view. Furthermore, if a proposed goal like world 
federation really is gaining more attention, it should be generating opposition as well as 
support. The negative book which will be discussed here is Cosmopolis: Prospects for 
World Government by Italian Professor Danilo Zolo.22 | do not choose to discuss this 
book because | think it offers only weak arguments against world federalism, but | select 
it because | believe that it offers a well reasoned opposing point of view to which world 
federalists should pay attention. Furthermore, Zolo's book is in fact motivated by his 
concern that the cosmopolitan point of view is becoming too widely accepted. 
Therefore its recent publication supports the view that world federalism has become an 
issue to be taken seriously. 

Zolo begins the book with this statement: 

The opinion is rapidly gaining ground among political scientists both in Europe and in 


the United States that conflict between the nation-states of the world will only cease 


50lbid., p. 22. 
51Time, January 24, 2000, p. 59. 


52The translation into English has been done by David McKie. This book was published by Polity Press in Cambridge, United 
Kingdom in association with Blackwell Publishers in Oxford, United Kingdom and Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1997. 
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when the situation of international anarchy inherited from seventeeth-century 
Europe has been brought to an end. Many believe this step to have been made all 
the more pressing by the escalating globalization of the problems besetting 
government, economic development, the rational use of resources, and control of 
the world's ecology. They propose the dismantling of the system of sovereign states 
which was established in Europe by the Peace of Westphalia.... It was a system 
which enshrined the right of the nation-state to exercise exclusive power within its 
own boundaries and to claim absolute independence from any external authority. In 
place of this ‘Westphalian model’ it is argued that a new hierarchy of formally 
established and legitimated international power is necessary. In other words, a form 

of modern Cosmopolis is advocated, in which relations not only between one state 
and another but also between a state and its citizens would be subject to the control 

and interventive direction of a 'world government.'>3 

Zolo's opposition to this spreading cosmopolitanism rests on his concerns: (1) that 
the new world order to be created will be hierarchical and controlled by the rich and 
powerful countries to the disadvantage of the poor and weak countries, (2) that 
interpreting and enforcing any international legal order will be be done by the great 
powers with the result that they will not themselves be subject to the law, (3) that it is 
not feasible to build an international system on the theoretical basis that war and 
efforts to defend one's own state by force are crimes from a legal point of view, and (4) 
that it is unreasonable to entrust the defense of human rights to an international power 
structure incapable of guaranteeing a real, impartial judicial system for each 
individual.2>4 In other words, despite all the fine talk about universal human rights and 
the equality of all persons, there is every reason to believe that the world government 


or world federation or global government or whatever you want to call it will just 


53cosmopolis, p. ix. 
“A bid., p. 97. 
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become an instrument in the hands of the leaders of the rich and powerful countries to 
further their own interests. These criticisms reflect the concerns of many people 
throughout the world and should be seen as dangers which creators of a world 
federation must take seriously. 

Whenever ideas begin to gain more public attention (as has been the case with the 
ideas of world federalism and world citizenship since 1993), it is desirable to get some 
historical perspective on those ideas. That perspective is provided by Derek Heater in 
his book World Citizenship and Government: Cosmopolitan Ideas in the History of 
Western Political Thought.2> (Note that use of the word "cosmopolitan" again; it is the 
term now frequently used by academics dealing with this topic.°§) This fine historical 
account "reveals that the willingness, urge even, to 'think globally’ has been a fairly 
constant theme in the history of Western political speculation and argument."97 
According to Heater current thinking on these topics derives "from four points of 
departure. These are: global institutions, democratic theory, citizenship theory, and a 
planetary morality."28 The last section of his final chapter elaborates the more specific 
issues being addressed in each of these four points of departure. Heater's bibliography 
is an excellent compilation of materials on the subjects of world citizenship and world 
government published up to 1996. 

The final recent book | would like to mention is World Citizenship and Mundialism: A 
Guide to the Building of a World Community by John C. deV. Roberts.29 This book is 
inspirational as well as being very informative, as might be expected from an author 
who has been personally involved not only in teaching about world citizenship and 


world federation but also in working in various organizations over a lifetime to promote 


551ondon: Macmillan and New York: St. Martin's, 1996. 


56For example, a recent book by Jason Hill exploring the nature of world citizenship is entitled Becoming a Cosmopolitan (Lanham, 
Maryland and London: Rowland & Littlefield, 2000). 


57 world Citizenship and Government, p. 216. 
58 Ibid., p. 210. 
5S9Westport, Connecticut: Praeger, 1999. 
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these ideals. Of special interest to readers of this Esperanto translation is the fact that 
Roberts's sixth chapter, entitled "Language and Democracy," addresses the language 
issue in relation to world citizenship and a democratic world federation and explicitly 
makes the case for learning and using Esperanto, which he himself has done.60 

| trust that the update in this chapter concerning relevant events and related 
publications since the English version of this book was published in 1993 will 
demonstrate that the question of world federation is likely to continue to be an 


important and controversial issue in the first half of the 21st century. 


60Wworld Citizenship and Mundialism, pp. 45-51, especially pp. 50-51. Unfortunately, the term "Esperanto" is not listed in the index 
even though it occurs several times in the text. 


